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in the early part ol the eighteenth century, a M^chester 
manufacturer who should place a pint of foreign 
before his guests, exposed himself to the remarks and head- 
shakings of all his neighbours. Before the rise of machinery, 
a manufacturer’s evening expenditure at the public house 
where they all met, never exceeded 6d. for a glass of punch 
and a penny for a screw of tobacco. It was not till I75°i 
this marks an epoch, that a person actually engaged in 
business was seen with an equipage of his own. The fourth 
period, comprising the last thirty years of the eighteenth 
century, "is that in which expense and luxury have made 
great progress, and was supported by a trade extended by 
means of nders and factors through every part of Europe 
What would our worthy doctor say if he could rise from his 
grave and see Manchester as it is to-day ? 

Accumulate! Accumulate! That is Moses and all the 
prophets! "Industry furnishes the material which sa\'ing 
accumulates.”* Therefore you must save, you must save; you 
must reconvert the largest possible proportion of surplus 
value or surplus product into capital. Accumulation for ac- 
cumulation 'ssake, production for production's sake, tliis was 
the formula by which the classical political economists gave 
expression to the historical mission of the bourgeois period. 
They were under no illusions as to the labour pains attendmt 
upon the birth of wealth, 3 but what is the use of deploring 
historical necessity? If to the classical economists the 
proletarian is but a machine for the production of surplus 
value, to the same school the capitalist is only a macliine 
for the transformation of this surplus value into additional 
capital. These economists take the historical function of 
the capitalist in dead earnest. In the early twenties of the 
nineteenth century, Malthus, wishing to free the capitalist 
from the distressing internal conflict betu-een the longing 
for enjoyment and the impulse toward enrichment, proposed 
a division of labour, which would assign to the capitalist 

» Description of the Comitry from Thirty to Forty Miles round 
Manchester. London, 1795. PP *82 ct scq. 

* Adam Smith, op. eit.. Book III, Chap. III. 

s Even J. B. Say declares: "The savings of the rich are made at 
the cost of the poor.” — ^Here ate Sismondi’s words: "The Roman 
proletarian lived almost entirely at the expense of society. . . . It 
can almost be said that modern society lives at the expense of the 
proletarians, on what it keeps Out of the remuneration of labour.” 
hludes, etc., vol, I, p. a-j. 
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Coalminers and other miners are among the best pmd 
members of the British proletariat. The cost m life, health, 
and limb at which they buy their wages has been shown 
earlier in this book.* Here I shall be content to give a cursory 
glance at their housing conditions. As a rule the exploiter 
of the mine, whether he be the owner thereof or merely 
rents it from the owner, erects a number of cottages for his 
hands. They receive cottages, and coal for their own use, 
“for nothing”; this, of course, meaning that cottages and 
coal form part of their wages paid in kind. The miners who 
are not lodged in such a way receive, in lieu thereof, £4 per 
atimim The mining districts quickly attract a large popula- 
tion, consisting in part of the actu^ miners, and in part of 
the handicraftsmen, shopkeepers, etc., who are grouped 
round them. As always happens when the population is 
thick upon the ground, ground-rents are high. The exploiter 
of the mine, therefore, makes it his aim to build within the 
smallest possible space at the mouth of the pit just so many 
cottages as his hands and their families can be squeezed 
into. If new mines are opened in the neighbourhood, or if 
disused ones come into use again, the pressure increases. 
In the building of the cottages, the only thing that counts 
is the "abstinence" of the capitalist from all expenditure 
that can possibly be avoided. "The lodging which is obtained 
by the pitmen and other labourers connected with the 
collieries of Northumberland and Durham”, says Dr. 
Julian Hunter, "is perhaps, on the whole, the worst and 
the dearest of which any large specimens can be found in 
England, the similar parishes of Monmouthshire excepted. 
. . . The extreme badness is in the high number of men 
foimd in one room, in the smallness of the ground-plot on 
which a great number of houses are thrust, the want of 

dwellings and occupied by labourers and others employed in the 
construction of a railway now in course of construction through that 
neighbourhood. The excavations are small and damp, and have no 
drains or privies about them, and not the slightest means of ventila- 
tion except up a hole pulled through the top, and used for a chimney. 
In consequence of this defect, smallpox has been raging for some 
time, and some deaths [amongst the cave dwellers] have been caused 
by them," Op. cit., p. 18, note 2. 

» The details given at the end of Part Four refer especially to 
coalminers. With regard to conditions in metal mines, which are even 
worse, see the scrupulously accurate report of the Royal Commission 
of 1864. 
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921,174 persons. The farms in. categories (4), ( 5 )f and (6), 
farms ranging from 15 to 100 acres, are, as English experi- 
ence long since showed, too small for capitalist wheat- 
growing, and are practically out of the question for sheep- 
farming. On the same supposition as before, therefore, we 
cT^all have an additional 788,761 candidates for emotion. 
This gives us a total of 1,709,532. Since appetite grows 
with eating. Lord Rent-Roll will soon discover that Ireland, 
with a population of three and a half millions, is still poverty- 
stricken, that she is poverty-stricken because she is over- 
populated, and that her depopulation must be carried even 
further if she is to fulfil her true mission— -that ot being a 
sheep-walk and a cattle-pasture for England.* 

T.iTfft ah good things in this world, so profitable a method 
has its drawbacks. "Wiile rents accumulate m Ireland, the 
Irish accumulate with equal speed in America. The Irish- 

« In Book Three of the present work I shall show in fuller detail 
how the famine and its consequences have been deliberately turned 
to the best account alike by individual landlords and by the English 
legislature, in order to carry out the agricultural revolution by 
forcible measures, and to thin the Irish population to an extent 
satirfactory to the landlords. There, likewise, I shall return to the 
question of the conditions under which the small farmers and the 
agricultural labourers live and toil. At present one more quotation 
will sufSce. Nassau W. &nior, in the posthumous work Journals, 
Conversations, and Essays relating to Ireland, 2 vote., London, r868, 
vol. II, p, 282, writes: " 'Well,' said Dr. G., ‘we have got our Poor 
Law, and it is a great instrument for giving the victory to the land- 
lords. Another, and a still more powerful instrument is emigration. 
... No friend to Ireland can wish the war to be prolonged [the war 
between the landlords and the small farmers] — still less, that it should 
end by the victory of the tenants. The sooner it is over— the sooner 
Ireland becomes a gprazing country, with a comparatively thin 
population which a grazing country requires, the better for all 
classes.' " — The English Com Laws of 1815 gave Ireland a monopoly 
of free export of grain to Great Britain. Thus they artificially favoured 
the cultivation of grain. In 1846, the monopoly was suddenly done 
away with when the Com Laws were repealed. Apart from other 
conditions, this would alone have sufficed to give a powerful impetus 
to the transformation of Irish arable into pasture, to the concentra- 
tion of farms, and to the driving of the lesser peasantry off the land, 
■^ereas between rSrs and r846 it was the fashion to extol the 
fertility of Irish soil, and to declare that Ireland was foreordained 
by nature for the cultivation of wheat, after r846 English agricul- 
tural experts, economists, and politicians suddenly discovered ttat 
the Emerald Isle was only fit for the production of fodder! Monsieur 
Lfonce de Lavergne has been in a great hurry to spread the news 
on tile otter side of the Channel. No one but a "serious-minded" 
man of the Lavergne calibre could be fooled by such nonsense. 
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Under James I. any person vrandering about and begging 
was declared a rogue and a vagabond. Justires of the 
peace in petty sessions were authorised to have such 
offenders pubUcly whipped, with, in addition, six montfe 
imprisonment for the first offence, and two yearn for the 
second. While in prison they were to be whipped « much 
and as often as the justices of the peace thought fit, Incor- 
rieible and dangerous rogues were to be branded on the 
left shoulder with an R, and were to be set to hard labour ; 
if caught begging again, they were to be €*ecuted without 
mercy. These statutes remained in force till the begimnng 
of the eighteenth century, when they were repealed by 


12 Anne, cap. 23. , 

Similar laws were enacted m France, a country where, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, a ‘‘kingdom of 
vagabonds” (royaume des truands) had been esta,btehed 
in Paris. As late as the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI, 
by the ordinance of July 13, 1777 . it was presen^d that 
every man in good health from 16 to 60 years of ^e, if 
without means of subsistence and not practising a trade, 
was to be sent to the galleys. Of like nature are the statute 
of Charles V for the Netherlands, dated October 1537 ; the 
first edict of the States and Towns of Holland, dated 
March 19. 1614; the "plakaat” of the United Provinces, 
dated June 26, 1649; etc. 

Thus was the agricultural population—forably expro- 
priated from the soil, driven from home, coerced iiffo 
vagrancy, and then whipped, branded, and tortured by 
grotesque and terrible laws — constrained to accept the 
discipline required by the wage system. 

It does not suffice that the conditions rendering labour 


in til© reign of Henry VIII, Holinshed, Chfoniclds of ETtglund, voL Tj 
p. x86.— In Elizabeth's time, "rogues were trussed up apace, and 
that there was not one year commonly wherein three orfoar hundred 
were not devoured and eaten up by the gallows”. Strype, Annals of 
the Reformation and Establishment of Religion, and other vartons 
Occurrences in the Church of England during Qtieen Elisabeth's happy 
Reign, second edition, i 7 ® 5 . U- — ^According to this same Strype, 

in Somersetshire, in one year, 40 persons were executed, 35 robbers 
branded in the hand, 37 whipped, and 183 discharged as "incomgible 
vagabonds''.Nevertheless, he is of opinion that this large nruoaber of 
prisoners does not comprise even a fifth of the actual criminals, 
"thanks to the negligence of the justices and the foolish compassion 
of the people": and "the other counties of England were not better 
ofi in this respect than Somersetshire; some were even worse". 
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common lands, etc., enabled him to effect a notable augjnen- 
taSon of his stock of cattle almost without cost, and the • 
cattle provided him with abundant manure for the ennch- 

ment of his arable land. , mac. tsnnpr- 

In the sixteenth century, a decisive factor was su^r 

added. In those days, farming leases "were for long <^erms, 
often for ninety-nine years. The continued fall m the value 
of the precious metals, and therefore in the value of 
bore golden fruit for the fanner. The depreaation of the 
currency reinforced the before-mentioned ca^es ^ a f^ 
in wages. Part of what had been wages, therefore, now 
came to supplement the profits of the fann. 

Se in the price of grain, wool. meat. and. in a word, aff 

agricultural produce, increased the 

fSmer without any action on 1 ms part, whde 

had to pay, being measured m the depreciated currency, 

steadily fell.* Thus the farmer was enriched at the expense 

pnd of his tcnn. if he have not six or seven years' rent lying by him, 
a pounds, yet wiU the farmer thmk his gams very 

™'^^nceminK the effect of the depreciation of money, during the 
«Jt^th wntorv on the different classes of society, consult A 
Examination of Certain Ordtnaty Compiatnts 
of Diverse of our Cmmtrymen in these o«r Days. ^ W.S., Gentleman, 
f^ndon isSi This work is written in dialogue, and for that reawn, 
« well as because o 7 ?he initisls.it was for ayery long time ascnted 
to ‘?hakest)eare. As late as 1751 it was published under the drama- 
tist’s name The actual author was William Stafford. In ot® 
tte kSght 'reasons as foUows: Knight: "You, “T 
husbandman, you. Master Mercer, and yon Goodman Cooper, with 
other artificer^ may save yourselves metely well. For as much m ^ 
tilings are dearer than they were, so much do you^se m the TOCe 
of vour wares and occupations that ye seU agam. But we have not^g 
to Mil whereby we might advance the price thereof, to counterv^ 
those things that we must buy again. In 

oeVe +11#* doctor* tjrsiv you. wliat those sorts tiis-t yenie&ti. A&df 

firS^'S&at ^^kshould have no loss thereby Doctor: 
"I mean all those that live by buying and selling, for, as th(^ buy 
deaS they seU thereafter." I^ight: "What is the n^t sort that ye 
sav would win by it?" Doctor: "Marry, all such as have takings or 
fams in their own mannrance [cultivation] at the old rent, for where 
they pay after the old rate they sell after the new— ttetis, th^ pOT 
for tfeir land good (dieap, and sell all things growing thereoi^ear. 
Knight: "What sort is that which ye said should have gre^r loss 
her^y, than these men had profit?" Doctor: It is ^ imblemen, 
glnti^en, and all others that live either by a stinted [fixed] rent or 
stipend or do not manure [cultivate] the ground, or do occupy no 
buying or selling." 
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PART FIVE 


PRODUCTION OF ABSOLUTE 
SURPLUS VALUE AND OF 
RELATIVE SURPLUS VALUE 





CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE SURPLUS VALUE 


We began by considering the labour process (cf. Chapter 
Five) abstractly, independently of its historic^ ^rms, as 
a process going on between man and nature. We said there: 
"If we regard the whole labour process from the outlook 
of its result, the product, then both the means of labour 
and the object of labour assume the aspect of means of 
production, and labour itsdf assumes the aspect of pro- 
ductive labour.” In a note to the foregoing passage, we 
amplified as follows: "This way of defining productive 
labom:, of defining it from the outlook of the labour process 
alone, is by no means adequate for the capitalist form of 
production.” The matter must be further developed here. 

In so far as the labour process is a purely individual one, 
the worker unites in himself all the fractions which subse- 
quently become separated. In the individual appropriation 
of natural objects for his own life purposes, he manages his 
own affairs. Subsequently he passes under the control of 
others. The individual hmnan being cannot work upon 
nature except through the activity of his own muscles, 
under the control of Us own brain. Just as in the system of 
nature, head and hand belong to one another, so in the 
labour process mental work and manual work are united. 
Subsequentiy they become separated, and even to such an 
extent as to be deadly foes. Speaking generally, the product 
is metamorphosed from the <firect product of an inU\'idual 
producer into a social product, into the joint product of a 
collective worker, that is to say of a combined labour 
personnel, whose individual elements are approximated in 
varying degrees to the manipulation of the object of labour. 
As the cooperative character of the labour process expands, 
there necessarily occurs a corresponding expansion in the 
concept of productive labour and that of the person who 
performs it, the productive worker. To work productively, 
it is no longer necessary that the worker should be one who 
puts his own hand to the work; enough that he should be 
an organ of the collective worker, fulfilling one of that 
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collective ■worker’s subordinate functions. The foregoing 

primary definition of productive work, deduced from the 

very nature of material production, remains permanently 

true for the collective worker, regarded as a totality. But 

it is no longer true for the elements of that worker, taken 

collectively. 

On the other hand, however, the concept of productive 
work grows narrower. Capitalist production is not merely 
production of commodities, but something more. Essentially, 
it is the production of surplus value. The worker does not 
produce for himself, but for capital. No longer, therefore, 
does it suffice that he should simply produce. He must pro- 
duce surplus value. Only that worker is now "productive” 
who produces surplus value for the capitalist, and thus 
promotes the self-expansion of capital. If I may be per- 
mitted to give an example drawn from another sphere than 
that of material production, a schoolmaster is a productive 
worker when, in addition to working in order to improve 
the intelligence of his scholars, he slaves to enrich the school 
proprietor! Whether the owner of capital invests it in a 
school or in a sausage factory, does not alter the essential 
point. The concept of the productive worker, therefore, 
does not merely imply a relation between work and useful 
effect, between the worker and the product of his labour; 
but also a specific social relation of production, a relation 
that has come into existence through a historical process, 
and one thanks to which the worker is characterised as the 
direct means for promoting the self-expansion of capital. 
To be a productive worker, therefore, is not a piece of good 
luck, but a misfortune. In Book Four of this work, in wMch 
the history of the theory of surplus value will be discussed, 
we shall see more clearly that classical political economy 
h^ always regarded the production of surplus value as the 
distinctive characteristic of the productive worker. Its 
definition of the productive worker, therefore, varies with 
its conception of the nature of surplus value. Thus tihe 
physiocrats declare that agricultural work is the only kind 
of productive work; for this, they consider, is the only 
kind of work that produces surplus value. For 
surplus value exists only in the form of land-rent. 

A prolongation of the working day beyond the timo 
during which the worker was producing no more tlian an 
eqffivalent for the value of his labour power, and the appro- 
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priation of this surplus value by capital — this is the pro- 
duction of absolute surplus value. It forms the general 
foundation of the capitaHst sj'stem, and the starting-point 
of the production of relative surplus value. The latter 
presupposes that the working day is already divided into 
two portions, necess^ labour and surplus labour. In-order 
to increase the period of surplus labour, the period of 
necessarj' labour is shortened by means which enable the 
equivalent of the wage of labour to be produced in a shorter 
time. The production of absolute surplus value depends 
only upon the length of the working day; the production 
of relative surplus vralue revolutionises out and out the 
technical processes of labour and the way in which society 
is subdivided into groups. 

It therefore presupposes a specifically capitalist mode 
of production, a mode which, along with its methods, 
means, and conditions, develops spontaneously upon the 
foundation that is con^tuted by the formal subjection of 
labour to capital. In the course of this development, what 
was a form^ subjection of labour to capital becomes an 
actual subjection. 

It will be enough to refer cursorily to certain intermediate 
forms, in which surplus labour is not extracted from the 
producer by direct compulsion, and in which the producer 
has not as yet been formally subjected to capital. In these 
instances, capital has not yet gained direct control of the 
labour process. Beside the independent producers, who 
practise handicrafts or till the soil in accordance with 
traditional methods, stands the usurer or the merchant 
with his usurer's capital or merchant's capital, feeding upon 
the producers like a parasite. The predominance of this 
form of exploitation in any society excludes the existence 
of the capitalist method of production, although it may form 
tte transition to that method, as happened in the latter 
part of the Middle Ages. Finally, as the example of modem 
domestic industry shows, certain transition^ forms may 
be reproduced here and there upon the background of large- 
scale industry, although in a greatly modified aspect. The 
purely formal subjection of labour to capital suffices for the 
production of absolute surplus value; for instance, it is 
enough that handicraftsmen who used to work on their 
own account, or as apprentices of a master, should become 
wage workers under the direct control of a capitalist. But 
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we see, on the other hand, that the methods of producing 
relative surplus value are, at the same tune, methods^ of 
producing absolute surplus value. Indeed, the excessive 
prolongation of the working day would seem to be the most 
characteristic product of large-scale industry. Generauy 
speaking, the specifically capitalist method of production 
ceases to be a mere means for the production of relative 
surplus value, as soon as that method has conquered an 
entire branch of production; and, still more so, as soon m it 
has conquered aU the important branches of production. 
It t h pTi becomes the general, socially dominant form of 
the productive process. As a special method for the produc- 
tion of relative surplus value it remains effective, first, 
only in so far as it seizes upon industries that were previously 
subj ect to capital in a purely formal sense, in so far, therefore, 
as it extends its domain; secondly, only in so far as the 
industries that it has taken over, continue to be revolu- 
tionised by changes in the methods of production. 

From one point of view, the distinction between absolute 
surplus value and relative surplus value seems illusory. 
Relative surplus value is absolute, for it conditions an 
absolute prolongation of the working day beyond the 
amount of wor^g time necessary to supply the worker 
with subsistence. Absolute surplus value is relative, for 
it conditions a development of productivity that will allow 
of the necessa^ labom time being confined to one portion 
of the working day. But if we keep in view the movement 
of surplus v£due, this semblance of identity disappears. 
As soon as the capitalist method of production has been 
thoroughly established and has become the general method 
of production, the distinction between absolute surplus value 
^d relative surplus value makes itself felt whenever there 
B a question of increasing the rate of surplus value. Assmn- 
ing that labour power is paid at its value, we are then 
faced by the following alternatives: either, the productivity 
of labour and its normal intensity remaining imchanged, 
the rate of surplus value can only be increased by an absolute 
prolongation of the working day; or else, the length of the 
working day being fixed, the rate of surplus value can only 
be inCTeased by a change in the relative magnitudes of its 
constituents, necessary labour and surplus labour — ^and 
this, miless wages are to fall below the value of labour power, 
unplies a change in the productivity or the intensity of labour. 
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If the worker needs the whole of his working time in 
order to produce the means of subsistence necessary for 
himself and his family, he has no time left over in which 
to carry on unpaid labour for some other person. Until 
labour has reached a certain level of productivity, the 
worker has no time available beyond what is requisite for 
producing subsistence; and without such superfluous timp 
there can be no surplus labour and therefore no capitalists. 
It is equall5' true, that in such drcumstances there can be 
no slave owners, and no feudal barons. In a word, there 
can be no proprietary class.* 

We can, therefore, say that there is a natural foundation 
for surplus value, but only in the very general sense that 
there is no natural obsta^e in the way of any one who 
should propose to shuffle off on to another the burden of 
the necessary labour for the maintenance of liis own existence 
— ^any more than there is a natural hindrance in the way 
of one who should propose to nourish himself by consuming 
another human being’s flesh.* The productivity of labour 
is a natural development, and there is nothing mysterious 
about the matter, though here and there people are inclined 
to make a mystery of it. It is not until human beings have 
raised themsdves above the level of the animals from which 
they have sprung, and not until their labom has been to a 
certain extent sodalised, that conditions arise in which the 
surplus labour of one can become another's means of subsis- 
tence. In the early beginnings of civilisation, the productivity 
of labour is smaU; but at this time, too, human wants are 
scanty, for these wants only develop to an extent propor- 
tional to the development of means for their satisfaction. 
Furthermore, in those early days, the proportion of the 
members of society who live by means of others’ labour is 
infinitesimally sm^ as compared with the general mass of 
direct producers. But as the social productivity of labour 
increases, this proportion grows both absolutely and rela- 
tively .3 The relation which makes capital a possibility 

I “The very existence of the master capitalists, as a distinct class, 
is dependent on the productiveness of industry.” Ramsay, op. cil., 
p. 206. — ^“If each man's labour were but enough to produce his own 
food, there could be no property.” Ravenstone, op. cii., pp. 14-15. 

» According to a recent cal<^ation, in the parts of the world 
hitherto explored, there are at least 4,000.000 cannibals. 

3 “Among the wild Indians in America, almost everything is the 
labourer's, 99 parts of a hundred are to be put upon the account 
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arises, moreover, upon an economic foundation which is 
itself the product of a long evolutions^ process. The now 
extant productivity of labour, which is the presupposition 
of capital, is not the gift of nature but the outcome of a 
history lasting thousands of centuries. 

Apart from the degree of development of social production, 
the productivity of labour is dependent upon natural 
conditions. These conditions are all referable to the "nature” 
of human beings (race, etc.), and to the "nature” which 
forms man’s enviromnent. As regards the latter, external 
natural conditions may be classified, from the politico- 
economic outlook, under two main heads: natural wealth 
in the means of subsistence, this signifying a fertile soil, 
waters teeming with fish, etc.; and natural wealth in the 
means of labour, such as waterfalls, navigable rivers, 
timber, ores, coal, etc. In the early da}^ of civilisation, 
natural wealth of the former kind is of decisive importance; 
in higher phases of social development, natiural wealth of 
the latter kind is of decisive importance. For instance, 
compare England with Hindustan; or, in the world of 
classical days, compare Athens and Corinth with tlie 
coimtries bordering &e Black Sea. 

The smaller the number of natural wants imperatively 
demanding satisfaction, and the greater the natural fertility 
of the soil and the more favourable the climate, the smaller 
is the amount of necessary labour required for the main- 
tenance and reproduction of the producer. The greater, 
therefore, can be the ratio between the producer's labour 
for others and his labour in his own behalf. Diodorus 
wrote concerning the andent Egyptians: "It is quite 
incredible how little trouble and expense the bringing up 
of their children causes them. They cook for them the 
first and the simplest food that comes to hand; they also 
give them the lower part of the papyrus stem to eat, so far 
as it can be roasted in the fire; and the roots and stalks of 
marsh plants, partly raw, and partly boiled and roasted. 
Most of the children wear no shoes, and go naked, for the 
air is so mild. Hence a child until he is grown up costs his 
parents no more, on the whole, than twenty drachmas. 
That is the main reason why in Egypt the population is 
so numerous, and why, therefore, so many great works 

of labour. In England, perhaps, the labourer has not Tht Advan- 
tages of the East Indian Trade, etc., p. 73. 
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can be imdertaken.”^ As a matter of fact, the great building 
enterprises of the ancient Egjjptians were rendered possible, 
not so much by the numerical size of the population of the 
country, as by the fact that so large a proportion of the 
population was disposable. Just as the individual worker 
can hand over more surplus labour in proportion as the 
amount of necessary labour time is small, so the smaller the 
part of the working population essential to the production 
of necessary means of subsistence, the greater is the part 
of that working population available for other activities. 

Assuming the existence of capitalist production, suppoang 
that in other respects the conditions remain unchanged, 
and that the worldng day is of constant length, the amount 
of smplus labour will vary with the natural conditions 
under which the work is performed, and in especial with the 
fertility of the soil. But the converse does not follow. It is 
nowise true that the most fertile soil is the one best suited 
for the development of the capitalist method of production. 
The development of that method presupposes man’s control 
of natine. Wliere nature is too lavish, she “keeps him in 
her hand, like a child in leading strings”. When nature is 
bountiful, the fuller development of human faculties is no 
longer essential.^ The motherland of capital is not the 
tropics, where vegetation is over-luxuriant, but the temperate 
zone. It is not the absolute fertility of the soil but the 
multifariousness of its natural products which constitutes 
the natural foundation of the social division of labour, and, 
by changing the natural conditions of his environment, 
spurs man on to multiply his o^vn needs, capacities, means 
of labour, and methods of labom. The need for the social 

> Diodorus, op. at., lib. I, cap. 80. 

* Natural wealth "as it is most noble and advantageous, so doth 
it make the people careless, proud, and given to all excesses”; whereas 
artificial wealth "enforceUi vigilancy, literature, arts, and policy”. 
England's Treasure by Foreign Trade, or tke Balance of our Foreign 
Trade is the Rule of our Treasure, w r i tt e n by Thomas Mun of London, 
merchant, and now published for the common good by his son John 
Mun. London, 1669, pp. 181-182. — ^"Nor can I conceive a greater 
curse upon a tody of people, than to be thrown upon a spot of land, 
where the productions for subsistence and food were, in gmat 
measure, spontaneous, and the clim ate required or admitted little 
care for raiment or covering. ... There may be an extreme on the 
other side. A soil incapable of produce by labour is quite as bad ^ a 
soil that produces plentifully without any labour.” An Inquiry into 
the Present High Price of Provisions, London, 1767, p. 10. 

n — 
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control of a natural force, the need for economising it, 
appropriating it on a large scale, or taming it, the need for 
doing these things by the work of human hands, pla}^ the 
most dedsive part in the history of industry. Take, as an 
instance, hydraulic works in Egypt, Lombardy, Holland, 
etc.* Irrigation in India, Persia, etc., is another instance. 
There, irrigation by means of artificial canals not only 
supplies the soil •nith the water indispensable to it, but 
also carries down to it, in the shape of sediment from the 
hills, mineral fertilisers. The secret of the flourishing state 
of industry in Spain and Sicily under Arab rule was to be 
found in irrigation works.® 

Favourable natural conditions, however, provide merely 
the possibility for the existence of surplus labour, that is 
to say of surplus value or surplus product. They do not 
suffice to make this actual. The fact that laboiu’ is carried 
on rmder different natural conditions in different places 
has this result, that the same quantity of labour in various 
countries satisfles various amounts of human wants ;3 so 

« It was the need for being able to predict the rise and the fall of 
the waters of the Nile, which led to the study of astronomy in ancient 
£g}-pt, and thus established the dominion of the priestly caste as 
director of agriculture. "The solstice is the time of the year when the 
rise of the Nile begins, and this is the period which the Egyptians 
have found it necessary to watch with the closest attention. ... It 
was this tropical year which they needed to chronicle, in order to 
guide their agricultural operations. They bad, therefore, to discover 
in the sides an obvious sign of its return." Cuvier, Discours sur les 
recolutions du globe, Hoefer, Paris. 1863, p. 141. 

> In Hindustan, one of the materi^ foundations of the power 
exercised by the State over the small and disconnected productive 
o^anisms of the couatry. has always been the regulation of the water 
supply. The Mohammedan rulers of India understood this better than 
do their English successors. Suffice it to recall the famine of 1866, 
when more than a million Hindus perished of starvation in the 
district of Orissa, in the Bengal Presidency. 

3 "There are no two connMes which furnish an equal number of 
the necessaries of life in equal plenty, and with the same quantity 
of labour. Men’s wants increase or diminish with the severity or 
temperateness of the climate they live in; consequently the propor- 
tion of trade which the inhabitants of diSerent countries are obliged 
to carry on through necessity cannot be the same, nor is it practicable 
to ascertain the degree of variation farther than by the degrees of 
heat and cold; from whence one may make this general conclusion, 
that the quantity of labour reqmred for a certain number of people 
is greatest in cold climates, and least in hot ones; for in the former, 
men not only want more clothes, but the earth more cultivating 
man in the latter." An Essay on the Governing Causes of the Natural 
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that, other things being equal, the amount of necessary 
labour time varies from place to place. These conditions 
affect surplus labour only as nati^ limitations, that is 
to say bj' fixing the point at which labour for otliers can 
begin. As industry develops, this point is pushed back. 
In western Emropean society, where the worker can only 
obtain permission to work for Ms own existence on condition 
that he provides surplus labour, it is easy to fall into the 
mistake of belietdng ffiat the provision of a surplus product 
.is an inborn quality of human labour.^ Let us turn, however, 
to consider an iiihabitant of the eastern islands of the 
Asiatic 'arcMpelago where sago grows wild in the forests. 
“VTien the inhabitants have comdnced themselves, by 
boring a hole in the tree, that the pith is ripe, the trunk is 
cut down and divided into several pieces, the pith is 
extracted, mixed uith water, and filtered; it is then fit for 
use as sago. Ordinarily, a single tree jddi 300 lbs.; and it 
may 3deld as much as 500 or 600. People there go into the 
forest and cut bread for themselves, just as with us people 
cut firewood.”* Let us suppose that sudi an eastern bread- 
cutter needs to work only twelve hours a week in order 
to satisfy all Ms wants. Nature’s direct gift to him is plenty 
of leisure. Before he can use that leisure for Ms own advan- 
tage productively, a whole series of Mstorical conditions 
must have ripened; and before he can turn it to account 
as the expenditure of surplus labom on behalf of others, 
compulsion will be necessary. If capitalist production 
were introduced, the good feUow would perhaps have to 
work for six days a week in order to procure for Mmself 
the product of one working day. The boimty of nature 
does not explain why, in that case, he should have to work 
for six days a week, or why he should have to hand over 
five days’ surplus labour. All that it explains is why his 
necessary labour is restricted to one day in each week. 
Whatever happens, we have no right to say that Ms surplus 


Sale of Interest, London, 1750, p. 60. — The anthor of this epoch- 
making work, published anonymously, was J. Massey. Hume took 
his theory of interest from it. 

» "Labour must always leave a surplus." Thus writes Proudhon, 
who seems to fancy that this, too, is one of the rights and duties of 
the citizen 1 

» F. Shouw, Die Erde, die Pfianze, und der Mensch, second edition, 
Leipzig, 1854, p. 148. 
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product is thp outcome of some occult quality inherent in 

human labour. 

The historically developed social productivity of labour, 
and also the natural productivity of labour, take on the 
semblance of being the productivity of the capital with 
which that labour is incorporated. 

Ricardo never troubles to enquire into the origin of 
surplus value. He discusses surplus value as if it were 
something inherent in the capitalist method of production, 
which in his eyes is the natmnl form of social production. 
When he speaks of the productivity of laboim, he seeks in 
it, not the cause of the existence of surplus value, but only 
the cause which determines the magnitude of surplus value. 
On the other hand, his school has loudly proclaimed that 
the productivity of labour is the generating cause of profit 
(read, surplus value). Certainly this marks an advance as 
compared with the mercantilists, who held that the excess 
of the price of products over their costs of production arose 
out of exchange, and came into existence because the 
products were sold above their value. Nevertheless, even 
the Ricardian school has evaded the problem instead of 
solving it. The truth is that these bourgeois economists 
were warned by a sound instinct that to probe too deeply 
into the burning question of the origin of surplus value 
would be extremely dangerous. But what are we to think 
when we find that John Stuart Mill, half a century after 
Ricardo, solemnly proclaims his own superiority over the 
mercantilists when he is simply repeating the lazy quibbles 
of the vulgarisers of Ricardo’s doctrine? 

Mill writes: "The cause of profit is that labour produces 
more than is required for its support." So far, he is only 
having on the old string, but he wishes to add something 
original, so he goes on to say: "To vary the form of the 
theorem; the reason why capital yields a profit, is because 
food, clothing, materials, and tools, last longer than the 
time which was required to produce them." He here con- 
founds the duration of labour time with the lastingnpjig of 
the products of labour. Accorchng to this view, a master 
baker, whose products last only one day, could never 
extract from his wage workers as much profit as can 
the owner of a madiinemaking works, whose products 
pdure for twenty years or more. Of course, tins much 
is true that birds would have to do without nests. 
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if a nest did not last longer than the time it takes 
in building! 

Having established this fundamental troth. Mill proceeds 
to establi^ his own superiority over the mercantilists: 
"Wq thus see that profit arises, not firom the incident of 
exchange, but from the productive power of labour; and 
the genei^ profit of the country is alwaj's what the produc- 
• five power of labour makes it, whether any exchange takes 
place or not. If there were no di\'ision of employments, 
there would be no buying or selling, but there would still 
be profit.” For Mill, then, exchange, buying and selling, 
the general conditions of capitalist production, are but an 
incident; and there would ^ways be profits even though 
there should be neither purchase nor s^e of labour power! 

"If”, he continues, "the labourers of the country col- 
lectivdy produce 20 % more than their wages, profits will 
be 20 %, whatever prices may or may not be.” This is a 
fine example of tautology; for if workers produce a surplus 
value of 20 % for the capitalists who employ them, the ratio 
between the profits and the total Vi'ages of the workers wiQ 
be 2o:xoo. Furthermore, it is absolutely false to say that 
"profits will be 20 %”. They will always be less, for profits 
are calculated upon the sum total of the capital outlay. If, 
therefore, the outlay on capital be £500, of which £400 has 
been spent upon means of production, and £100 upon the 
wages of labour, and if the rate of smplus value be, as 
assumed, 20 %, tten the rate of profit will be 20 1500 — ^wWch 
is 4 % and not 20 %. 

Now we come to a splendid example of the way in which 
Mill deals with the various historic^ forms of social pro- 
duction: "I assume, throughout, the state of things w'Mch, 
where the labourers and capitalists are separate classes, 
pre\’ai!s, with few’ exceptions, universally; namely that 
the capitalist advances ^e whole expenses, including the 
entire remuneration of the labourer." He must be the victim 
of a strange optical illusion to see everj'where a state of 
affairs which as j’et can be found on our earth only in 
exceptional instances ! Well, let us go on. Mill is good enough 
to admit, "that he should do so is not a matter of inherent 
necessity’”. On the contrar}’, he writes: "The labourer might 
w’ait, until the production is complete, for all that part of 
his wages w'hich exceeds mere necessaries; and even for the 
whole, if he has funds in hand sufficient for his temporarj’ 
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support. But in the latter case, the labourer is to that 
extent really a capitalist in the concern, by supplying a 
portion of the funds necessary for carrying it on.” Mill 
might just as weU say that the worker, who advances not 
only tlie necessaries of life but also the means of labour, 
is in reality his own wage worker. With equal justice he 
might say that the American peasant proprietor is his own 
slave, a slave who works for himself instead of for a master. 

After Mill has thus clearly proved that capitalist pro- 
duction would always exist even if it did not, he is consistent 
enough to prove that it docs not exist even when it exists: 
“And even in the former case” [when the workman is a 
wage labourer to whom the capitalist advances all tlie 
necessaries of life], "he” [the labourer] "may be looked upon 
in the same light” [in the same light as a capitalist], "since, 
contributing his labour at less than the market price” [1], 
"he may be regarded as lending the difference” [?] "to his 
employer and receiving it back with interest.”* In the real 
world, the worker advances his work to the capitalist for 
a week, in order to receive the market price of his labour 
power at the end of the week; and he goes on doing this 
week after week. This, says Mill, transforms him into a 
capitalist! On a level plain, mere mounds look like hills. 
We can measure the imbecile flatness of the modern 
bourgeoisie by the altitudes its "great intellects” can reach. 

« John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy, London, 1868, 
pp. 252-1853, ct passim. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

CHANGES OF MAGNITUDE IN THE PRICE OF 

LABOUR POWTSR AND IN SURPLUS VALUE 

The value of labour power is determined by the value of 
the necessaries of life habitually required by the average 
worker. Although the form of these necessaries may varj’ 
from time to time, the quantity of them is known at a 
particular epoch and in a particular society, and may 
therefore be treated as a constant magnitude. \\Tiat varies 
is the value of this quantity. Two additional factors play 
their part in deciding the value of labour power. One is 
the cost of evolving this power, a cost which varies as the 
mode of production varies; the other is the natural diversity 
of the labour power, the question whether it is male or 
female, mature or immature (whether it is the labour of 
children, young persons, or adults). The use of these different 
, kinds of labour power (a use which is determined by the 
method of production) md;es a great difference in the 
cost of reproducing the working-class family and in the 
value of the labour power of the adult male worker. These 
two last-mentioned factors are, however, left out of account 
in the following investigation. 

I assume: i. that commodities are sold at their value; 
2. that the price of labour power, though it may occasion- 
all}^ rise above its value, never sinks below that value. 

On these assumptions, we have seen that the relative 
magnitudes of surplus '\^ue and of the price of labour 
power are determined by three circumstances: i. the 
length of the working day, or the extensive magnitude of 
labour; 2. the norm^ intensity of labour, or its intensive 
magnitude, so that a specified quantity of labom is expended 
in a specified time; 3. the productivity of the labour in 
accordance with which a spedfied quantity of labour yields, 
in a specified time, a greater or a smaller quantify of product, 
the quantity depending on the degree of development of 
the conditions of production. It is obvious that very different 
combinations are possible; according as one of the three 
factors is constant, while two are ^’ariable; or as two of the 
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factors are constant and one of them variable; or as all 
three of them are simultaneously variable. The number 
of these combinations is augmented by the fact that, %vhen 
these factors simultaneously v^, the magnitude and the 
Section of the respective variations may <Mer. In what 
follows, only the chief combinations are considered. 

I. Length of Working Day and Intensity of Labour 
ARE Constant; Productivity of Labour is Variable. 

On these assumptions, the value of labour power and the 
magnitude of surplus value are determined by three laws. 

A. A working day of given length always creates the 
same amount of value, no matter how much the produc- 
tivity of labour, and, with it, the mass of the product, and 
the price of each single commodity produced, may vary. 

If the value created by a working day of 12 hours be, 
let us say, 6s., then, although the quantity of the use- 
values produced varies with the productivity of labour, 
the value of 6s. is merely spread over a greater or a smaller 
number of commodities. 

B. Surplus value and the value of labour power vary 
inversely. A change in the productivity of labour, its 
increase or its decrease as the case may be, gives rise to an 
opposed variation in the value of labour power, and to a 
like variation in surplus value. 

The value created by a working day of 12 hours is a 
constant quantity, say 6s. This constant quantity is equal 
to the sum of the surplus value plus the value of the labour 
power, which latter value the labourer replaces by an 
equivalent. It is self-evident that when a constant quantity 
consists of two parts, one of these parts cannot increase 
unless the other diminishes. The value of the labour power 
cannot rise from 3s. to 4s., unless the surplus value falls 
from 3s. to 2s.; and the surplus value cannot rise from 3s. 
to 4s. unless the value of the labour power falls from 3s. 
to 2s. In these circumstances, therefore, no change in the 
absolute magnitude, either of the surplus value or of the 
value of the labour jpower, can occur without a simultaneous 
change in their relative magnitudes — ^in the ratio between the 
magnitude of the one and the magnitude of the other. The 
two magnitudes cannot possibly rise or fall simultaneously. 

Further, the value of the labour power cannot fall, and 
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consequentiy the surplus value cannot rise, unless there 
is an increase in the productivity of labour. For instance, 
in the foregoing case, the value of the laboiu: power cannot 
fall from 3s. to 2s., unless an increased productivity of 
labour makes it possible to produce in 4 hours the quantity 
of the means of subsistence which formerly required 
6 hours for its production. Conversely, the value of the 
labour power cannot increase from 3s. to 4s., unless the 
productivity of labour falls, so that 8 hours are required 
for the production of a given quantity of the means of 
subsistence which formerly could be produced in 6 hours. 
It follows from these considerations that an increase in 
the productivity of labour reduces the value of labour 
power and therewith increases surplus value; w'hereas a 
decline in the productivity of labour increases the value 
of labour power and reduces surplus value. 

When formulating this law, Ricardo overlooked one 
circumstance. Although the change in the magnitude of 
surplus value or of surplus labour gives rise to an inverse 
change in the magnitude of the vrdue of labour power or 
in that of the necessary labour, it by no means follows that 
they vary in the same proportion. They do increase or 
dimmish by the same quantity. But their proportional 
increase or decrease depends on their original magnitudes, 
before the change in the productivity of labour took place. 
If the value of the labour power was 4s., or if the necessary 
labour time was 8 hours, if the surplus value was 2s., or the 
surplus labour 4 hours, and if, in consequence of an increase 
in the productivity of labour, the value of the labour power 
now f^s to 3s., or the necessary labour to 6 hours — ^the 
surplus value will rise to 3s., or the surplus labour to 6 
hours. The same quantity is., or 2 hours, is added in one 
case and subtracted in the other. But the proportional 
change in magnitude is different in the two cases. Whilst 
the "^ue of the labour power falls from 4s. to 3s., that is 
b5' J or 25 %, the surplus value rises from 2s. to 3s., that is 
by I or 50 %. It follows, therefore, that the proportional 
increase or decrease in surplus value consequent on a given 
change in the productivity of labour, dej«nds on the 
original magnitude of that portion of the working day which 
has embodied itself in surplus value; the smaller that 
portion, the greater the proportional diange; the greater 
that portion, the less the proportional change. 
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C. Increase or diminution of surplus value is always the 
result of, and never the cause of, the corresponding decrease 
or increase in the value of labour power.* 

Since the working day is of a constant magnitude, and 
is represented by a value of constant magnitude; since to 
every change in the magnitude of surplus value there 
corresponds an inverse change in the magnitude of the 
value of labour power; and since the value of labour power 
can only change concomitantly with the change in the 
productivity of labour — it is plain that under these condi- 
tions every change in the magnitude of surplus value must 
arise out of an inverse change in the magnitude of the value 
of labour power. If then, as we have already seen, there 
can be no change of absolute magnitude in the value of 
labour power and no change in surplus value unaccompanied 
by a change in their relative magnitudes, it follows that 
no change in their relative magnitudes is possible without 
a previous change in the absolute magnitude of the value 
of labour power. 

According to the third law, a change in the magnitude 
of surplus value presupposes a change in the value of labour 
power, which latter change is brought about by a change 
in the productivity of labour. The limit of the change is 
given by the altered value of labour power. Neverthdess, 
even when circumstances allow the law to operate, subsi- 
diary movements may occur. If, for instance, in consequence 
of the increased productivity of labour, the value of labour 
power should fall from 4s. to 3s., or if the necessary labom: 
time should fall from 8 hours to 6, the price of labour power 
could only fall to 3s. 8d., 3s. 6d., 3s. 2d., and so on, and 
the surplus value, consequently, could not rise above 
3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., 3s. lod., and so on. The amount of this 

> To this third law, McCulloch and others have made the absurd 
addition, that a rise in surplus value unaccompanied by a fall in the 
value of labour power may occur through the abolition of taxes 
payable by the capitalist. The abolition of such taxes makes no 
change whatever in the quantity of the surplus value which the 
industrial capitalist primarily extorts from the worker. It merely 
alters the propo^on in which that surplus value is divided between 
himself and third persons. It consequently makes no difference 
whatever in the ratio between surplus value and the value of labour 
power. McCulloch's exception therefore only proves his misunder- 
standing of the law — a misfortune that often occurs to him when he 
is popularising Ricardo, just as a like misfortune often happens to 
J. B. Say when he is popularising Adam Smith. 
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decline, the lowest limit of which is 3s. (the new l^ijne of 
labour power), depends on the relative weight winch the 
pressure of capital on the one hand, and the resistance of 
the workers on the other, can throw into the scale. 

The value of labour power is determined by the value of 
a definite quantity of the means of subsistence. WTiat 
changes concomitantly with the changes in the productivity 
. of labour is the value of these means of subsistence, not 
their quantity. It is, however, possible that, owing to an 
increase in productivity of labour, both the worker and 
the capitalist may simultaneously be able to appropriate 
a greater quantity of these necessaries, without any change 
in the price of labour power or in surplus value. If the original 
%'alue of labour power be 3s., and if the necessary labour 
time be 6 hours, if the surplus value likewise be 3s., and the 
surplus labour 6 hours — ^then, if the producti\'ity of labour 
be doubled without altering the ratio of necessary labour 
to surplus labour, there will be no change of magnitude in 
surplus value and the price of labour power. The only 
res^t will be that each of them will represent twice as many 
use-values as before; these use-values being twice as cheap 
as before. Although there will be no change in the price 
of labour power, the price will now be above its value. 
If, however, the price of labour power had fallen, not to 
IS. fid. (the lowest possible figure consistent with its new 
^'alue), but to 2s. lod., 2s. fid., and so on, this lower price 
would still represent an increasing quantity of the neces- 
saries of life. Thus it is possible, when the productivity of 
labour is increasing, for the price of labour power to keep 
on falling, and yet for this fall to be accompanied by a 
constant growth in the quantity of the w’orker's means of 
subsistence. Relatively, however, when the value of the 
labour power is compared with surplus value, there is a 
constant fall in the^atio between them, so that the gulf 
between the position of the worker and that of the capitalist 
continually widens.* 

u, 

> "When an alteration takes place in the productiveness of 
industry, and that either more or less fe produced by a given 
quantity of labour and capital, the proportion of wages may ob- 
viously vary, whilst the quantity, wMch that proportion represents, 
remains the same, or the quantity may vary whilst the proportion 
remains the same." Ouilines of Political PcoKomy (anonymous), 
London, 1833, p. 67. 
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Ricardo was the first who accurately formulated the 
three laws above given. There are, however, certain errors 
in his formulation. First of all, he looks upon the particular 
conditions under which these laws hold good as the seU- 
evident, general, and exclusive conditions of capitalist 
production. He recognises no change, either in the length 
of the working day, or in the intensity of labour, so that, 
for him, there can be only one variable factor, the produc- 
tivity of labour. Secondly (and this error vitiates his analysis 
far more seriousty). he has not, any more than other 
economists, ever studied surplus value in and by itself, 
that is independently of its special forms, such as profit, 
land-rent, etc. He therefore lumps the laws concerning the 
rate of surplus value with the laws of the rate of profit. 
As I have already said, the rate of profit is the ratio between 
the surplus value and the total outlay of capital, whereas 
the rate of surplus value is the ratio between the surplus 
value and the variable part of this capital. Let us assume 
that a capital C of £500 is made up of raw material, instru- 
ments of labour, etc., to the amount of £400, or c; and of 
wages to the amount of £100, or v; and, further, that the 
surplus value is £100, or s. Then we have a rate of surplus 

value ^=1^=100 %. But the rate of profit ^=|^=20 %. 

It is, moreover, obvious that the rate of profit may depend 
on circumstances that in no way affect the rate of siuplus 
value. I shall show in Book Three that, with a given rate 
of surplus value, we may have any number of rates of 
profit; and that various rates of surplus value may, under 
given conditions, find expression in one and the same rate 
of profit. 


2. Length of Working Day anet* PRODucn^^Ty of 
Labour are Constant; Intensity of Labour is Variable. 

Increasing intensity of labour implies that there is an 
increased expenditure of labour in a given period of timi^ 
Consequently, a more intensive worls^g day is embodied 
in a larger quantity of products than is a less intensive 
working day of the same number of hours. Or, if the working 
day be of the same length, it gives rise to more products 
when the productivity is greater. In the latter case, however. 
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the value of the individual product diminishes, since it 
costs less labour than before. In the former case, the value 
of the individual product remains unchanged, seeing that 
now, as before, the product costs the same amount of 
labour. Here, the number of products is increased vdthout 
any fall in their price. As their number increases, the total 
amount of their price increases too; whereas, in the other 
case, the same total amount of value is represented only 
by an increased quantity of products. Thus, when the 
number of working hours remains the same, the more 
intensive working day is embodied in a product of higher 
gross value; this meaning, when the value of money remains 
unchanged, that it is embodied in more money. The value 
created ^'aries concomitantly with variations in the degree 
to which the intensity of labour varies from the social norm. 
Consequently, the same working day is not represented, 
as it was before, by a constant, but by a variable amount 
of created value. For instance, a more intensiw 12-hour 
dajf may be represented by 7s. or 8s., instead of by 6s., as 
it would be if it were a 12-hour day of customarj' intensity. 
It is obvious that if the value created by one day’s labour 
increases from, say, 6s. to 8s., then the two parts into 
which this value is ivided (namely, price of labour power, 
and surplus value) may both of them increase simultaneously 
and either equally or unequally. The price of labour power, 
on the one hand, and of surplus value, on the other, can 
both increase simultaneously from 3s. to 4s. when the amount 
of value created increases from 6s. to 8s. Here the rise in the 
price of labour power does not necessarily mean that the price 
of labour power has risen above its value. On the confrarj', 
the rise in price may be accompanied by a fall in value. This 
always happens when the rise in the price of labour power 
is not sufiicient to compensate for the increased wear and 
tear of labour power. 

We know that, with transient exceptions, a change in 
the productivity of labour only brings about a change 
in the magnitude of the value of labour power, and there- 
fore in the magnitude of surplus value, when the products 
of the branch of industry ivith which we are concerned form 
part of the ordinary everyday consumption of the worker. 
But, in the present case, this condition no longer applies. 
For no matter whether the diange in the magnitude of the 
labour be extensive or intenave, there corresponds to this 
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change in magnitude a change in the magnitude of the value 
created, irrespective of the nature of the article in which 
that vhlue is embodied. Should the intensity of labour 
increase simultaneously and to the same degree in all 
branches of industry, then the new and higher degree of 
intensity would become the social norm for the society 
concerned, and would thus cease to count as an extensive 
magnitude. But still, even then, the intensity of labour 
would be different in different countries, and would there- 
fore influence the application of the law of value to tte 
working days that prevailed in the respective countries. 
The more intense working day in one country would be 
represented by a greater sum of money than the less intense 
working day in another country.* 

3. Productivity and Intensity of Labour are Con- 
stant; Length of Working Day is Variable. 

The working day can vary in either of two directions. 
It may become longer or shorter. 

A. The productivity and intensity of labour remaining 
unchanged, a reduction in the length of the working day 
leaves tilie value of labour power and therefore the necessary 
labour time unchanged. It reduces surplus labour and sur- 
plus value. With liie fall in the absolute magnitude of 
surplus value, there is associated a fall in its relative 
magnitude, that is to say its magnitude in relation to the 
value of labour power, which here remains unaltered. 
The only way in which the capitalist could indemnify 
himself would be by forcing the price of labour power 
down below its value. 

All the customary arguments against a reduction in the 
working day are based upon the assumption that this 
reduction takes place under the conditions now being 
considered; whereas, in reality, a change in the produc- 

« “All things being equal, the English manufacturer can turn 
out a considerably larger amount of work in a given time than a 
foreign manufacturer, so much as to counterbalance the difference 
of the working days, between 60 hours a week here and 72 or 80 
elsewhere." R^orts of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1885, p, 65. 
— ^A more widespread legal restriction of the hours of labour in 
continental factories would be an infallible means for diminishing 
this qualitative difference between the continental and the 
working day. 
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tivity and intenaty of labour either precedes or inunedi- 
atdy follows a reduction in the length of &e working day.* 

B. Now let us suppose that the length of the working 
day is increased. Let the necessary labour time be 6 hours, 
or the value of labour power 3s.; and let the surplus labour 
be 6 hours, and the surplus value therefore 3s. The total 
working day will then be 12 hours, and will be embodied 
in a value of 6s. If the working day be now lengthened by 
2 hours, the price of labour power re m aining unchanged, 
the rdative magnitude of surplus value increases as w'ell as 
the absolute magnitude. Although tiie magnitude of the 
value of labour power remains unchanged absolutely, it 
declines rdativdy. Under tlie conditions assumed in i, 
the rdative value of labour power could not change without 
a change in its absolute value. Here, on the other hand, the 
change in the rdative value of labour power is the residt of 
an absolute change in the magnitude of surplus value. 

Since the value in which a day’s labom: is embodied 
increases as the working day grows longer, there can be 
a dmultaneous increase in the price of labomr power and in 
surplus value, the increase in these two being equal or 
unequal. Thus a simultaneous increase in the respective 
magnitudes may occur in dther of two cases: when there is 
an absolute increase in the length of the working day; and 
when there is an increase in the intendty of the labour 
without any sudi increase in the length of the working day. 

WTien there is an increase in the length of the working 
day, the price of labour power may fdl bdow its value, 
al&ough it remains nominally undianged, or even increases. 
For, as the reader will remember, the value of a day’s labour 
■power is estimated in accordance with its normd average 
duration, or in accordance with the normal duration of 
life- among the workers; and therefore (in conformity with 
the general nature of man) upon a calculus as to the normal 
transformation of bodUj' substance into motion.* Up to a 
certain point, the increased wear and tear of labour power 

* "There are compensating circumstances . . . which the working 
of the Ten Honrs Act has brought to light." Reports of Inspectors 0/ 
Factories, December i, 1848, p. 7. 

’ *'The amount of labour which a man had undergone in the course 
of 24 hours might be approximately arrived at by an examination 
of the chemical (dianges which had taken place in his body, changed 
forms in matter indicating the anterior exercises of dynamic force." 
Grove, On the Correlation of Physical Forces. 
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which is inseparable from an increase in the length of the 
working day can be compensated by higher wages. Beyond 
this point, wear and tear increases in geometrical progresrion, 
and at the same time all the normal conditions essential to 
the reproduction and functioning of labour power are thrown 
out of gear. The price of labour power and its rate of 
exploitation cease to be commensurable quantities. 

4. SiMxmxANEOUS Variations IN Duration, Productiyity, 
and Intensity or Labour. 

It is obvious that under this head a great many combina- 
tions are possible. Any two of the factors may vary while 
the third remains constant, or all three of them may vary 
simultaneously. They may vary to an equal or to an unequi 
degree, and in the same direction or in opposite directions, 
so that their variations may counteract one another, wholly 
or in part. Still, the analysis of all possible cases can easily 
be achieved in accordance with the principles explained 
under heads i, 2, and 3. The effect of every possible combina- 
tion can be calculated by treating each factor in turn as 
variable, and the other two as constant for the time being. 
It will suffice, therefore, to discuss two important instances 
briefly. 

A. Declining productivity of labour with a simultaneous 
increase in the length of the working day. 

When we are speaking here of a decline in the productivity 
of labour, we are concerned with branches of industry 
whose products determine the value of labour power; for 
instance, a decline in the productivity of labour in conse- 
quence of an accelerating decline in the fertility of the soil, ' 
with a corresponding increase in the prices of agricultural 
produce. Let us suppose that the working day is one of 
12 hours, that the amount of value created in one such day 
is 6s., that half of this replaces the value of the labour power, 
whilst the other half forms surplus value. Then the labour 
day is divided into 6 hours’ necessary labour and 6 hours' 
surplus value. Owing to the rise in the price of the products 
'of the soil, let us suppose that the v^ue of labour power 
now rises from 3s. to 4s., so that the necessary labour time, 
which was 6 hours, has become 8 hours. The working day 
remaining unchanged in length, the surplus labour falls 
from 6 hours to 4 hours, and the surplus value from 3s. to 
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2s. If, now, the length of the working day be increased by 
2 hours, that is from 12 hotucs to 14 horns, the surplus labour 
will then be 6 horns, just as it was under the conditions 
considered at the outeet of the paragraph, and the surplus 
value ^vill still be 3s., but there will be a decline in its pro- 
portional value as compared with the value of the labour 
power measured by the amount of necessary labour time. 
If the working day be increased by 4 hours, from 12 hours 
to 16 hours, then the relative magnitudes of surplus value 
and value of labour power, of surplus labour and necessary 
labour, continue unchanged; but the absolute magnitude 
of smplus value rises from 3s. to 4s., that of surplus labour 
from 6 working hours to 8, being an increase of J, or 33J %. 
Therefore, witti diminishing producti\ity of labour and a 
simultaneous increase in fte length of the working day, 
the absolute magnitude of surplus value may remain 
constant, at the very time when its relative magnitude 
diminishes; or its relative magnitude may remain undianged 
while its absolute magnitude increases; and, if the increase 
'in the length of the working day be suf&dent, both may 
increase. 

During the period between 1799 and 1815, the increasiag 
price of the necessaries of life in England led to a nominsd 
increase in wages, although real wages, in terms of the 
necessaries of life, were f^ng. From this fact. West and 
Ricardo inferred that the decline in the productivity of 
agricultural labour had led to a decline in the rate of su^lus 
value, and for them this assumption of a fact that existed 
only in their imaginations became the starting-point of 
important analyses into the relative magnitudes of wages, 
profit, and land-rent. As a matter of fact, at this time, 
thanks to the increasing intensity of labom: and to the 
enforced increase in the length of tiie working day, surplus 
value increased both absolutely and relatively. 'This was 
the period during which an immoderate increase in the 
lengtii of the working day was being taken as a matter of 
course;* it was the period peculiarly characterised by an 

* “Cotn and labour rarely match quite abreast; but there is an 
obvious limit beyond which they cannot be separated. With re^rd 
to the xmusual exertions made by the labouring classes in periods 
of dearness, which produce the fail of wages noticed in the evidence" 
[before the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 1S14-1815], "they 
are most meritorious in the individuals, and certainly favour the 
growth of capital. But no man of humanity could wish to see them 
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increase, on Uie one hand of capital, and on tlic oU\cr of 

pauperism.* 

B. Increasing intensity and productivity of labour, with 
a simultaneous diminution in the length of the working 
day. , . . 

Increased productivity of labour and an increase in its 
intensity have a like effect. Both of them increase the 
amount of products created in a given period of time. Both 
of them, therefore, reduce the portion of the working day 
wliich the worker needs for the production of his means 
of subsistence, or of their equivalent. The minimal lengtli 
of tlie worldng day is determined by this necessary but 
contractile portion of it. If tlie length of the working da}' 
were to be reduced to this minimum, surplus labour would 
disappear, and that is impossible under the c.ipitalist regime. 

constant and unremitted. They are most admirable ns a temporal}’ 
relief; but if they were constantly in action, effects of a similar kind 
would result from them, as from the population of a counti}’ being 
pushed to the very extreme limits of its food.” Malthus, Inquiry 
Vila the Nature and Progress of Pent, London, 1815, p. .jS, footnote. — 
Here Malthus obviously has in mind the increase in the working day, 
and elsewhere in his pamphlet he more Uian once makes direct 
allusion to this incrc.'ise; whereas Ricardo and others, though the 
increase in the length of the working day was notorious, persisted 
in making an unchanged length of the working day the b.asis of all 
their investigations. The more honour to Malthus for being plain- 
spoken about this mattcrl But the conservative interests, whose 
servitor he was, made it impossible for him to see that an unlimited 
increase in the length of the working day, combined with an c.xtra- 
ordinary development of machinery and with the exploitation of 
the labour of women and children, could not fail to make a large 
proportion of the working class "superfluous"; especially as soon 
as the war came to an end and the monopoly of England in the 
world market was over and done with. Naturally, it was far more 
convenient to himself, and far more accordant with the interests of 
the ruling classes (whom Alaltbus idolised with all the fervour 
which was fitting in a parson) for him to explain this "over-popula- 
tion" as due to the eternal laws of nature, instead of explaining it 
as the outcome of nothing more than the natural history of capitalist 
production. 

’ "A principal cause of the increase of capital, during the war 
proceeded from the greater exertions, and perhaps the greater 
privations, of the labouring classes, the most numerous in every 
society. More women and children were compelled, by necessitous 
circumstances, to enter upon laborious occup.ations ; and former 
worlonen were, from the same cause, obliged to devote a greater 
portion of their time to increase production." Essays on Political 
Economy, in which are illustrated the Principal Causes ,of the present 
National Distress, London, 1830, p. 248. 
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The abolition of the capitalist method of production would 
allow the length of the working day to be reduced to the 
amount of necessary labour time. But, even in the latter 
case, the amount of necessary labour time would (other 
things being equal) imdergo extension. It would do so, on 
the one hand, because the worker's essential wants would 
increase, because his standard of life would rise. On the 
other hand, a part of what is now regarded as surplus 
labour would be accounted necessarj' labour, namely tiiat 
amoimt of labour which is necessary for the provision of a 
fund for reserve and accumulation. 

The greater the increase in the productivity of labour, 
the more can the length of the working day be reduced; 
and the more the length of the working day is reduced the 
greater can be the increase in the intensity of labour. From 
a social standpoint, the productivity of labour increases as 
the economy of labour increases. Economj' of labour here 
means, not only an economising of the means of production, 
but also the avoidance of all needless labour. Although 
the capitalist method of production enforces economy in 
each individual business, ^e anarchy of competition leads 
to the most preposterous squandering of labour power and 
of the social means of production; while, as a side issue, 
capitalism leads to the creation of numerous occupations 
which are indispensable to itself, but which are in them- 
selves superfluous. 

The intensity and the productivity of labour being taken 
as constant, the iwoportion of the social working day 
which it ^vill be necessary to devote to material production 
\vill be shorter, and, as a consequence, the amount of time 
available for the individual's free intellectual and social 
activities will be greater, in proportion as the work is 
equably assigned to all the able-bodied members of societ}*, 
and in inverse proportion to the extent to which a particulM 
social stratum is able to shift the natural burden of labour 
from the shoulders of its own members to the shoulders of 
those belonging to another stratum. There will be a limit 
to the extent to which the working day can be reduced, 
but this limit will depend upon the productivity of the 
generalised labour of the community. In capitalist society, 
on the other hand, leisure time for a privileged class is 
produced by converting the whole lifetime of the masses 
into labour time. 
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VARIOUS FORMULAE FOR THE RATE OF 
SURPLUS VALUE 

We have seen that the rate of surplus value is represented 
by the following formulae: 

surplus value /s\ surplus value 

variable capital \v) value of labour power 
_ surplus labour 
necessary labour 

The two first of these formulae represent, as a ratio of 
values, that which, in the third formula, is represented as a 
ratio of the times during which the values are produced. These 
formulae, equated one to another, are rigorously definite 
and correct. We therefore find them substantially, though 
not consciously elaborated, in the classical political economy. 
There, also, we encounter tiie following formulae, derived 
from the foregoing: 

surplus labour surplus value 

working day ”” value of the product 
_ surplus produ ct 
total product 

One and the same ratio is here expressed as a ratio of 
labour times, of the values in which these labour times are 
embodied, and of the products in which these values exist. 
It is, of course, assumed that by “value of the product” is 
meant, only the value newly created in a working day, the 
constant part of the value of the product being excluded. 

In all these formulae, the actual degree of exploitation of 
laboiu, or the rate of siuplus value, is falsely expressed. 
Let the working day be 12 hours. tW, making the same 
assumptions as in former instances, the actual rate of 
exploitation of labour will be represented by the following 
ratios: 

6 hours' surplus labour surplus value of 3s. 

6 hours' necessary labour ~ variable capital of ssT” 
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But from the formulae under 2, we get: 

6 hours* surplus labour surplus value of 3s. 

working day of 12 hours ~ value created of 6s. ~ % 

These deduced formulae really e>qpress the proportion in 
which the working day, or the value produced by it, is 
di^’ided between capitalist and worker. If, therefore, they 
are to be treated as direct expressions of the rate of self- 
expansion of capital, the following erroneous law would 
be ^'alid: Surplus labour or surplus value can never reach 
100.* Inasmuch as surplus labour can never form anything 
but an aliquot part of the working day, or inasmuch as 
surplus %'alue can never form an3rthing more than an aliquot 
part of the total amount of value created, it necessarily 
follows that surplus labour always consists of a shorter 
time than the working day, or that surplus value always 
represents a smaller amount than the total value created. 
But if they were to attain the ratio of 100:100, they would 
have to be equal. For surplus labour to absorb the whole 
of the working day (we are concerned here Nvith the average 

» See, for instance, Kodbertns, Sosiale Britft an Kirchmatm, third 
letter, WiderUgur.g det Ricardo'scksn Tkeorie von der Grwidrenie 
ur.d Begriii’.dtmg einer neiien Rmteniheorie, Berlin, 1851 . 1 shall come 
back to this letter presently, /dthongh it contains a false theory of 
land-rent, the writer has seen through the nature of capitalist 
production. [Note added by Friedrich Engels. The foregoing shows 
how friendly was Marx’s attitude towards his predecessors whenever 
he discovered in their writings genuine advances, sound new ideas. 
Since the first edition of Bos KapUal appeared, the pubUcation of 
Rodbsitus’ letters to Rudolf Meyer has shown that certain reserva- 
tions must be made in what was said in the text by Marx. In those 
letters, we find the following passage: “Capital must be rescued, not 
oidy fram labour, but also from itself. This rescue will best be 
ariueved by treatfog the activities of the capitalist entrepreneur as 
economic and politicad functions that have been delegated to him 
because he is the owner of capital, and by treating his profit as a fom 
of salary paid to him because as yet we have no other kind of social 
organisation. But salaries may be regulated, and they may be 
reduced if they take too much 'from wages. Marx’s onslaught upon 
society (that is what his book seems to me) can thus be warded ofi. 
. . . Speaking generally, Marx’s book is not so _ much a study of 
capital as a polemic against the extant form of capital — a form which 
he confounds with the concept of capital itself. This confusion is 
the source of his mistakes.’’ Briefe, eie., von Dr. Rodberiiis-JageJ^ow, 
e^ted by Dr. Rudolf Meyer, Berlin, iSSi, yol. I, p. _ni, forty-eighth 
letter from Rodbertus. — To such ideological platitudes did Rod- 
bertus’ bold attack in his “Social Letters" finally dwindle.] 
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working day of the working week, liw worI:in?: year. etc.), 
the ncccssarj' labour will have to fall to 7cro. Pm if necessary 
labour disappears, surplus labour will also disapiviar, since 
the latter is only a function of the former. The ratio 
surpli.5lab m ^ siirito vate 

working day value created 

the limitary ratio of — . and still less can it rise to — — 

JOO lOO 


But it is otherwise with the rate of surplus value, or the 
actual degree of the e.xjdoitation of labour. Take, for 
inst.ancc, Monsieur L< 5 once de Lavergne's estimate, accord- 
ing to wliicli tlie linglish agricultural labourer receives only 
one-fourth of the product* or of its v.ilue, as against three- 
fourths which accrue to the capitalist (tlie farmer, in this 
case) — apart from the question of how the booty is subse- 
quently di\'ided between the capitalist (the farmer), the 
landlord, and others. According to this estimate, the ratio 
between the surplus labour and the necessary labour of the 
English agricultural labourer is 3:1, this being a rate of 
exploitation amounting to 300 %. 

The method in vogue among economists of treating the 
hours of labour as constant in number w.as confirmed by 
the use of the formulae 2, because in them surplus labour 
is always compared with a working day of fi.xed length. 
The same holds good when the dividing-up of the value 
that has been created is the sole consideration. The working 
day which has already been embodied in products ha\nng a 
given amount of value, is always a working d.ay of a giwn 
length. 

The habit of representing surplus value and the value of 
labour power as fractions of the value created (a practice 
which is the outcome of the capitalist form of production 
itself, and one whose significance will become apparent 
later) masks the specific character of the relation that under- 
lies capital, namely the exchange of variable capital for 
living labour power, and the consequent exclusion of the 
worker from the product. In place of these actualities, 
people sec only the delusive semblance of a relation of 


* That part of the product which merely replaces the constant 
capital that has been expended is, of course, left out of account in 
this c^culation. Monsieur de Lavergne. a blind admirer of England, 
is inclined to estimate the share of the capitalist too low rather than 
too high. 
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association, in which the worker and the capitalist share 
the product in proportions corresponding to the different 
elements they respectively contribute towards its formation.* 
For the rest, the formulae 2 are always reconver- 
tible into the formulae i. If, for instance, we have 

surplus laboTir of 6 hours , , 

— — T 7 r then the necessary labour tune 

working daj' of 12 hours 

is equal to a labour day of 12 hours minus the surplus labour 
of 6 hours, so that we get: 


surplus labour of 6 hours 100 
necessar}' labour of 6 hours ~ 100 

There is a third group of formulae, which I have already 
given by anticipation more than once. They run as follows: 

surplus value surplus labour 

value of labour power “ necessary labour 
_ unpaid labour 
~ paid labour 

The formula — nnght lead to nusunderstand- 

paid labour ** 

ing, might make us think that the capitalist pays for labour 
and not for labour power; but the foregoing considerations 
will enable us to escape this misimderstanding. The formula 


impaid labour 
paid labour 

, , . , surplus labour 

IS only a popular expression for rr — 

^ ^ ^ necessary labour 


The capitalist pays the value of the labour power (or the 
price of the labour power, which is not always identical 
with the value), and receives in exchange the faculty of 


> Seeing that all advanced forms of the capitalist process of 
production are forms of cooperation, nothing, of course, can be 
easier than to ignore their specdficaliy antagonistic character, and 
thus to pretend that they are free forms of association. That is what 
Count A. de Laborde does in his book, De V esprit de I’ association datis 
iotts les intirits de la eommunauti, Paris, 1818. — ^H. Carey, an American 
writer, is at times able to perform this conjuring trick with equal 
success when he is deaUng with the «ihaxacteristics of the slave- 
holding system. 
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disposing of the living labour power. His usufruct of this 
labour power consists of two periods. During the first of 
these periods, the worker is producing a value that is 
merely equal to the value of his labour power, but is nothing 
more than an equivalent. Thtis the capitalist who pays the 
price of the labour power, acquires in return a product of 
identical price. It is just as if he had bought the finished 
product in the market. In the surplus-labour period, on 
the other hand, the usufruct of the labour power creates 
value for the capitalist without his having to provide any 
equivalent for it.* He gets this conversion of labour power 
into value free, gratis, and for nothing, and in that sense 
surplus labour can be called unpaid labour. 

Capital, therefore, is not only what Adam Smith calls it, 
the command over labour. Frmdamentally, it is the command 
of unpaid labour. All surplus value, whatever the form into 
which it may subsequently become crystallised — as profit, 
land-rent, interest, etc, — is, substanti^y, the materialisa- 
tion of unpaid labour time. The secret of the self-expansion 
of capital finds its explanation in this, that capital has at 
its disposal a definite quantity of other people's impaid 
labour. 

> Although the physiocrats could not solve the enigma of surplus 
value, they were at least able to see this much, that surplus value is 
"independent and disposable wealth, which the owner has not 
purchased, and which he sells". Turgot, Reflexions sur la formation 
et la distribution dcs richesses, p. ii. 
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WAGES 




CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE VALUE, OR THE 
PRICE, OF LABOUR PO\VER INTO WAGES 

In the surface aspect of bourgeois society, the worker’s 
wages appear to be the price of labour, a definite amount 
of money paid for a definite amount of labour. People talk 
about the value of the labour, and say that the monetary 
expression of that value is the necessar3f or natural price 
of the labour. People speak, also, of the market price of 
labour, as a price whi^ fluctuates on either side of its 
necessary price. 

But what is the value of a commodity? It is the objective 
form assumed by the social labour that has been ex^nded 
in its production. Well, how do we measure the magnitude 
of its value? We measure that value by the magnitude of 
the labour it contains. How, then, shoidd we ascertain the 
value of, say, a la-hour working day? We should measure 
it by the twdve working hours contained in a working day 
of 12 hours — ^which is a ridiculous tautology.* 

If labour is to be sold in the market as a commodity, 
that labour must exist before it can be sold. But if the 
worker could give his labour an independent existence, he 
would sell a commodity, and not labour.* 

> "Mr. Ricatdo, ingeniously enough, avoids a difficulty vrhich, on 
a first view, threatens to encumber his doctrine that value depends 
on the quantity of labour employed in production. If this principle 
is rigidly adhered to, it follows that the value of labour depends on 
the quantity of labour employed in producing it — which is evidently 
absurd. By a dexterous turn, therefore, Mr. Ricardo makes the 
value of labour depend on the quantity of labour requited to produce 
wages; or, to give him the benefit of his own language, he maintains, 
that the i^ue of labour is to be estimated by the quantity of labour 
required to produce wages; by which he means the quantity of 
laTOur required to produce the money or commddities gii'en to the 
labourer. This is similar to saying, that the value of cloth is esti- 
mated, not by the quantity of labour bestowed on its production, 
but by the quantity of lateur bestowed on the production of the 
silverforwluch the moth is exchanged.” A Critical Dissertation on the 
A*afure, etc., of Value, pp. 50-5 1 . [By S. Bailey, published anon;piously.] 
- "IS you <^1 labour a commodity, it is not like a commodity which 
b first produced in order to exchange, and then brought to market 
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Apart from these contradictions, a direct exchange of 
money (that is, objectified labour) for living labour would 
either abrogate the law of value, which only begins to 
develop fredy on the basis of capitalist production, or else 
it would do away with capitalist production itself, which 
rests directly on wage labour. The working day of 12 hours, 
for instance, is represented in a money value of 6 s. Now 
here there are two possibilities. It may be that equivalents 
are being exchanged, and in that case the worker is receiving 
6 s. for 12 hours’ labour. Then the price of his labour would 
be equal to the price of what he produces. But if that were 
so, he would not produce any surplus value for the purchaser 
of his labour; the 6 s. would not be transformed into capital; 
the foundations of capitalist production would vanish, 
whereas it is upon these foimdations that he sells his labour, 
and his labour becomes wage labour. The other possibility 
is that for 12 hours' labour he receives less than 6 s., that 
is to say less than 12 hours’ labour. In that case, 12 hours’ 
labour are exchanged for 10 hours, or 6 hours, or even less 
labour, as the case may be. Such an equating of unequal 
magnitudes does not merely make an end of the determina- 
tion of value. So self-destructive a contradiction cannot 
possibly be expressed or formulated as a general law.* 

It does not help us out of our difficulty to explain the 
exchange of more labour for less by saying that the labour 
has a dfifferent form in the two cases, that one labour is 
objectified, the other living labour.* This is all the more 

where it must exchange with other commodities according to the 
respective quantities of each which there may be in the market at 
the time; labour is created at the moment it is brought to market; 
nay, it is brought to market before it is created.” Observations on 
certain Verbal Disputes, etc,, pp. 75-76. 

I "Treating labour as a commodity, and capital, the produce of 
labour, as another, then, if the values of these two commodities were 
reg^ulated by equail quantities of labour, a given amount of labour 
would . . . exchange for that quantity of capital which had been 
produced by the same amount of labour; antecedent labour would 
. . . exchange for the same amount of present labour. But the value 
of labour in relation to other commodities ... is determined not 
by equal quantities of labour." E. G. Wakefield, in his edition of 
Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, London, 1836, vol. I, p. 231. 

» "It has been necessary to agree" [a new version of the "social 
contract" 1] "that wherever work done is exchanged for work to be 
done, the latter [the capitalist] shall have a value higher than that 
which the former [the worker] has." Simonde [de Sismondi], De la 
richesse commerciale, Geneva, 1803. vol. I, p. 37. 
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absurd inasmuch as the value of a commodity is determined, 
not by the quantity of labour actually objectified in it, 
but by the quantity of living labour necessary for its 
production. Suppose that a commodity represents 6 working 
hours. If inventions are made enabling it to be produced in 
3 hours, the value of the commodity which has already been 
produced falls to one half. It now represents only 3 hours 
of necessary social labour, instead of the 6 hours it formerly 
represented. Thus what determines the magnitude of the 
v^ue of a commodity is the amount of labour needed for 
its production, not the objectified form of that labour. 

What actuaUy confronts the owner of money in the market 
is not labour, but the worker. WTiiat the worker sells is his 
labour power. As soon as his work really begins, it has 
already ceased to belong to him, and can therefore no 
longer be sold by him. Labour is the substance and the 
immanent measure of value, but it has itself no value.^ 

In the phrase "value of labour”, the concept of value 
is not merety expunged, but is transformed into its opposite. 
It is an expression as imaginary as when we speak of the 
value of the earth. Yet these imaginary expressions arise 
out of the very relations of production. They are categories 
for the phenomenal forms of essential relations. The students 
of other sciences are familiar with the fact that phenomenal 
things often appear in inverted forms; political economists 
are the only students of science who do not know this.* 

<'‘Labo'ar,the exclusive standard of value, . . . the creator of all 
wealth, no cotumodity." Thomas Hodgskin. 

> Those who attempt to explain such phrases as nothing more 
than poetic licence, only show how impotent is their analysis. 
Proudhon wrote: "Labour is said to have value, not as being itself 
merchandise, but in view of the values which it is potentially sup- 
posed to contain. The value of labour is a figurative expression." In 
answer to this I wrote in my Misire de la ■philosophic, pp. 34-35: 
"In labour as merchandise, which is a terrible reality, he can see 
nothing but a condensed form of words. We are to suppose, there- 
fore, that the whole of contemporary society, which is based upon 
labour as merchandise, is henceforward to be regarded as based upon 
a poetic licence, upon a figurative expression. If society wants to 
'rid itself of all the inconveniences’ with which it is afflicted, well 
and good, let it rid itself of cacophonous terms, let it change its form 
of words. All it need do is apply to the Academy, and ask for the 
publication of a new edition of that institution’s dictionary." — Of 
course, it is far more convenient to think that value means nothing 
at ffll. Then we can unceremoniously lump anything we like into this 
category. That is what J. B. Say does. Question : "What is value 
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Classical political economy borrowed uncritically from 
cverj'day life the category' "price of labour", and then went 
on to ask how this price is determined. The classical econo- 
mists soon recognised that the change in the ratio of supply 
and demand could not cxplmn, as concerned the price ol 
labour or the price of any other commodity, anything more 
than changes in price, that is to say the oscillations of 
market prices above or below a definite amount. When 
there is a balance between supply and demand, the fluctua- 
tions in price cease (other things being cqua!).^ But if that 
be so, then supply and demand fad to explain anything. 
The price of labour, when there is a balance between supply 
and demand, is its definite, its natural price; its price 
independent of the ratio between supply and demand; and 
that is the actual thing which we have to analyse. Or, again, 
when the fluctuations in market prices were observed 
throughout a lengthy period, such as a year, it was found 
that they cancelled one another, leaving an average price, 
a constant quantity. Obviously, therefore, the average 
price must be determined by some other factor than the 
deviations from it which cancelled one another. This price 
which dominates and controls the accidental market prices 
of labour (the physiocrats termed it the "necessary price”, 
and Adam Smith spoke of it as the "natural price” of 
labour) can, as in the ease of other commodities, be nothing 
else than its value expressed in money. In this way, political 
economy fancied that it w’as able to probe through the 
accidental prices of labour and reach its value. As with 
other commodities, this value was determined by cost of 
production. But what is the cost of production of the worker ? 
What does it cost to produce, or to reproduce, a worker? 
Unawares, the economists allowed that question to take 
the place of the one they had originally asked; for, as far 
as the problem of the cost of production of labour was 
concerned, they went round and round in a circle and made 
no advance. What, therefore, in political economy is termed 

Answer; "It is what a thing is worth." Question; "What is price?" 
Answer; "The value of a thing expressed in money." Question; 

'Why has the cultivation of the soil ... a value?" Answer: 
“Because we put a price on it."— Thus value is what a thing is worth, 
and the earth has "value" because we express its value in money. 
This is certainly a very simple w-ay of arriving at a knowledge of the 
why and wherefore of thin^l 
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the value of labour, is, in reality, the value of the labour 
power which exists in the personaliiy of the worker; and 
this is just as different from its function, labour, as a 
machine is from the work it does. Engrossed in considering 
the difference between the market prices of labour and its 
so-called value, and in considering the relation of this value 
to the rate of profit and to the 'l^ues of the commodities 
produced by means of labour, etc., they never noticed that 
the course of the analysis had not only led from the market 
prices of labour to its presumed value, but had also led to 
the resolution of this value of labour itself into the value 
of labour power. Ounng to their unawareness of the result 
of their own analysis, o^ving to their uncritical accept- 
ance of the categories "value of labour”, "natural price 
of labour”, etc., as ultimate and adequate expressions of 
the value relation they were considering, the classical 
political economists (as we shall see later) became entangled 
in inextricable confusions and contradictions, and thus 
provided the vulgar economists with a solid platform on 
which to practise the cult which has become a matter of 
principle mth them, a cult of triviality, the worship of 
appearances. 

Now let us turn to consider how the value and the price 
of labour power secure representation in their transformed 
shape as wages. 

We know that the daily value of labour power is calcu- 
lated upon a definite expectation of life for the worker, and 
that to this, likewise, there corresponds a definite length of 
the working day. Let us assume that the customary working 
day is 12 hours, and that the daily value of labour power 
is 3s., this being the monetary expression of a value in 
which 6 working hours are embodied. When the worker 
receives 3s., he receives the value of liis labour power 
operating for a space of 12 hours. If this daily value of labour 
power be now expressed as the value of the day’s labour, 
we get the formula: the 12-hours’ labour has a value of 3s. 
Thus the value of the labour power determines the value 
of the labour; or, expressing it in money, determines its 
necessary price. If, on the other hand, tiie price of the 
labour power deviates from its value, the price of the 
labour likewise deviates from its so-called value. 

Since the value of labour is only an irrational expression 
for the value of labour power, it is sdf-ewdent that the 
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value of the labour must invariably be less than the value 
it creates, for tlie capitalist always arranges that labour 
pow’cr shdl continue in operation for a longer time tlian is 
necessary for the reproduction of its own value. In the 
foregoing example, the value of labour power operating for 
12 hours is 3s., tliis being a value for whose reproduction 
labour must operate during 6 hours. The value created, 
however, is 6s., inasmuch as tlie labour power operates 
during 12 hours, and the value created is dependent, not 
upon the value of the labour pow’cr itself, but upon the 
duration of its functioning. Thus we arrive at the result, 
which at the first glance seems absurd, that labour which 
creates a value of 6s. has itself a value of 3s.' 

We see, further, that the value of 3s., which represents 
the paid portion of the working day (that is to say, 6 hours 
of labour), appears as tlie value or the price of the total 
working day of 12 hours, which includes 6 unpaid hours. 
Thus the wage form expunges every trace of the division 
of the worlUng day into nccessar}' labour and surplus 
labour, into paid and unpaid labour. All the labour assumes 
the aspect of paid labour. In the corvde (the forced labour 
of serfs under the feudal S3rstem), the work which tlie serf 
does for himself and the forced labour he does for the 
seigneur are set apart one from another in space and time, 
are palpably distinguishable one from anotlier. In slave 
labour, even that part of the working day in which the 
slave is merely replacing the value of his oivn means of 
subsistence, and during which, tliercfore, he is really 
working for himself, asssumes the aspect of work for his 
master. All his labour seems to be impaid labour.^ In the 
case of wage labour, on the other hand, even surplus labour 
or unpaid labour appears to be paid. In one case, the 

» Cf. my Kritik dtr poHiischen Oekonomie, in which, on p, 40, I 
state that, in the portion of the work which deals with capital the 
following problem will be solved: "How does production on the 
basis of exchange-value determined solely by labour time, lead to 
the result that the exchange-value of labour is less than the exchange- 
value of its product?" 

> The "Morning Star", a London free-trade org^^u whose sim- 
plicity verges on stupidity, declared again and again during the 
American Civil War, with all the moral indignation of which man is 
capable, that the negroes in the Confederate States worked for 
absolutely nothing. It would have done well to compare the daily 
cost of such a negro with that, for instance, of a free worker in the 
Bast End of London I 
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property relation hides the fact that the slave works part 
of Ms time for himself; in the other case, the money relation 
Mdes the fact that the wage worker works part of Ms time 
for nothing. 

Hence we can understand the decisive importance of the 
transformation of the value and the price of labour power 
into the form of the wages of labour, or into the value and 
the price of labour itself. Upon this phenomenal form, wMch 
renders the real relation invisible and brings its very oppo- 
site to light, are grounded the juridical concepts entertained 
alike by the worker and the capitalist, all the m3rstifications 
of the capitalist method of production, all its illusions of 
freedom, all the apologetic ar^ces of the vulgar economists. 

Nothing can be easier to explain why this is so, why tMs 
phenomenal form is necessary — even though Mstory has 
taken so long in solving the m3retery of wages. 

The exchange between capital and labour at first presents 
itself to the observer as being something of exactly the 
same kind as the buying and selling of other commoMties. 
The purchaser gives a certain sum of money, and the seller 
supplies an article wMch is of a diEerent kind from money. 
The jurist’s consciousness can recognise here notMng more 
than a material difference, which finds expression in the 
juridically equivalent formulas: *T give that you may give, 
I give that you may make, I make that you may give, and 
I make that you may make." 

Furthermore, since exchange-value and use-value are 
essentially incommensurable magmtudes, the eisqjressions 
"value of labour" and "price of labour" do not seem any 
more irrational than the expressions "value of cotton" 
and "price of cotton”. Besides, the worker is paid after he 
has performed Ms labour. In its fimction as means of 
pa3mient, money subsequently makes concrete the value 
or the price of the artide that is delivered, wMch, in the 
given case, is the value or the price of the labour that is 
performed. Finally, the "use-value” wMch the worker 
delivers to the capitalist is, in reality, not his labour power, 
but a function of that labour power — some particular useful 
work, sudi as tailoring, shoemaking, spinning, or what you 
will. The ordinary mind is quite unable to .grasp that, from 
another aspect, this specific kind of labour has a general 
dgnificance as a value-creating element, as a quality which 
distinguishes it from all other commodities, 
n — *c ^49 
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Let us put ourselves in tlie place of the worker who, for 
12 hours’ work let us suppose, receives the value created in 
6 hours’ work, say 3s. For him, in actual fact, liis 12 hours’ 
labour is the means whereby he purchases the 3s. The value 
of his labour power may vary with the value of his customary 
means of subsistence from 3s. to 4s,, or from 3s. to 2S.; of, 
the value of his labour pow'cr remaining the same, its 
price, owing to changes in supply and demand, maj' rise to 
4s. or fall to 2s. : but he always performs 12 hours' labour. 
Necessarily, therefore, every change in the magnitude of 
the equivalent he receives, appears to him to bo a change 
in the value or the price of his 12 hours’ labour. Adam 
Smith, who treated the working day as a constant,* was 
misled by this circumstance into maintaining that the 
value of labour is constant, although the value of the means 
of subsistence varies, and although one and the same 
w'orking day will therefore bring in a var3dng amount of 
money to the worker. 

Now let us turn to consider the capitalist. He W'ants to 
get as much labour as possible for as little money as possible. 
The only thing, therefore, which interests him in practice, 
is the dhTfcrence between the price of labour power and the 
value which its function creates. But he tries to buy all 
commodities as cheaply as possible, and invariably explains 
his profit to himself as due simply to buying cheap and 
selling dear, to buying a thing below its value and selling 
it above its value. He therefore fails to realise that, if such 
a thing as the value of labour really existed, and he really 
paid this value, no capital could exist, for his money could 
not be transformed into capital. 

Moreover, the actual movement of wages exhibits 
phenomena which seem to prove that what is paid for is, 
not the value of labour power, but the value of its function, 
the labour itself. We can refer these phenomena to two 
great classes. First of all, we have a change in wages asso- 
ciated TOth a change in the length of the working day. 
We might just as well infer that because it costs more to 
hire a machine for a week tiian for a day, what we are pa3dng 
for is, not the value of the machine, but the value of its 
working. Secondly, we have the individual differences 

» Only in a casual manner, in connexion with the topic of piece- 
work rates of wages, does Adam Smith allude to variations in the 
working day. 
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in the wages of difierent workers who are doing the same 
kind of work. We find the same indi^'idual differences in 
the dave S3retem, where labour power is sold openly, and 
without circumlocution — but here no illusions arise. In the 
dave system, however, the advantage of a labour power 
above the average, or the disadvantage of a labour power 
below the average, accrues to the slave owner; whereas in 
the S5^tem of wage labour, the advantage or disadvantage 
accrues to the worker himself, because he himself sells lus 
labour power, w’hereas the labour power of the slave is 
sold b}' another person. 

For the rest, in respect of the phenomenal form "value 
and price of labour”, or "wages" as contrasted with the 
essential rdation underlying that phenomenal form, which 
is the value and the price of labour power — the same 
difference holds that holds in respect of all phenomenal 
forms and their hidden substrata. The phenomenal forms 
diow themsel\'es spontaneously and directly, as current 
forms of thought; tte actual substrata must be discovered 
by scientific enquiry. Qassical political economy gets verj' 
near to the inner reality, without, however, consciously 
formulating it. Such a conscious formulation is impossible 
to economics imtil it has shed its bourgeois skin. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
TIME-WAGES 

Wages, in their turn, assume manifold forms, although we 
cannot leam this from a study of treatises on economics, 
for the authors of such treaties, being exclusively interested 
in the substance, neglect differences of form. A general 
account of these multifarious forms belongs to the special 
doctrine of wage labour, and therefore has no place in the 
present work. Still, it is incumbent here to distinguish 
briefly between the two dominant forms of wages. 

The reader will remember that the sale of laboiu' power 
is always effected for definite periods of time. Consequently, 
the form in whicli the daily value, the weekly value, etc., 
of labour power directly manifests itself, is that of "time- 
wages", that is to say d^y wages, weekly wages, etc. 

Now, the first thing we have to point out is that the 
laws set forth in Chapter Fifteen on the changes in the 
relative magnitudes of price of labour power and surplus 
value, pass, by a simple change of form, into laws of wages. 
Similarly, the distinction betiveen the exchange-value of 
labour power and the quantity of the means of subsistence 
into which this value is transformed, now appears as the 
distinction between nominal and real wages. It is needless 
to repeat as regards the phenomenal form, what has dready 
been fully discussed as regards the substantial form. Enough 
to speak of a few points characteristic of time-wages. 

The siun of money* which the worker receives for his 
day's labour, his we^’s labour, etc,, forms the amount of 
his nominal wages, or of his wages estimated in value. It 
is obvious, however, that, according as the length of the 
working day may vary (according, that is to say, to the 
quantity of labour supplied daily by the worker), the same 
daily wages, weekly wages, etc., may represent a very 
different price of labour— this meaning the payment of 
very different sums of money for the same quantity of 

‘ The value of money is, in the present discussion, always assumed 
to be constant. 
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labour.* In tune-wages, therefore, we must once more 
distinguish between the total amount of wages (daily wages, 
weekly wages, etc.) and the price of labour. How, ^en, are 
we to find this price, how are we to ascertain the money 
value of a given quantity of labour? The average price of 
labour can be found by dividing the average daily value 
of labour power by the munber of hours in the average 
working day. If, for example, the daily value of labour 
power be 3s. (tliis being tire value created by 6 hours' 
labour), and if the workhig day be one of 12 hours, then 

O 

the price of one worldng hour is — th of a shilling = 3d. 

The price of the working hour, thus ascertained, is the rmit 
of measurement for the price of labour. 

It follows, therefore, that the daily wage, the weekly 
wage, etc., may remain the same although the price of 
labour is continually declining. If, for instance, thecustomary 
labour day were 10 hours, and the daily vhlue of labour 
power 3s., the price of the working hour would be 35d.-, 
but it would fall to 3d. as soon as the worldng day became 
one of 12 horns, and it would fall to 2|d. as soon as the 
working day became one of 15 hours. All the same, the 
daily wage, or the weekly wage, remains unaltered. Con- 
versely, the daily wage or the weekly wage may rise, 
although the price of labour remains constant, or even falls. 
If, for example, the worldng day be 10 hours and the dail}’’ 
\'^ue of labour power be 3s., tten the price of a worldng 
hour is 3f-d. If the worker, owing to an improvement in 
trade, now works for 12 hours a day, the price of labour 
remaining unchanged, his daily wage will be 3s. y^d., 
though there has been no variation in the price of labour. 
A siinilar result could be achieved by an increase in the 
intensity of labour without any change in its extenave 
magnitude.* An increase in the nominal daily wage or 

< “The price of labour is the sum paid for a given quantity ot 
labour." Sir Hdurard tVest, Price of Com and fVages of Labour, 
London, 1S26, p. 67. — West is the author of an anonymous essay 
which marks an epoch in the history of English economics. Essay on 
the Application of Capital to Land, by a Fellow of Urdversity College, 
Oxford, London, 1815. 

* "The wages of labour depend upon the price of labour and the 
quantity of labour performed. ... An increase in the wages of 
labour does not necessarily imply an enhancement of the price of 
labour. From fuller employment, and greater exertions, the wages 
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weekly wage may therefore be accompanied fay an unaltered 
price of labour, or by a dedine in the price of labour. The 
same thing applies to the income of the working-dMS 
family, when die work performed by the head of the family 
is supplemented by the work of other members of the 
family. There are, therefore, wa5^ of lowering the price 
of labour independent of a reduction in the nominal daily 
or weekly wage.* 

As a general law it follows that, given the amount of 
druly or weekly labour, the daily wage or weekly wage will 
depend upon the price of labour, wmch itself varies either 
with the value of labour power or with the extent of the 
deviation of its price from its value. Given, on the other 
hand, the price of labour, the daily or weekly wage depends 
on the quantity of the daily or weeldy labour. 

The price of the working hour, the unit of time wages, is 
the quotient of the daily value of labour power divided by 
the number of hours of the customary working day. Let us 
suppose that this latter is a 12-hour day, and that the daily 
value of labour is 3s., this being the amount of value 
created by 6 hours’ labour. In these circumstances, the price 
of the working hour is 3d., and the amount of value created 
in the working hour is 6d. If the worker be now employed 
less than 12 hours daily (or less than 6 days a week), only 
6 or 8 hours daily let us say, he will receive, at the given 

of labour may be considerably increased, while the price of labour 
may continue the same.” West, op. nt„ pp. 67, 68, and 112. — The 
mam question, of course, is, how the "price of labour" is deter- 
mined ; but West evades this by means of some trivial verbiage. 

‘ An author I have already quoted several times, the anonymous 
witer of An Essay on Trade and Commerce (the most fanatical 
champion of the industrial bourgeoisie in the eighteenth century) 
perceives this, although he puts the matter in a confused way: "It is 
the quantity of labour and not the price of it" [he means by this the 
nominal daily or weekly wage] "that is determined by the price of 
provisions and other necessaries; reduce the price of necessaries very 
low, and of course you reduce the quantity of labour in proportion. 
, ._ . Master mwufacturers know that there are various ways of 
raising and felling the price of labour, besides that of altering its 
nominal amount," Op. cit., pp. 48 and 61. — ^Nassau W. Senior, who 
paakes use of West's work without mentioning it, writes as follows 
in his Three Lectures on the Rate of Wages, London, 1830, p. 14: "The 
labourer is principally interested in the amount of wages." — ^This 
means that the worker is mainly interested in what he receives, the 
nominal sum of his wages, and not in what he gives, the quantity 
of labour} 
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price of labour, only 2s. or is. 6d. as his daily wage.* Since, 
in accordance vdtii our assumptions, he must on the average 
work for 6 hours a day solely in order to produce a day’s 
wage corresponding to the vaJue of his labour power, and 
ance, according to the same assumptions, during each hour 
he is working half an hour for himself and half an hour for 
the capitalist, it is obvious that he cannot obtain for him- 
the value of the product of 6 hours if he is employed 
for less than I2 hours. In earlier chapters, we were studying 
the (hsastrous consequences of overwork; here, we are able 
to put our finger on the source of the troubles wth whidi 
the worker is affected by insufficient emplo5Tnent. 

If the hour's wage is fixed in such a way that the capitalist 
does not bind himself to pay a day’s wage or a week's wage, 
but only to pay wages for the hours during which he chooses 
to employ the worker, the capitalist can empio}' the worker 
for a sliorter time than that which w'as originally utilised 
as the b asis of an estimate of the hour’s ^vage, or of the unit 
measurement for the price of labour. Since this unit of 
measurement is determined by the ratio 

daily value of labour power ... _ , 

working day of a given number of hours 
all meaning as soon as the working day ceases to contain a 
definite number of hours. The tie between paid and unpaid 
labour is severed. The capitalist can now extract a defmte 
quantity of surplus labour from the worker without allow- 
ing him the labour time necessary for his owm subsistence. 
He can suppress all regularity of emplo)mient; and, accord- 
ing to his own convenience, caprice, or temporary interest, 
he can arrange for the alternation of spells of preposterous 
overwork with spells of complete or partial unemployment. 
On the pretext that he is pajing the “normal price of 
labour”, he can increase the length of the working da}' to 
an abnormal extent without any suitable compensation for 

> The effect of such an abnormal reduction of employment is 
quite different from 'that of a general reduction in the working day 
as the outcome of legislation. The former has nothing to do with the 
absolute length of tte working day, and may occur just as well in 
a working day of 15 hours as in one of 6 hours. In the former case, 
the normal price of labour is calculated on the assumption that the 
worker u engaged for 15 hours a day; in the latter case, on the 
assumption that he is engaged 6 hours a day on the average. The 
result, therefore, is the same if he works, in the one case, only for 
hours, and, in the other, only for 3 hours. 
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this to the worker. That c,\-plains the perfectly reasonable 
revolt of the building-trade workers of London in the year 
i860, against the attempt of the capitalists to enforce such 
an hourly wage upon them. A legal limitation of tlie w'ork- 
ing day puts an end to these abuses; but, of course, it docs 
not stop tlje reduction of emplojuncnt caused by the 
competition of machinerj'. by clianges in the qu.^ity of the 
workers employed, or by partial and general crises. 

When the daily wage or weekly wage is increasing, the 
price of labour may nominaUy remain constant, and may 
none the less sink below its normal level. Tliis always 
happens when, the price of labour or the price of the working 
hour being constant, the working day is increased beyond its 
customary length. If, in the fraction 

daily value of labour power ,, , • • 

— i r-. ; , the denominator increases, 

working day 

the numerator increases still more rapidly. The value of 
labour power, being dependent upon the wear and tear 
involved in its functioning, increases with the duration of 
its functioning, the increase in the value being more rapid 
than the increase in the duration of the functioning. In 
many branches of industrj' where time-wages prevail and 
where there are no legal restrictions imposed upon the 
working day, the natural growth of custom has dictated 
that the working day shall only be regarded as normal up 
to a certain duration. For instance, a lo-hour day is spoken 
of as the "normal working day", "the day’s work”, "the 
regular hours of work", and so on. Beyond this limit, 
working time is classed as overtime; and, if the hour is 
the unit of measurement, then an hour's overtime is paid 
at a higher rate than an hour of the normal working da5% 
although the “extra pay" is often calculated at a ridicu- 
lously low rate.* The normal working day is here a fraction 
of the actual working day, and we find often enough that 
the actual working day prevails throughout a longer period 
of the year than the normal working day.® The increase in 

« "The rate of pajment for overtirne" [in laccmaking] "is so small, 
from |d. and Jd. to 2d. per hour, that it stands in painful contrast 
to the amount of injury produced to the health and stamina of the 
workpeople. . . . The small amount thus earned is also often 
obliged to be spent in extra nourishment" Children’s Employment 
Commission, Second Report, p. XVI, n. 117, 

> For instance, this happened in tte paper-staining trade before 
the recent introduction of the Factory Act into this field of work. 
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the price of laboiff -when the working day is exteirded 
bej'ond a certain normal limit, takes such a form in various 
British industries, that the price of labour during what is 
called the normal working day is so low that the worker 
is compelled to work overtime, at a better rate, if he wishes 
to obtain a living wage.* A legM limitation of the working 
day puts a stop to these amenities.* 

It is a generally known fact that, the longer the working 
day in any branch of industry, the lower are the wages.3 

"We work ou with no stoppage for meals, so that the day’s work of 
10 j hours is finished by 4.30 p.m., and all after that is overtime, and 
we seldom leave o 5 working before 6 p.m., so that we are really 
working overtime the whole j-ear round." Mr. Smith's Evidence, 
Children’s Employmeiti Commission, First Report, p. X25. 

> This happened, for instance, in Scottish bleaching works, before 
the introduction of the Factory Act in 1862. "In some parts of 
Scotland. tUs trade was carried on by a system oi overtime, i.e. 10 
hours a day were the regular hours of work, for which a nominal 
wage of IS. 2d. per day was paid to a man. there being every day 
overtime for 3 or 4 hours, paid at the rate of 3d. per hour. The effect 
of this ^tem was that ... a man could not earn more than 8s. 
per week when working ordinary hours. . . . Without overtime, 
they could not earn a fair day’s wages." Reports of Inspectors of 
Factories, April 30, 1863. p. 10. — ^"The higher wages, for getting 
adult males to work longer hours, are a temptation too strong to be 
resisted." Reports of Inspectors of Factories, April 30, 1848, p. 5. — 
'l^e bookbinding trade in the City of London employs many young 
girls at ages from 14 to 15, under indentures which prescribe definite 
working hours. Nevertheless, during the last week of eatfii month, 
they work on until 10, 11, X2, or even x o’dock at night, side by side 
with the adult workers, in a very mixed company. "The masters 
tempt them by extra pay and supper”, which they eat in neigh- 
bouring public houses. See CMWreu’s Employment Commission, 
Fifth Report, p. 44, n. rgi. Immorally is rife among these young 
people, owing to the conditions of their employment, but it may be 
legged as a certain compensation to their "immortal souls" that 
a great many of the books they bind are Bibles and other devotional 
works! 

» Cf. Reports of Inspectors of Factories, April 30, 1863, p. 10. 

With a remarkably accurate appreciation of the state of riffaits. the 
London building-trades workers, during the great strike and lock-out 
of i860, declared that they would only accept wages by the hour on 
two conditions: first, that when the price of the working hour was 
fixed, it should be agreed that the working day was to be either 
o or xo hours, and that the price per hour for the lo-hour day was to 
be higher than that for the 9-honr day; secondly, that every' hour’s 
work beyond the normal working day should be paid a higher rate 
as overtime. 

3 "It is a very notable thing, too, that where long hours are the 
rule, small wages are also so." Reports of Inspectors cf Factories, 
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Factory Inspector A. Redgrave illustrates this by a com- 
parative survey of the twenty-year period from 1839 fo 
1859. He shows that during tbis period wages rose in the 
factories which were subject to the lo-hours' law, whereas 
they fell in the factories where work was carried on for 
14 to 15 hours a day.* 

From the law, “the price of labour being given, the daily 
or weekly ws^e depends upon the quantity of labour 
supplied", it follows, first of all that, the lower the price 
of labour, the greater must be the quantity of labour, or 
the longer must be the working day, so that the worker may 
be able to secure even the pittance of an average wage. 
In this case, the lowness of the price of labour acts as a 
stimulus to the extension of the working day.* 

Conversely, an extension of the working time leads to a 
fall in the price of labour, and thus to a fall in the daily or 
weekly wage. 

The determination of the price of labour by the fraction 

daily value of labour power , 

7-: — v -* — 7 : r- — TV shows that a mere 

working day of a given number of hours 

lengthening of the working day depresses the price of 
labour unless compensatory influences intervene. But the 
very drcumstances that enable the capitalist to lengthen 
the working day in the long run, enable him at first, and 
compel him subsequently, to depress the nominal price of 
labour also, until the total price of the increased number of 
working hours declines — ^until, that is to say, there is a 
decline in the daily or weekly wage. Reference to two circum- 
stances will suffice here. If one man does the work of one 
and a half or two men, the supply of labour increases, 
although the supply of labour power in the market remains 

October 31 , 1863, p. 9. — ^'The work which obtains the scanty pittance 
of food is, for the most part, excessively prolonged." Public Health, 
Sixth Report, 1864, p. 15. 

» Reports of Inspectors of Factories, April 30, i860, pp. 31-32. 

* The hand-nailmakeis in England, for instance, owing to the low 
price of their labour, have to work 15 hours a day in order to hammer 
our their pitiful weekly subsistence. "It's a great many hours in a 
day (6 a.m. to 8 p.m.), and he has to work hard all the time to get 
I id. or IS., and there is the wear of the tools, the cost of firing, and 
something for waste iron to go out of this, which takes off altogether 
2^ or 3d.'' Children’s Employment Commission, Third Report, p. 136, 
n. 671.— By the same working hours, the women earn a weekly wage 
of only 5s. Op. dt., p. 137, n. 674. 
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constant. The competition which thus arises among the 
workers enables the capitalist to depress the price of labour; 
while, conversely, the fall in the price of labour enables him 
to increase the working time even more.* Soon, however, 
this availability of abnormal amoimts of unpaid labour 
(amounts exceeding the average social quantity) engenders 
competition among the capitalists themselves. Part of 
the price of conunodities consists of the price of labour. 
The unpaid part of the price of labour need not be counted 
in calculating the price of commodities. It can be presented 
to the buyer. This is the first step to which competition 
leads. The second step it enforces is that there shall be 
excluded in addition, from the selling price of the commodity 
at least a part of the abnormal surplus value created b}’’ 
the prolongation of the working day. In this way there 
arises, at first here and there and subsequently as a custom- 
arj-rule, an abnormally low selling price of the commodity, 
which thenceforward functions as a permanent cause of 
excessively low wages and excessively long hours of work, 
though to begin with it was the effect of these same con- 
ditions. I merely allude in passing to this concatenation of 
circumstances, for the analysis of competition is not our 
present concern. Still, for the nonce I will let the capitalist 
speak for himself: "In Birmingham, there is so much 
competition of masters one against another, that many are 
obliged to do things as employers that they w’ould otherwise 
be ashamed of; and yet no more money is made, but only 
the public gets the benefit.”* The reader may remember 
to have heard of the two kinds of London bakers: those who 
sell bread at the full price, and are called the "full-priced” 
bakers; and those wiro sdl bread below its normal price, 
and are termed the "imderpriced” or the "undersellers”. 
Before the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, the "full- 
priced” denounced their competitors as follows: "Thej' 
only exist now by first defrauding the public, and next 

» Shonld a factory worker refuse to work the customary number of 
hours, "he would very shortly be replaced by somebody who would 
work any length of time, and thus be thrown out of employment”. 
Reports of Inspectors of Factories. October sr, rS49, Evidence, p. 39, 
n. 5S. — ^'If one man performs the work of two, ... the rate of 
profits will generally be raised ... in consequence of the additional 
supply of labour having diminished its price." Senior, op. cii., p. 14. 

* Children's Employment Commission, Third Report, Evidence, 
p. 66. n. =2. 
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getting i8 hours’ work out of their men for 12 hours* 
wages, . . . The unpaid labour of the men was made . . . 
the source whereby the competition was c^ed on, and 
continues so to this day. . . . The competition among the 
master bakers is the cause of the difficulty in getting rid of 
night-work. An underseller who sells his bread below the 
cost price accordihg to the price of flour, must make it up 
by getting more out of the labour of the men. . _ . , If I got 
only 12 hours’ work out of my men, and my neighbour got 
18 or 20, he must beat me in the selling price. If the men 
could insist on payment for overwork this would be set 
right. ... A large number of those employed by the 
undersellers are foreigners and youths, who are obliged to 
accept almost any wages they can obtain,”* 

This jeremiad is also interesting because it shows how 
nothing but the semblance of the relations of production 
is reflected in the capitalist’s brain. The capitalist is quite 
unaware that the normal price of labour likewise includes 
a definite quantity of tmpaid labour, and that it is precisely 
this unpaid labour which is the normal source of his gain. 
The category of surplus labour time does not, speaking 
generally, exist for him, seeing that surplus labour time is 
included in the normal workmg day, which he thinks he 
pays for when he pays a day’s wages. The overtime, on the 
other hand, the prolongation of the working day beyond the 
liimts corresponding with the usual price of labour, does 
exist for him. When confronted with a competitor who 
undersells him, he is even ready to insist upon extra pay for 
this overtime. Here, again, he is unaware that the extra 
pay also includes unpaid labour, just as the price of the 
ordinary working hour does. For instance, let us suppose 
that the price of one hour of the 12-hour working day is 
3d., this being the value created in half a working hour; 
and that the price of the oveiHme working hour is 4d., this 
being the value created in two-thirds of a working hour. 
In the former case, the capitalist appropriates a half, in the 
latter case a third, of the working hour without paying for it. 

• Report etc. relative to the Grievances complained of by ike Journey- 
men Bakers, Loudon, 1862, p, 411, and also in the.Evidence, nn. 479, 
359, and 27. All the same, the f^-priced baheis, as was mentioned 
and as their spokesman, Bennett, himself admits, make 
men "generally begin work at ii p.m., ... np to 8 o'clock the 
next morning, . . . they axe then engaged aU day long, ... as late 
as 7 o clock in the evening". Op. at., p. 22. 
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Wages by the piece are nothing but a metaihzirpiro^ of 
wages by time, just as wages by time are a metamorphosis 
of ^e value or the price of labour power. 


In piece-wages, it seems at first sight as if the use-value 
purchased from the worker could not be the function of 
his labour power, living labour, but must be labour already 
realised in the product; and as if the price of this labour 
were determined, not as with time-wages by the fraction 

daily value of labour power . x v 

— r -: — ^ — 7 : ^ r-r , but by the pro- 
working day of a given number of hours ■' ^ 

ducer's capacity for work.* 

The confidence that leads people to mistake this semblance 
for reality ought to have been severel}* shaken by the fact 
that time-wages and piece-ivages can exist side bj' side in 
the same branch of industry. For example : “The compositors 
of London as a genetal rule work by the piece, time-work 
being the exception, while those in the cotm^* work by the 
day, the exception being work by the piece. The ship- 
wr^hts of the port of London w’ork by the job or piece, 
Q while those of all other parts work by the day.”* In the 
Q London saddlery shops, we shall often find French workers 
and English workers employed side by side on the same 
J" kind of ivork, the Frenchmen being paid piece-ivagffi and 
Q the Englishmen time-wages. In those factories (in the 


* “The S3rstem of piece-work illustrates an epoch in the history 
of the worimg man; it is half way between the position of the mere 
day labourer depending upon the will of the capitalist, and tte 
cooperative artisan who in the not distant future promises to combine 
tte artisan and lie capitalist in his own person. Piece-workers are 
in fact tiieir own masters, even whilst working upon the capital 
of the employer.” John Watts, Trade Soeieties and Strikes, Machinery 
and Cooperative Societies, Manchester, 1865, pp. 52 - 53 * — quote this 
booklet, because it is a positive cesspool for ancient and rotten 
apologetic commonplaces. At one time this same Watts traded in 
Owenism, and in 1842 published a pamphlet entitled Facts and 
Fictions of Political Economists. Among other things he said: "Pro- 
perty is robbery.” But that was a long time ago. 

’ T. J. Dunning, Trades Unions and Strikes, London, r86o, p. 22. 
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proper sense of the term) where piece-wages are the general 
rule, we find that certain occupations arc unsuitable for 
piece-wages, for technical reasons, and that those who 
carry on such occupations are paid by time.* It is self- 
evident, however, that differences in the form of the 
payment of wages do not alter the substance, although 
one form may be more favourable to the development of 
capitalist production than the other. 

The customary working day, let us suppose, is 12 hours, 
of which 6 hours arc paid labour, and 6 hours unpaid. Let 
the amount of value created be 6s., so that the amount of 
value created in one working hour will be 6d. Experience 
shows, let us say, that a worker who works with an average 
degree of intensity and skill, one who e.'cpends nothing more 
than the socially necessary amount of labour lime in the 
production of an article, produces in 12 hours 24 distinct 
pieces, or 24 units of measurement of a continuous article. 
Then the value of these 24 pieces, or units, after we have 
deducted the portion of constant capital contained in them, 
is 6s., and the value of a single piece is 3d. The worker 
receives iM. per piece, and thus cams 3s. in 12 hours. 
Just as in the case of time-wages it does not matter whether 
we assume the worker to work 6 hours for liimsclf and 6 
hours for the capitalist; or half of every hour for himself 
and the other half for the capitalist; so here it does not 
matter whether we say that each individual piece is half 
paid for and half impaid for; or that the price of 12 pieces 
replaces the value of the labour power while the other 12 
pieces incorporate the surplus value. 

The piece-wage form is no less irrational than the time- 

* The simultaneous existence of piece-wages and time-wages in a 
factory, favours all sorts of trickery on the part of the factoij' owner. 
"A factory employs 400 people, the half of which work by the piece, 
and have a direct interest in working longer hours. The other aoo 
ate paid by the day, work equally long with the others, and get 
no more money for their overtime. . . . The \vork of these 200 people 
for half an hour a day is equal to one person's work for 50 hours, or 
five-sixths of one person's labour in a week, and is a positive gain 
to the employer." Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, i860, 
p. 9. — ^"Overworking to a very considerable extent still prevails; 
and, in most instances, with that security against detection and 
punishment which the law itself affords. I have in many former 
reports shown . . . the injury to workpeople who are not employed 
on piece-work, but receive weekly wages." Leonard Homer, Reports 
of Inspectors of Factories, April 30, 1859, pp. 8-9. 
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w-age form. WTiereas, for instance, two pieces of the com- 
modity produced, when the value of the means of production 
consumed in ma^g them has been subtracted, are worth 
6d., as being the product of one hour’s labour — all that the 
worker receives for them is 3d. In actual fact, the piece- 
wage does not directly express a ^mlue relation. It is not a 
question of measuring the value of the piece by the amount 
of labour time embodied in it; but, conversely, of measuring 
the labour expended by the worker, by counting the munber 
of pieces he has produced. In time-wages, the work is 
measured by its direct duration; in piece-wages, it is 
measured by the quantity of products into which labour 
is condensed during a demite period of time.* The price of 
the working time is ultimately determined by the equation 
i*alue of a day's labour = daily ^'alue of labour power. 
Piece-wages, therefore, are nothing more than a modified 
form of time-wages. 

Let us now study someivhat more closely the character- 
istics of piece-wages. 

The quality of the labour is here controlled by the work 
itself, for the work must be of an average goodness if the 
piece-price is to be paid in full. From this point of view, 
piece-wages become a fruitful source of deductions from 
wages and of capitalist cheating. 

To the capit^ist, they supply an exact measure for the 
intensitj' of labour. Only the labour time which is embodied 
in a previously determined quantity of commodities (a 
quantity decided upon as the outcome of e^erience), 
counts as socially necessary labour time, and is paid as 
such. In the larger workshops of the London tailoring 
frade, therefore, a certain piece of work, such as a waistcoat, 
is called an hour, or half an hour, as the case may be — ^the 
hour being reckoned at 6d. The average product of one 
hour is known from practical experience. In the case of 
new fashions, mending w'ork, etc., disputes occur between 
employer and employed, as to ■whether a particular piece 
of work represents an hour, and so on. Here, too, experience 
decides the question. Similarly in the London fumit'ure 
workshops. If the worker does not possess the average 

* "Wages can be measured in either of two ■ways; by toe duration 
of the labour, or by ■the product of the labour.” Abrege elemeniatre 
<f« prir.cipes d'icohomie poliligue. Paris, 1796, p. 32- — Gamier 
■was the au'thor of ■this anonymous ■wort. 
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capacity, if he cannot supply a definite mininuim of work 

in a day, he is dismissed.* 

Inasmuch as the quality and intensity of the labour are 
here controlled by tlie form in which the wages of labour 
arc paid, supervision is to a considerable extent rendered 
superfluous. Piece-work rates, therefore, form the ground- 
work of the modem system of domestic industrj’ which was 
described in the foregoing pages, and also of a hicrarchimlly 
organised system of exploitation and subjugation. There 
are two mam forms of this latter. On the one hand, piece- 
wages facilitate the intrusion of parasitc> lictwecn the 
capitalist and the wage earner, facilitate the subletting of 
labour. The gains of the intermediaries or middlemen arc 
exclusively derived from the dificrcnce between the price 
of labour paid by the capitalist and the fraction of this 
price which the middlemen actually allow to get into the 
hands of the workers.* In England, this system is character- 
istically knowTi as the sweating system. On the other hand, 
piece-wages enable the capitalist to make a contract for 
so much per piece with the workcr-in-chief (in manufacture, 
with the chief of a group; in the mines, with the hewer of 
the coal; in the factory, with the actual worker at the 
machine), at a price for which the workcr-in-chief himself 
undertakes to recruit and pay his assistant workers. In 
these cases, the exploitation of the worker by capital is 
realised by means of the exploitation of one worker by 
another,3 

Given the existence of piece-wages, it is, of course, to 

• "So much weiRht of cotton is delivered to him [the spinner], and 
he has to return by a certain time, in lieu of it, a given \veigl>t of 
twist or yam, of a certain degree of fineness, and he is paid so much 
per pound for all that he so returns. If his work is defective in 
quality, the penal^’ falls on him; if less in quantity than the mini- 
mum fixed for a given time, he is dismissed, and an abler operative 
procured." Ure, op. eit., p. 317, 

• "It is when work passes through several hands, each of which 
is to take ite share of profits, while only the last does the work, that 
the pay which reaches the workwoman is miserably di.sproportioncd." 
Children's Emptoymenl Commission, Second Report, p. 1 ,XX, n, 424. 

J Even \yatts, the apologist, remarks in this connexion: "It would 
be a great improvement in the system of piece-work, if all the men 
employed on a job were partners in the contract, each according to 
his abilities, instead of one man being interested in overw'orking his 
fcUows for his own benefit." Op, dt.. p. 53.— On the abominations of 
the sweating system, cf. Children’s Employment Commission, Third 
Report, p. 66, n. 22; p. ii, n. ^24: p. XI, nn. 13. 53, 59; etc. 
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the personal interest of the -worker that he should strain 
his labour power to the utmost, and this fact enables the 
capitalist all the more easily to increase the normal degree 
of intensity of labour.* It is, moreover, to the personal 
interest of the worker that the length of the working day 
should be increased, since thereby he will be enabled to 
secure an increase in his daily or weeklj* wage.® As a result, 
there gradually ensues a reaction like that already described 
in connexion with time-wages; -without reckoning that 
the prolongation of the w'orking day, even if the piece-wage 
remains constant, necessarily involves a fall in the price 
of labour. 

When time-wages are paid, we find that, w-ith few 
exceptions, the same wages are paid for the same kinds of 
work. When piece-wages prevail, on the other hand, 
although the price of the working time is measured by a 
definite quantity of product, the daily wage or w’eekly ^vage 
\aries with the indi-vidual capacity of the worker, one of 
whom may only be able to supply a minimum of the product 
in a ^ven time, while a second can supply the average 
amount, and a third can supply more than the average. 

> This spontaneous xesnlt is often artificially- stimulated. For 
instance, in the London engineering trade, a common trick is "the 
selecting of a man -who possesses superior physical strength and 
quickness, as the principal of se-veral -workmen, and paying him an 
^ditional rate, by the quarter or otherwise, with the understanding 
that he is to exert himself to the utmost to induce the others, who 
are only pmd the ordinary -wages, to keep up to him. . , . Without 
any conunent tins -will go far to explain many of the complaints of 
stinting the action, superior skill, and working po-wer, made by the 
employers against the men.” Dunning, op. cit., pp. 22-23. — Sinre 
Dunning is himself a worker, and is secretary of a trade union, this 
might be regarded as exaggeration. Let the reader, therefore, consult 
the artide “Labourer” in J. C. Morton’s Cyclopaedia of Agriculture, 
a "highly respectable” -work. He -will find that the method in ques 
tion is there recommended to farmers as an excellent one. 

* "All those who are paid by piece-work . . . profit by the trans- 
Sre^on of the legal limits on -work. This observation as to the 
willingness to work overtime, is especially applicable to the women 
employed as wea-vers and reelers.” ReporU of Inspectors of Factories, 
April 30, 1S58, p. 9. — ?*This system [piece-work], so advantageous 
to the employer . . . tends directly to encourage the young potter 
greatly to overwork himself during the 4 or 5 years during which he 
is employed in the piece--work system, but at low wages. ... This 
is . • . Mother great cause to winch the bad constitutions of tiie 
potters are to be attributed.” Children's Employment Commission, 
First Report,^. XIH. 
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Tiius the actual sum of money earned will varj' very much 
in different eases, according as the skill, strength, energy, 
staying power, etc,, of the individual worker differs from 
the average.* Of course this docs not in any way affect the 
general relation Ixitwccn capital and wage labour. For, 
first of all, the individual differences balance one another 
in the worksliop as a whole, so that, in a given period of 
working time, the workshop produces the average amount 
of product, and the total of wages paid will correspond to 
the average wages prevailing in that branch of industr}-. 
Secondly, there is no change in the ratio between wages 
and surplus value, seeing that the individual wage of the 
individual worker corresponds to the amount of surplus 
value supplied by him individually. But the wider scope 
that piece-wage gives to individuality, tends, on the one 
hand, to develop that individuality, and with it the sense 
of freedom, the independence, and the self-control of the 
workers; and tends, on the other, to foster their competition 
one with another. Piece-work, therefore, while tending to 
raise the wages of individual workers above the average 
level of wages in their trade, tends to depress this level as 
a whole. But where a particular piece-work rate has for a 
long time been fi.vcd by tradition, so that the lowering of 
the rate offers exceptional diiTicultics, the masters will 
sometimes have recourse to the e.xpcdicnt of compulsorily 
changing piece-wages into time-wages. That was the 
cause of the great strike in i860, among the ribbon 
weavers of Coventrj'.* Piece-wages, finally, constitute a 

* "Where the work in any trade is paid for by the piece at so much 
per job, . . . wages may very matcrialiy differ in amount. . . . 
But in work by the day there is generally a uniform rate . . . recog- 
nised by both employer and employed ns the standard of wages for 
the general run of workmen in the trade." Dunning, op. cit„ p. 17. 

» "The work of the joumej'men craftsmen will be regulated by 
the day or by the piece. . • . The master craftsmen know approxi- 
mately how much work a journeyman craftsman can perform day 
by day in each occupation, and the pay, consequently, is often 
decided in proportion to the work done; the journeymen, therefore, 
work as hard as they possibly can. in pursuit of their ow-n interest, 
and without the need for any supcr\’ision." Cantillon, Essai sur la 
nature dii commerce en giniral, Amsterdam edition, 1756, pp. 1S5 
and 202. The first edition appeared in 1755— Cantillon from whom 
Qnesnay, Sir James Stcuart, and Adam Smith have largely drawn, 
is here alre.ady representing piece-wages as simply a modified form 
of time-wages. The French edition of Cantillon professes in its title 
to be a translation from the English, but the English edition The 
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main support of the hour ^'stem described in the preceding 
chapter.* 

The foregoing account makes it clear that piece-w'ages are 
the form of most suitable to the capitalist method 
.of production. Piece-wages are not a purely modem develop- 
ment, for we find them mentioned side by side with time- 
Tvages in such official documents as the French and English 
labour statutes of the fourteenth century. But payment 
by piece-rates did not become general until the manufactur- 
ing pOTod began. In the storm-and-stress period of laige- 
s(^e industry, between 1797 and 1815, the system of 
pajTnent by the piece served as a lever for the elongation 
of the worKng day and for forcing down wages. Important 
materials for the study of the fluctuation of wages during 
this epoch are to be found in the Blue Books, Report and 
Evide/ice from the Select Committee on Petitions respecting 
the Com Lav!S (Parliamentary Session of 1813-1814), and 
Reports from the Lords' Committee on the State of the Groveth, 
Commerce, and Consumption of Grain, and all Laws relating 
thereto (Parliamentary Session of 18x4-1815). Here we cm 
find documentary proof of a steady decline in the price 
of labour from the time when the anti-Jacobin war began. 
In the weaving industry, for instance, the piece-rate had 
fallen so low that, despite the increase in the length of the 
working day, the daily wage became lower than before. 

Analysis of Trade, Commerce, etc., by Philip Cantillon, late of the 
City of London. Merchant, is dated 1759, fonr yeaK later than the 
French edition. Beades, the contents of the English edition show 
it to be a later and revised work. For instance, in the French edition. 
Heme is not yet mentioned; whereas in the English edition. Petty 
scarcely figures any more. As far as matters of pure theory are 
concerned, the English edition is of comparatively little important : 
bat it contains numerous details specifically concerning English 
coitunerce, the bullion trade, etc., which are wanting in the French 
text. The words on the title page of the English edition, according 
to which the work is “taken chiefly from the manuscript of a very 
ingenious gentleman, deceased, and adapted . . . etc.*', seem, there- 
fore, to be Something more than fiction — ^though such fictions were 
common in that day. 

* "How often do we see, in certain workshops, that the employers 
engage far more workers than are needed by the work in hand ? m 
many cases, in the expectation of contingent work (which may be 
altogether imaginary) more workers are taken on. Since they are 
paid at piece-rates, the employer says to himself that he runs no 
risk, for the whole loss of time will be at the cost of the nneinployed. 
H. Gr^goir, Les iypographes decant le tribunal correetionnel de 
Bruxelles, Brussels, *1865, p. 9. 
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"The real earnings of the cotton weaver are now far less 
than they were. His superiority over the common labourer, 
which at first was very great, has now almost entirely 
ceased. Indeed, ... the <Sfference in the wages of sldlful 
and common labour is far less now than at any foimer 
period.’’* How little advantage the rural proletariat derived 
from the increased intensity and the wider extension of 
labour which were associated with the introduction of 
piece-wages, can be learned from the following passage, 
quoted from a partisan work championing the cause of 
the landlords and the farmers: "By far the greater part of 
s^cultural operations is done by people who are hired for 
the day or on piece-work. Their weekly wages are about 
I2S., and although it may be assumed that a man earns 
on piece-work, under the great stimulus to labour, is. or 
perhaps 2s. more than on weekly wages, yet it is found, on 
calculating his total income, that his loss of emplo3mient, 
during the year, outweighs this gain. . . . Further, it will 
generally be found that the wages of these men bear a 
certain proportion to the price of the necessary means of 
subsistence, so that a man with two children is able to bring 
up his family without recourse to parish relief.’’* Malthus, 
referring to the facts published by parliament at this date, 
wrote: "I can confess that I see with misgiving, the great 
extension of the practice of piece-wage. Really hard work 
during 12 or 14 hours of the day, or for any longer time, is 
too much for any human being .’’3 

In the workshops that are brought tmder the operation 
of the Factory Acts, piece-wages become the general rule, 
for in them capital can only get more out of the working 
day by increasing the intensity of labour .4 

When the productivity of labour changes, the same 
quantity of products represents a different amount of 
labour time. Therewith, consequently, the piece-wage 
varies, seeing that it is the price expression of a definite 
amount of labour time. In the above example, 24 pieces 

> Remarhs on the Commercial Polity of Great Britain, London, 1815, 

> A Defence of the Landowners and Farmers of Great Britain, 
London, 1814, pp. 4-5. 

3 Malthus, Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, London, 
18x5. 

4 “Those who are paid by piece-work, . . . constitute probably 
four-filths of the workers in the factories.” Reports of Inspectors of 
Factories, April 30, 1858. 
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were produced in 12 hours, the value of the product of the 
12 hours being 6s., the daily value of the labour power 
3s., the price of the labour hour 3d., and the wage per piece 
One half of an hour’s labour was embodied in one piece. 
If now the productivity of labour be doubled, so that a 
working day of the same length produces 48 pieces instead 
of 24, all &e other circumstances remaining unchanged, 
the piece-wage will fall from three half-pence to three 
farthmgs, since each piece now represents only a quarter 
of an hour instead of half an hour. Twenty-four times three 
halfpence is 3s., and in like manner forty-eight times three 
farthings is 3s. In other words, the piece-wage declines to 
the same extent that the number of pieces produced in a 
given period of time grows,* or, to phrase it in j-et another 
way, to the extent to which the amount of labour time 
embodied in each piece diminishes. This change in the piece- 
n*age, so far purely nominal, leads to a perpetual struggle 
between the capit^t and the worker. This is either because 
the capitalist uses it as a pretext for actually lowering the 
price of labour; or else because the increased productivitj' 
of labour involves an increase in its intensity. Or it may lie 
because the worker takes the semblance of piece-wages at 
its face value, b^eving that what he is paid for is his 
product and not his labour power, so that he resists a reduc- 
tion of the piece-rate which is not accompanied by any 
reduction in the selling price of the commodity. "The 
operatives . . . carefully ivatch the price of the raw material 
and the price of manufactured goods, and are thus enabled 

• "The productive power of his spinning machine is accurately 
measured, and the rate of pay for work done with it decreases a’ith, 
though not as, the increase of its productive power." Ure, op. eit., 
p. 317.— Subsequently Ure cancels this last apologetic phrase. He 
admits that the leadening of the mule causes rome increase in 
labour. Consequently, the labour does not diminish in the same 
ratio as its productivity increases. Furthermore : "By this increase, 
the productive power of the machine will be augmented one-fifth. 
When this event happens, the spinner will not be paid at the same 
rate for work done as he was before, but as that rate will not be 
diminished in the ratio of one-fifth, the improvement will augment 
his money earnings for anv given number of hours' work” ; but, he 
goes on, "the foregoing statement requires a certain modification. 
• . The spinner has to pay something additional for juvenile 

aid out of his additional 6d., accompanied by displacing a portion 
of adults'* {op. «!., p. 321), which is in no way a tendency to raise 
wages. 
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to form an accurate estimate of their master's profits."* 
With good reason, the capitalist protests against any such 
claims, declaring them to be based upon gross errors as to 
the nature of wage labour.* He declaims against the arro- 
gance of this attempt to lay taxes upon the progress of 
industry, and bluntly declares that the worker has absolutely 
no concern with the productivity of labour.3 

» H. Fawcett, The Economic Position of the British Labourer, 
Cambridge and London, 18O5. p. 17S. 

» In the "Standard" of October 26. 1861, there is a report of an 
action brought by the firm of John Bright & Comp.any before the 
Rochdale magistrates "to prosecute for intimidation the agents of 
the Carpet Weavers Trades Union. Bright’s partners had intro- 
duced new machinery which would tuna out 240 yards of carpet in 
the time and with tlic labour[l] previously required to produce 
160 yards. The workmen had no claim whatever to share in the 
profits made by the investment of their employer’s capital in 
mechanical improvements. Accordingly Messrs. Bright pressed to 
lower the rate of pay from 1 Jd. per yard to Id., leaving the earnings 
of the men exactly the same as before for the same labour. But there 
was a nominal reduction, of which the operatives, it is asserted, had 
not fair warning beforehand". 

I "Trades' Unions, in their desire to maintain wages, endeavour 
to share in the benefits of improved machinery." fWhat a prepos- 
terous ideal] . . The demanding higher wages, because labour is 
abbreviated, is in other words tile endeavour to establish a duty on 
mechanical improvements." On Combination of Trades, new edition. 
London, 1834, p. 42. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN WAGES 

In Chapter Fifteen, we considered the manifold combina- 
tions which may bring about a change, either in the absolute 
magnitude of tte %'alue of labour power, or in its relative 
magnitude (its magnitude as compared uith surplus value) ; 
and we showed how, on the other hand, the quantity of 
the means of subsistence in which the price of the labour 
power is realised, could experience movements independent 
of,* or different from, variations in this price. As I have 
already pointed out, the simple translation of the value 
or the price of labour power into the exoteric form of wages, 
transmutes aU these laws into laws of the movement of 
wages. That which, in these fluctuations of wages within a 
single country, appears as a series of varying combinations, 
maj' appear, when different countries are compared, as 
contemporaneous differences in national rates of w'ages. 
\Mien, therefore, we institute such a comparison between 
national rates of wages, we must take into account all the 
factors that determine changes in the magnitude of the 
\’alue of labour power. We must take into account: the 
price and the scope of the prime necessaries of life, as 
naturally and historically developed; the cost of training 
the workers; the part plaj^ed by the labour of women and 
children; the producti^it3'■ of labour, and its extensive and 
intenave magnitude. Even the most superficial comparison 
necessitates, at the outset, a reduction of the average dail}' 
n’age (as far as one particular industry carried on in various 
countries is concerned) to a uniform working day. After 
the daily wages have th\is been reduced to the same terms, 
time-wages must be retranslated into piece-wages, for only 
these latter ran be a measure both of the producti\'ity and 
of the intensity of labour. 

In every country* there is an average intensity' of labour, 

* "It is not accniatc to say that wages" [the author is speaking 
here of their monetary expression] "are increased, because they 
purchase more of a cheaper article.*' David Buchanan, in his edition 
of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. I/>ndon, 1S14, vol. I, p. 417, 
note. 
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so that, when the labour requisite for the production of a 
commodity involves the expenditure of more than the 
necessary amount of social labour time, the labour in 
question is not reckoned as being of normal quality. Only 
a degree of intensity above the national average can affect, 
in a given country, the measurement of the value of labour 
by the mere duration of the working time. This is not the 
case as regards the world market, whose integral parts are 
the individual countries. The average intensity of labour 
varies from country to country, being greater in one and 
smaUer in another. Thus the national averages form a scale 
whose unit of measurement is the average unit of universal 
labour. The more intense national labour, therefore, as 
compared with the less intense, produces in a given space 
of time more value, which secures expression in more money. 

Furthermore, the international application of the law of 
value is modified by the fact that in the world market the 
more productive national labour counts also as more intense, 
so long as the more productive nation is not forced by 
competition to reduce the selling price of its commodities 
to the level of their value. 

In proportion as, in any country, capitalist production 
is developed, to the same extent, in that coimtry, do the 
national intensity and productivity of labour exceed the 
international average.* The different quantities of com- 
modities of the same kind produced in different countries 
in the same working time have, therefore, different inter- 
national values, which secure expression in different prices, 
that is to say in sums of money which vary according 
to international values. The relative value of money ^vill, 
therefore, be smaller in a nation with a more highly devel- 
oped capitalist method of production than in a nation mth 
a less highly developed capitalist method of production. It 
follows from this that nominal wages, the equivalent of 
labour power expressed in money, will likewise be higher 
in the former nation than in the latter. But it must not 
be supposed that this necessarily holds good also for real 
wages, as expressed in the quantity of the means of subsis- 
tence placed at the disposal of the worker. 

Even apart from these relative differences between the 

‘ We shall examine elsewhere what circumstances bearing upon 
productivity are competent to modify this law as regards individual 
branches of production. 
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value of money in the different countries, we shall often 
find that the daily or weekly wage in the former country is 
higher than it is in the latter, whilst the relative price of 
labour, as compared both mth surplus value and with 
the value of the product, is higher in the latter nation than 
it is in the former.* 

J. W. Cowell, member of the Factory Commission of 
1833, after a careful study of the spinning trade, came to 
the condTosion that "in England, wages are virtually lower 
to the capitalist, though higher to the operative, than on 
the continent of Europe”.* Factory Inspector Alexander 
Redgrave, in his report of October 31, 1866, proves by 
statistics comparing British conditions udth those which 
obtain on the continent of Europe that, notwithstanding 
lower wages and longer hours of labour, continental labour 
(considered in relation to the product) is dearer than 
English. The English manager of a cotton factory in 
Oldenburg states that the working time there lasts from 
5.30 a.m. to 8 p.m., Saturday induded, and that the work- 
people there, under English overlookers, do not supply in 
this working time quite so much product as the English 
workers supply in 10 hours. Under German overlookers^ 
they supply much less. Wages are considerably lower than 
in England, in many cases 50 %', but the munber of hands 
in proportion to the machinery is much greater, in certain 
departments in the proportion of 5:3. — ^Mr. Redgrave gives 
full details as to the Russian cotton factories, the data 

t In his polemic against Adam Smith, James Anderson writes: 
‘It deserves likewise to be remarked, that although the apparent 
price of labour is usually lower in poor countries, where the produce 
of the soil, and grain in general, is cheap ; yet it is in fact for the most 
part really higher than in other countries. For it is not the wages that 
is given to the labourer per day that constitutes the real price of 
labour, although it is its apparent price. The real price is that which 
a cert^ quantity of work performed actually costs the employer; 
and, considered in this light, labour is in almost all cases <dreaper in 
rich countries than in those that are poorer, although the price of 
grain, and other provisions, is usually much lower in the last than 
in the first. . . . Labour estimated by the day is much lower in 
Scotland than in England. . . . Labour by the piece is generally 
cheaper in England." Observations on the Means 0/ exciting a Spirit 
of National Industry, etc., Edinburgh, 1777, pp. 350-351. — Con- 
versely, lowness of wages produces, in its turn, dearness of labour: 
“Labour being dearer in Ireland than it is in England . . . because 
the wages are so much lower." Royal Commission on Railways, 
Minutes, 1S67. n. 2079. • Ure. op. cif., p. 314! 

II — D *49 
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having been supplied to him by an English manager who 
until recently was at work in Russia. On Russian soil, 
where infamies are rife, the horrors of the early days of the 
British factory system are still in full bloom. The managers 
are, of course, English, for the native Russian capitalist 
is incompetent in this domain. Despite overwork, which 
is carried on mthout pause by day and by night, and 
despite the scandalous underpayment of the workers, 
Russian factory production is only able to maintain a 
precarious existence thanks to the prohibition of foreign 
competition. — I give, in conclusion, a comparative table 
furnished by Mr. Redgrave, giving the average number of 
spindles per factory and per spinner in various European 
countries. He tells us that these figures were collected a 
few years back, and that since then the size of the factories 
and the number of spindles per worker have increased in 
England. He supposes, however, that in the continental 
countries mentioned in the table there will have been a 
proportional advance, so that the numbers given will still 
have their value for purposes of comparison. 


Average Number of Spindles per Factory 




Spindles 

England, average of spindles per factory . . 

12,600 

France, „ 

99 99 * * 

1.500 

Prussia, „ 

99 99 • * 

1,500 

Belgium „ 

99 99 • • 

4,000 

Saxony, „ 

99 • • 

4.500 

Austria, „ 

»» • 

7,000 

Svdtzerland, „ 

99 99 • • 

8,000 


Average Number of Spindles per Person employed 

Spindles 

France one person to 14 


Russia 

Prussia 

Bavaria. . 

Austria 

Belgium 

Saxony 

Switzerland 

Smaller States of Germany 
Great Britain . . 


28 

37 

46 

49 

50 
50 
55 
55 
74 
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"This comparison”, writes Mr. Redgrave, "is yet more 
nnfavourahle to Great Britain, inasmuch as there is so 
large a number of factories in which weaving by power is 
carried on in conjunction with spinning”, whilst in the 
table the weavers are not deducted, "and the factories 
abroad are chiefly spinning factories; if it were possible to 
compare like with like, strictly, I could find many cotton 
spinning factories in my district in which mules containing 
2200 spindles are minded by one man (the minder) and two 
assistants only, turning oS daily 220 lbs. of yam, measuring 
400 miles in length.”* 

It is well known that in eastern Europe and in Asia, 
British companies have undertaken the construction of 
railways, and in these undertakings have employed a 
certain number of English workers side by ade witii the 
native workers. Under stress of practical necessity, they have 
had to take into accoimt national difierences in the intensity 
of labour, and this has done them no harm. Experience has 
taught them that, even though the height of the wages 
corresponds more or less closely with the average intensity 
of labour, the rdative price of labour (the price in relation 
to the product) generally varies in the inverse direction. 

In one of his early economic writings,* H. Carey tries to 
prove that in the different nations the wages are directly 
proportional to the degree of productivity of the nation^ 
working day; and from this international rdation he draws 
the conclusion that wages, generally speaking, rise and 
fall proportionally to the productivity of labour. Our whole 
anal}^ of the production of surplus value proves the 
absurdity of this conclusion — ^which would be absurd even 
if Carey had proved the accuracy of his premises, instead 
of, as his fashion is, being content to lump together a 
medley of uncritically and superficially sharked-up statis- 
tical material. The cream of the joke is that he does not 
maintain things to be actually as his theory says they 
ought to be. He tdls us that State intervention has falsified 
the natural economic relations. We must, therefore, calcu- 
late the different national wages as if that part of eadi that 
goes to the State in the form of taxes really accrued to the 

» Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1866, pp. 31-33. 

* Essay on the Rale of Wages, with an Examination of the Causes 
of the Differences in the Conditions of the Labouring Population 
throughout the World, Philadelphia, 1865. 
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•worker. Would not Mr. Carey do well to enquire whether 
these "State expenses" are not themselves also the "natural 
fruits” of capitalist development. The logic is worthy of 
the man who declared, to begin with, that the capitalist 
rdations of production were eternal laws of nature and 
reason, whose harmonious free play was only disturbed by 
State interference; and then went on to discover that 
England’s diabolic^ influence upon the world market (an 
influence which, it appears, does not spring from the natural 
laws of capitalist production) necessitated State intervention 
— this meaning, that the State must protect these laws of 
nature and of reason — ^that, in a word, the State must 
inaugurate a protective S 3 rstem. Mr. Carey has also dis- 
covered that the theorems of Ricardo and others, wherein 
extant social antagonisms and contradictions are formu- 
lated, are not an ideological product of an actual economic 
movement. On the contrary, sa}^ Carey, the actual dis- 
harmonies of capitalist production, in England and else- 
where, are the outcome of the Ricardian tiieoiyl Finally, 
he has discovered that in the last resort what destroys the 
inborn beauties and harmonies of the capitalist method of 
production is — commerce. One step more, and he ^vill 
perhaps discover that the one thing wrong ■with capitalist 
production is — capital. Only a man so hopelessly uncritical 
as this, only a man so stuffed with pinchbeck erudition, 
deserved, despite his protectionist heresies, to become the 
secret source of the harmonious wisdom of a Bastiat and 
that of all the other free-trade optimists of the present 
time. 



PART SEVEN 


THE ACCUTOLATION OF CAPITAL 




GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The conversion of a sum of money into means of pro- 
duction and labour power is tiie &st step taken by the 
quantum of value that is going to function as capital. The 
transformation takes place in the market, in the sphere of 
circulation. The second step, the process of production, is 
complete as soon as the means of production have been 
transformed into commodities whose value exceeds that 
of their constituent parts, and therefore contains the capital 
primarily expended plus surplus value. These commochties 
must then be thrown into circulation. They must be sold; 
their value must be realised in money; the money must 
again be metamorphosed into capital; and so on, over and 
over again. This circular movement, in whiti the same 
phases are perpetually repeated, constitutes the circulation 
of capitaL 

The first condition of accumulation is that the capitalist 
must have been able to sell his commodities, and to recon- 
vert into capital the greater part of the money so received. 
In the following pages we shall assume that capital circulates 
in its normal way. A detailed anal3^s of the process will be 
undertaken in Book Two. 

The capitalist who produces surplus value — the person 
who extracts unpaid labour directly from the workers and 
fixes it in coiiunodities — ^is, indeed, the first appropriator, 
but is by no means the last possessor of this surplus value. 
He has to share it with capitalists who execute other 
functions in the complex of social production; to share it 
vith lando%vners; etc. Surplus value, therefore, is subdivided 
into various parts. Its fractions accrue to various categories 
of persons, and acquire various mutually independent forms, 
su^ as profit, interest, land-rent, etc. These metamorphosed 
forms of surplus value caimot be considered until we come 
to Book Three. 

Here, then, on the one hand, we assume that the capitalist 
who produces the commodities, sells them at their value; 
and we do not delay to contider more fully his reentry into 
the world market, or to discuss the new forms that capital 
assumes in the course of its circulation, or to examine the 
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concrete conditions of production hidden within these 
forms. On the other hand, we treat the capitalist producer 
as the o^vner of all the surplus value; or, if you like to 
phrase it thus, as the representative of all those who 
ultimately share &e spoils with him. Consequently, we 
begin by considering accumulation abstractly, as a mere 
phase in the actual process of production. 

So far as accumulation takes place, the capitalist must 
have succeeded in selling his commodities and in recon- 
verting the purchase money into capital. Furthermore, 
the breaking-up of surplus value into its various parts 
does not affect its nature in any way, nor does it affect the 
conditions under which it becomes an element of accumxila- 
tion. Whatever proportion of surplus value the capitalist 
producer is able to keep in his own hands, and whatever 
proportion he has ultimately to cede to others, to begin wth 
he is tlie person who appropriates it. What our account of 
accumulation assumes is, therefore, nothing more than what 
actually takes place. On the other hand, the simple and 
basic form of the process of accumulation is obscured by 
the splitting-up of surplus value, and by the circulatory 
movement upon which this depends. If the process is to 
be analysed in all its simplicity, we must, therefore tem- 
porarily ignore the various phenomena that conceal the play 
of its irmer mechanism. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


SIMPLE REPRODUCTION 

Whatever the form of the process of production in a 
society may be, that process must either be continuous, 
or else it must pass periodically through the same phases. 
A sodet}' can no more cease to produce than it can cease 
to consume. Regarded as a connected whole and in the 
perpetual flux of its renewal, every sodal process of produc- 
tion is, therefore, at the same time a process of reproduction. 

The conditions of production are simultaneously the 
conditions of reproduction. No sodety can produce, that 
is to say reproduce, continuously, \vithout continuously 
reconverting part of its products into means of production 
or the elements of fresh production. If tlie circumstances in 
other respects remain unchanged, it can only reproduce 
or maintain its wealth at the same level by replacing the 
means of production (the instruments of labour, the raw 
materials, and the auxib'ary substances) consumed in one 
year, by an equal quantity of the same kind of artides, 
which must be detached from the aimually produced mass 
of products and be reincorporated into &e process of 
production. A definite quantity of the annud product 
belongs, therefore, to production. Designed, from the first 
for productive consmnption, tins portion exists mainly in 
the shape of artides which are totally unfitted for individual 
consumption. 

If the form of production be capitalist, so also will the 
form of reproduction be capitalist. Just as in the capitalist 
method of production the labour process apprears to be 
nothing more than a means to achieve the self-expansion 
of capital; so does reproduction appear to be nothing more 
than a means of reproducing as capital the value that has 
been advanced, not^g more than self-expanding value. A 
person is only termed a capitalist because & money 
persistently functions as capitaL If, for instance, a sum of 
£xqo has this year been transformed into capital, and has 
produced a suriflus value of £20, then it must repeat the 
same operation next year, and thenceforwaird. As a periodic 
n — s^9 
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increment of capitalised value, or as a periodic fruit of 
capital in a state of flux, surplus value acquires the form 
of a revenue arising out of capital.* 

If this revenue serves the capitalist only as a fund far 
consumption, if it is consumed periodically as well as being 
produced periodically, then, other drcumstances remaining 
as before, there is nothing but ample reproduction. Although 
simple reproduction is merely a repetition of the process of 
production on the old scale, yet this repetition, or the 
continuity of the process, gives that process certain new 
characteristics, or, rather, leads to the disappearance of 
certain ostensible characteristics which it possessed as an 
isolated process. 

The process of production is initiated by the purchase of 
labour power for a definite period, the initiation being 
perpetually renewed when the term for which the labour 
power has been bought expires, and when, therefore, a 
definite productive period, a week, a month, etc., as the 
case may be, is finished. But the worker is not paid until 
his labour power has been exercised, and has realised, in the 
form of commodities, not only its own value but smplus 
■ralue as well. The worker, therefore, has produced, not only 
surplus value (which, for the present, we regard merely as 
a fund to meet the private consumption of the capitalist) ; 
he has also produced, before it flows back to him in the form 
of wages, the fund out of which he himself is paid, the 
variable capital; and he only secures employment as long 
as he continues to reproduce this fund. That explains the 

> "But these wealthy persons who consume the products of otnexs’ 
labour, cannot obtain these products except by means of exchanges 
[purchases of commodities]. If, however, they give their acquired 
and accumulated wealth in return for these new products for which 
they have a fancy, they seem'exposed to the danger of having their 
reserve funds speedily exhausted. I have said that they do not work, 
and are even unable to work. It might be supposed, therefore, tiiat 
day by day their store of wealth would dwindle, and that when the 
storehouse was empty, they would have nothing more to offer in 
exchange to the workers in order to induce these to work exclusively 
for them. . . . But in our social system wealth has acquired the 
property of reproducing itself by means of others' labour, without 
wy contribution to that labour on the part of the owner. Wealth, 
like labour and by means of labour, bears an annual fruit which 
can be destroyed each year without the owner of wealth becoming 
poorer. This fruit is the revenue which is born out of capital." Sis- 
mondi, Nouveax%x principes d'iconomie politigtte, Paris, 1819, vol. I, 
pp. 81-82. 
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formula of the economists to which we referred in Chapter 
Sixteen under head 2, accor(Eng to which wages are to be 
regarded as a share in the product itself.* "^at is con- 
tinually flowing back to the worker in the form of wages is 
a portion of the product that is continuallj' being reproduced 
by him. True, the capitalist pays him the commo^ty value 
in money, but this money is only a metamorphosed form 
of the product of labour. \^''hile the worker is transforming 
part of the means of production into product, part of his 
earlier product is being retransformed into money. WTiat 
pays for his labour to-day, or during the next six months, is 
his labour of last week or of the last six months. The illusion 
begotten by the money form disappears instantly if, instead 
of contemplating a single capitalist and a single worker, we 
contemplate the capitalist dass and the working dass as 
a whole. The capitalist dass is continually giving to the 
working dass delivery orders in the money form, delivery 
orders which enable the workers to secure for themsdves 
part of the products which they themselves have produced 
and whidi the capitalist dass has appropriated. These 
ddivery orders are no less continually handed back by the 
workers to the capitalist dass, and in this way the workers 
acquire whatever share of their own products accrues to 
them. But the real nature of the transaction is masked by 
the commodity form of the product and the money form 
of the commodity. 

Variable capital, therefore, is nothing more than a par- 
ticular historical phenomenal form of the fund for provi^ng 
the necessaries of life, or the labour fund which the worker 
needs for his own maintenance and reproduction — a fund 
which he must himself continually produce and reproduce, 
whatever may be the S3retem of social production. If the 
labour fund constantly flows to him in the form of money 
that pays for his labom: this is because his own product 
constantly flo\vs awaj' from him in the form of capital. But 
the fact that the labour fimd assumes this phenomenal 
form does not affect the other fact, that what is advanced 
to the worker by the capitalist is only the worker’s own 

< “Wages as well as profits are to be considered each of them as 
really a portion of the finished prodnct." Ramsay, op, cU„ p. 142. — 
“The share of the product which comes to the labourer in tire 
form of wages." James hlill, Ehmenis of Political Economy, French 
translation, Paris, 1823, p. 34. 
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labour, realised in a product.* Let us consider the case of a 
serf liable to the corv6e. We will suppose that for three 
days in each week he works on his own plot of land with 
his own means of production, and that for three other daj 3 ^ 
in the week he does forced labour on his lord's domain. 
He is continually reprodudng his own labour fund, and in 
relation to him this fund never takes the form of a money 
payment for his labour, advanced by another person. On 
the other hand, his unpaid forced labour for his lord never 
assumes the aspect of voluntary and paid labour. If, one 
fine morning, the lord of the soil appropriates the serf’s plot 
of land, the latter’s horse or ox, Ws seed-corn — ^in a word, 
his means of production — ^then the serf has henceforward 
no option but to sell his labour power to the lord. Other 
things being equal, he will continue, as in the past, to work 
three days a week for himself and three days a week for 
the man who was his seigneurial lord and has now become 
a wage-paying lord. Now, as before, he will use up the meaxis 
of production as means of production, and transfer 
their value to the product. Now, as before, a special portion 
of the product will be assigned to reproduction. But from 
the moment that the forced labour is changed into wage 
labour, the labour fimd (which the peasant continues to 
produce and reproduce} tjikes the form of capital advanced 
to him in the shape of wages by the lord. The bourgeois 
economist whose narrow mind is unable to separate the 
phenomenal form from the tmderlymg reality, shuts his 
eyes to the fact that, even to-day, it is only here and there 
upon the surface of the globe that the labour fond takes the 
form of capital.* 

It is true that variable capital only loses its character of 
being a value advanced out of the capitalist’s funds, 3 when 

’ "When capital is employed in advancing to the workman his 
wages, it adds nothing to the funds for the maintenance of labour." 
Cazenove in note to his edition of Malthas' Definitions in Political 
Economy, London, 1853, p. 22. 

’ "The wages of labour are advanced by capitalists in the case of 
less than one-fourth of the labourers of the earth." Richard Jones, 
Textbook of Lectures on the Political Economy of Nations, Hertford, 
1852, p. 16. 

J "Though the manufacturer" fthis means the worker engaged in 
manufacture] "has his wages advanced to him by his master, he in 
reality costs him no expense, the value of these wages being generally 
reserved, together with a profit, in the improved T^ue of the subject 
upon which his labour is bestowed." Adam Smith, op. eit., Book II, 
chap. Ill, p. 311. 
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we contemplate the process of capitalist production in the 
flux of its constant renewal; but that process must have had 
a beginning somewhere and at some time. From our present 
standpoint, therefore, it seems likdy that the capitalist, 
once upon a time, became the owner of money thanks to 
some l^d of primary accumulation independent of the 
unpaid labom: of other persons; and that this primary 
accumulation ^vas what enabled him to step into the market 
as a purchaser of labour power. However this may be, the 
mere continuity of the capitalist process of production, or 
the process of simple reproduction, brings about some other 
remarkable changes, which afiect, not only the variable 
capital, but also the aggregate capital. 

Let us suppose that a capital of £1000 begets periodically 
(yearly, for instance) surplus value amounting to £200; and 
let us further suppose that this surplus value is consumed 
every year. It is Uien obvious that, after the process has been 
repeated for flve years, the total amount of surplus value 
that has been consruned is 5x£200, a sum equal to the 
capital originally ad\’anced, namely £1000. But if the 
annual supply of surplus value be consumed only in part, to 
the extent of one-half, let us say, then the same result will 
be secured after the process of production has been repeated 
ten years in succession, for £100x10 equals £tooo. In 
gene^ terms, the value of the capital advanced divided by 
the surplus value annually consumed, gives the number of 
years, or reproduction periods, at the expiration of whidi 
the capital originally advanced has been consumed by the 
capitalist and has disappeared. Although the capit^st's 
idea is that he consumes the product of others' unpaid 
labour, namety surplus value, and keeps his original capital 
intact, what he thinks cannot alter the facts. After the 
lapse of a certain ntunber of years, the capital value appro- 
priated bjf him is equal to the sum total of the surplus TOlue 
appropriated by him without ecjuivalent during those years, 
and the total he has consumed is equal to that of his original 
capital. It is true that he has in his hands a capital whose 
amount has not altered, and that part of this (buildings, 
machinerjf, etc.) already existed when he started in busi- 
ness. But what we are concerned wth here is the value of 
the capital, and not with the material constituents of the 
capital. When any one runs through all his propert5» by 
incurring debts to the value thereof, then this propertj’ of 
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his represeaits only the sum total of his debts. So it is with 
the capitalist who has consumed the equivalent of the 
capital advanced, for the value of his present capital repre- 
sents nothing but the total amount of the surplus value he 
has appropriated \vithout pa3micnt. Not a single atom of tlie 
value of his old capital continues to exist. 

Quite apart, therefore, from any accumulation, the mere 
continuity of the process of production, or in other words 
simple reproduction, necessarily ends, sooner or later, in the 
conversion of every capital into accumulated, or capitalised, 
surplus value. Even though, when this capital made its 
entry into the process of production, it may have been 
property acquired by the personal labour of its owner, 
sooner or later it becomes value appropriated without an 
equivalent, the unpaid labour of others materialised cither 
in money or in some other form. 

We saw in Chapter Four that, for the conversion of 
money into capital, something more is needed than the 
mere production of value and the circulation of commodities. 
We saw that there must confront one another as buyer and 
seller: here the owner of value or money, there the owner 
of value-creating substance; here the owner of the means 
of production and the means of subsistence, there the 
owner whose sole property is his labour power. We saw that 
the starting-point of capitalist production, its actual basis, 
was a divorce of labour from the product of labour, a 
divorce of subjective labour power from the objective 
conditions of labour. 

But that which was at first no more than a starting-point, 
becomes, thanks to the mere continuity of the process, 
thanks to simple reproduction, the peculiar result, per- 
petually renewed and eternalised, of capitalist production. 
On the one hand, the process of production incessantly 
converts material wealth into capital, into means of creating 
more wealth and means of enjoyment for the capitalist. 
On the other hand, the worker is perpetually coming out 
of the process what he was when he entered it — a source 
of wealth for others, but himself destitute of aU the means 
which would enable him to acquire wealth for himself. 
Since, before he enters the process, his own labour has 
been alienated from himself, has been appropriated by 
the capitalist and incorporated into capital, it necessarily, 
during the process of production, is continually being 
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materialised in a productwhicb belongs to another. Inasmuch 
as the process of production is also the process by means 
of -whit^ the capitalist consumes labour power, the product 
of the worker is incessantly being transformed, not only 
into commodities, but also into capital, into value that sudm 
the value-creating power dry, into means of subsistence 
that buy persons, into means of production that make use 
of the producer.^ The worker, therefore, is constantly 
produdng objective wealth in the form of capital, in the 
form of a power which is alien to him, controls him, and 
e:!q}loits him; and the capitalist, no less constantly, produces 
labour power, but in the form of a subjective source of 
wealth, a source that exists only in the abstract corporeality 
of the worker, who is divorced from the objects in and which 
it can alone be realised — in short, he produces the worker 
as a wage worker.^ This continuous reproduction or etemal- 
isation of the worker is an indispensable condition of 
capitalist production. 

The worker's consumption is of a twofold kind. In the 
process of production, by means of his labour he consumes 
means of production, and transforms them into products 
which have a higher value than that of the capital advanced. 
This is his productive consumption. Simultaneously, it is 
the consumption of his labour power by the capitalist who 
has bought it. On the other hand, the w'orker buys means 
of subsistence with the money paid for his labour power; 
this is his inihvidual consumption. Thus the worker’s 
productive consumption and his individual consumption 
are utterly different. In the former, he acts as the motive 
force of capital, and belongs to the capitalist. In the latter 
he belongs to himself, and carries on vital fonctions inde- 
pendently of the process of production. The result of the 

* •'This is a remarkably peculiar property of productive labour. 
Whatever is pioducti^'ely consumed is capital, and it becomes capital 
by consumption." James Mill, op. di., p. 242. — ^James MUl, however, 
never got to the bottom of the meaning of this "remarkably peculiar 
property". 

* "It is tme, indeed, that the first introducing a manufacture em- 
ploys many poor, but they cease not to be so, and the continuance 
of it makes many." Reasons for a Limited Exportation of Wool, 
London, 1677. p. ig. "The farmer now absurdly asserts that he keeps 
the poor. They are indeed kept in misery." Reasons for the late In- 
crease of ike Poor Rate, or a Comparative View of the Prices of Labour 
and Provisions, London, 1777. p. 37. 
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former is the life of the capitalist, the result of the latter 

is the worker’s own life. 

Our studj’ of the working day and associated topi« 
shows us that the worker is often compelled to make his 
individual consumption a mere incident in the process of 
production. In such a case, he supplies himself wth means 
of subsistence in order to keep his labour power going, just 
as a steam-engine is supplied with coal and water, or a wheel 
is supplied \vith lubricating oil. If this be so, his means of 
consumption are merely the means of consumption of a 
means of production, and his individual consumption is 
directly productive consumption. But this appears to be 
an abuse not essentially appertaining to the capitalist 
process of production.* 

The matter assumes a different aspect when we con- 
template, not the individual capitalist and the individual 
worker, but the capitalist class and the working class; not 
the isolated process of producing this or that commodity, 
but capitalist production in full swing .and on a social 
scale. 

^Vhen a capitalist converts part of his capital into labour 
power, he thereby augments his total capital. He kills two 
birds with one stone. He profits, not only by what he 
receives from the worker, but by what he gives to the worker. 
The capital given in exchange for labour power is converted 
into necessaries of life, and the constimption of these serves 
to renovate, to reproduce as it were, the muscles, nerves, 
bones, and brains of existing workers, and to promote the 
begetting of new workers. Within the limits of what is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, the individual consumption 
of the working class is the reconversion of the means of 
subsistence given by capital in exchange for labour power, 
into fresh labour power ready for capitalist exploitation. 
It is the production and reproduction of the worker himself, 
the worker who is the means of production most hwhspens- 
able of all to the capitalist. The individual consumption of 
the worker, whether within or without the workshop or the 
factory, whether within or without the labour process, 
forms, therefore, a factor of the production and reproduction 
of capital; just as is the cleaning of machinery, whether it 
be done during the labour process or during a pause in the 

* Itossi would not declaim so emphatically against this, had he 
really penetrated the secret of "productive consumption". 
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labour process. The fact that the worker consumes the 
means of subsistence to please himself and not to please the 
capitalist is irrelevant. A horse or an ox used in farmwork 
no doubt enjoj's what it eats, but none the less its con- 
sumption of food is a necessarj' factor in the process^ of 
production. The continuous maintenance and reproduction 
of the working class is a permanently necessary condition 
for the reproduction of capital. The capitalist can safely 
leave the fulfilment of this condition to the worker's own 
instinct of self-preservation and to his reproductiveimpulse. 
All that the capitalist need concern himself about is to keep 
the worker’s individual consumption down to the necessary 
minimum, and he would never dream of such brutality as 
that of the South American mineowners who compel the 
workers to eat more substantial rather than less substantial 
lands of food.* ^ „ 

Hence both the capitalist and his ideological representa- 
tive, the political economist, consider that part only of the 
worker’s indmdual consumption to be productive, which 
is requisite for the perpetuation of the working class, and 
which must therefore take place in order that capital may 
have labour power to consume. Anything over and above 
this, which the worker may consume for his own pleasure, 
is unproductive consumption.® If the accumulation of capital 
were to cause a rise of wages and an increase in the worW's 
consumption unaccompanied by any increase in the con- 
sumption of labour power by capital, the additional capital 
would be unproductively consumed .3 In fact, the worker’s 
mdividual consumption is unproductive as far as he himself 
is concerned, since it reproduces nothing but the needy 
individual ; it is productive for the capitalist and the State, 

* "The workers in the South American mines, whose daily task 
{perhaps the most arduous in the world) is to bring to the surface 
on their shoulders loads of ore weighing from iSo to 200 lbs., from a 
depth of 450 feet. li\-e only on bread and beans. For their part they 
would prefer the bread alone, but their masters, who have found out 
that the men cannot work so hard on bread, treat them like horses, 
and compel them to eat beans; for beans are relatively much richer 
in bone-earth (phosphate of lime) than bread is.” Liebig, op. cit 
vol. I, p. 194. note. 

* James Mill, op. eit., pp. 23S et seq. 

3 "If the price of labour should rise so high that, notwithstanding 
the increase of capital, no more could be employed, I should say that 
mch increase of capital would be still unproductively consumed.” 
Ricardo, op. oil., p. 163. 
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since it is the production of the power that creates wealth 

for another than the worker.* 

From a social point of view, therefore, the working class, 
even when not directly engaged in the labour jirocMS, is 
just as much an appurtenance of capital as is the inanimate 
instrument of labour. Even its individual consumption is, 
within certain limits, nothing more than a factor in the 
process of the reproduction of capital. But good care is 
taken to prevent these conscious instruments of production 
from leaving that process in the lurch, for their product is 
removed as fast as it is made, from the workers’ pole to 
its antipodes, the capitalist's pole. Individual consumption 
provides, on the one hand, for their maintenance and 
reproduction; on the other hand, by the annihilation of the 
necessaries of life, it provides for their continuous reappear- 
ance in the labour market. In the days of classical Rome, 
the slave was bound in chains; the wage worker is bound to 
his owner by invisible threads. The appearance of indepen- 
dence is kept up by means of the perpetual change from one 
wage lord to another, and by the legal fiction of the contract. 

In former times, capital resorted to legislation whenever 
it was necessaiy for it to enforce its proprietary rights upon 
the free worker. For instance, down to 1815, the emigration 
of mechanics employed in machinemaking was, in England, 
forbidden under grievous penalties. 

The reproduction of the working class comprises also the 
aocumulation of skill and its handing down from one 
generation to another.* Directly a crisis threatens the capital- 
ist with loss, we see to how great an extent he regards the 
existence of a skilled working class as one of the factors of 
production which belong to him by right, and to what an 
extent he actually regards it as the essential reality of his 
variable capital. As every one knows, in consequence of the 

I “The only productive consumption, properly so called, is the 
consumption or destruction of wealth" [the writer means the con- 
sumption of the means of production] "by capitalists with a view to 
reproduction. . . . The workman ... is a productive consumer to 
the person who employs him, and to the State, but not, strictly 
speaking, to himself." Malthus, Definitions, etc., p. 30. 

* "The only thing which can be said to be stored up or prepared 
previously is the skill of the labourer. . . . The accumulation and 
storage of skilled labour, this most important operation, is, as 
re^rds the great mass of labourers, performed without any circu- 
'lating capital whatever." Thomas Hodgskin, Labour defended, etc., 
pp. r2-r3. 
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American Civil War and the accompanying cotton famine, 
most of the cotton operatives in Lancashire, etc., were 
thrown out of work. Both from the working class itself and 
from other strata of society there then arose a cry for State 
aid, or for voluntary subscriptions on a national scale, 
in order to help the "superfluous han^” to emigrate to 
British colonies or to the United States. Thereupon the 
“Times” under date March 24, 1863, published a letter 
from Edmund Potter, sometime chairman of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. In the House of Commons, this 
letter was aptly described as the manufacturers’ manifesto.* 
I quote here some characteristic passages, in which the 
proprietary rights of capital over labour pow’er are unblush- 
ingly asserted. The pronoun “he” with which the quotation 
begins means the unemploj^ed cotton worker. 

“He may be told the supply of cotton workers is too large 
. . . and . . . must ... in fact be reduced by a third, 
perhaps, and that then there will be a healthy demand for 
the remaining two-thirds. . . . Public opinion . . . m^es 
emigration. . . . The master caimot •^lingly see his 
labour supply being removed; he may think, and perhaps 
justly, that it is both wrong and rmsoimd. . . . But if the 
public funds are to be devoted to assist emigration, he has 
a right to be heard, and perhaps to protest.” Mr. Potter 
then shows how useful the cotton trade is; how the “trade 
has undoubtedly drawn the surplus population from Ireland 
and from the agricultural districts”; how immense is its 
extent; how in the year i860 it yielded five-thirteenths of 
the total English exports; how, after a few years, it will 
again expand by the extension of the market, particul^ly 
of the Indian market, and by calling forth a plentiful 
supply of cotton at 6d. per lb. He then continues: “Some 
time . . . one, two, or t&ee years, it may be, ^viII produce 
the quantity. . . . The question I would put then is this 
— ^Is the trade worth retaining? Is it worth while to keep the 
machinery” [he means the liinng labour machines] “in 
order, and is it not the greatest folly to think of parting with 
that? Ithinkitis. I allow thatthe workers are not aproperty, 
not the property of LancasHre and the masters; but they 
are the strength of both; they are the mental and trained 

* "That letter might be looked upon as the manifesto of the 
manufacturers.” Ferrand, Motion on the Cotton Famine, House of 
Commons, April 27, 1863. 
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power which cannot be replaced for a generation; the mere 
machinery which they work might much of it be beneficially 
replaced, nay improved, in a twelvemonth.* Encourage or 
allow [1] the working power to emigrate, and what of the 
capitalist? . . . Take away the cream of the workers, and 
fixed capit^ will depreciate in a great degree, and the 
floating will not subject itself to a struggle with the short 
supply of inferior labour. . . . We are told the workers 
wish it" [emigration). "Very natural it is that they should 
do so. . . . Reduce, compress the cotton trade by taking 
away its working power and reducing their wages expen- 
diture, say one-Wth, or five millions, and what then would 
happen to the class above, the small shopkeepers; and what 
of the rents, the cottage rents. . . . Trace out the effects 
upward to the small farmer, the better householder, and 
. . . thelandowner, and say if there could be any suggestion 
more suicidal to all classes of the country than by enfeebling 
a nation by exporting the best of its manufacturing popula- 
tion, and destroying the value of some of its most productive 
capital and enrighment. ... I advise a loan (of five of 
six millions sterling), . . . extending it maybe over two 
or three years, administered by special commissioners 
added to the Boards of Guardians in the cotton districts, 
under special legislative regulations, enforcing some 
occupation or labour, as a means of keeping up at least 
the moral standard of the recipients of the loan. . . . Can 
anything be worse for landowners or masters than parting 
with the best of the workers, and demoralising and dis- 
appointing the rest by an extended depletive emigration, 
a depletion of capital and value in an entire province?" 

Potter, the mouthpiece of the cotton lords, distinguishes 
between two sorts of "machinery", each of which belongs 
to the capitalist. One of them is fixed in his factory; the 
other, during the night hours and on Sundays, is housed 
outside the factory, in cottages. One of them is inanimate, 
the other is alive. The inanimate machinery does not only 
undergo wear and tear, and thus depreciate from day to 
day; but a great part of it gets out of date so quickly o\ving 
to the continuous advance in technique, that after a few 
months have passed it can advantageously be replaced by 

' It wUl not be forgotten that (as we saw on p. 452) this same 
capital sings quite another song, under ordinary circumstances, 
when there is a question of reducing wages. 
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new machinery. The living machiner3% on the other hand, 
gets better the longer it lasts, and in proportion as the skill 
handed down from generation to generation accumulates. 
The “Times” ansrs'ered the cotton magnate as follows: 

"Mr. Edmund Potter is so impressed with the exceptional 
and supreme importance of the cotton masters that, in 
order to preserve this class and perpetuate their profession, 
he would keep half a million of the labouring dass confined 
in a great moral workhouse against their uifi. ‘Is the trade 
worth retaining?’ askes Mr. Potter. 'Certainlj'by all honest 
means it is’, we answer. ‘Is it worth keeping the machinery 
in order?’ again asks Mr. Potter. Here we hesitate. By the 
‘machinery’ Mr. Potter means the human machinery, for 
he goes on to protest that he does not mean to use them as 
p absolute property. We must confess that we do not think 
it ‘worth while’, or even possible, to keep the hiunan 
machinery in order — ^that is to shut it up and keep it oiled 
till it is wanted. Human machinery will rust under inaction, 
oil and rub it as you may. Moreover, the human machinery 
will, as we have just seen, get the steam up of its own accord, 
and burst or run amuck in our great tonus. It might, as 
Mr. Potter says, require some time to reproduce the workers; 
but, having machamsts and capitalists at hand, we could 
always find thrifty, hard, industrious men wherewith to 
improvise more master manufacturers than we can ever 
want. Mr. Potter talks of the trade reviving ‘in one, two, or 
three years’, and he asks us not 'to encourage or allow the 
working power to emigrate’. He says that it is vei^ natural 
the workers should wish to emigrate; but he thinks that, 
in spite of their desire, the nation ought to keep this half 
million of workers >vith their 700,000 dependents, shut up in 
the cotton districts; and, as a necessary consequence, he 
must of course think that the nation ought to keep dowu 
their discontent by force, and sustain them by alr^ — ^and 
upon the chance that the cotton masters may some daj' 
want them. . . . The time is come when the great public 
opinion of these islands must operate to save this ‘w’orking 
power’ from those who would deal with it as they would 
deal with iron, and coal, and cotton.” 

The “Times” artide was not meant to be takra^seriously. 
The “great public” was, in fact, of the same opinion as Mr. 
Potter, to the effect that the factory operatives are part of 
the movable fittings of the factory. Their emigration was 
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prevented.* They were locked up in the "moral workhouse" 
of the cotton districts, and they continue to form "the 
strength” of the cotton masters of Lancashire. 

The capitalist process of production thus reproduces, of 
its own accord, the divorce of labour power from the means 
of labour. It reproduces and eternalises, therewith, the 
conditions for the exploitation of the worker. It perpetu^y 
forces the worker to sell his labour power that he may live, 
while perpetually enabling the capitalist to purchase labour 
power that he may enrich himself.* 

The confrontation of capitalist and worker in the com- 
modity market as buyer and seller, is no longer a matter of 
chance. The process of production itself plays this trick 
by which one of the two is continually being thrust back 
into the commodity market as seller of his labour power, 
and in virtue of which this one's own product is continually 
becoming the means by which the other can purchase him. 
In reality, the worker belongs to capital before he sells 
himself to the capitalist. His economic bondages is at once 

> Parliament did not vote a single farthing on behalf of emigration, 
being content to pass laws wldch enabled the municipalities to keep 
the operatives in a condition betwixt life and death, or to exploit 
them without paying the normal rate of wages. When, three years 
later, the cattle plague broke out, parliament hastened to disregard 
its own traditions, and in the twinkling of an eye voted millions to 
indemnify the millionaire landlords, whose farmers in any case 
escaped loss owing to the rise in the price of meat. The bestial lowing 
of the landowners at the opening of parliament in z866 showed that 
a man can worship the cow Sabala without being a Hindu, and can 
change himself into an ox without being Jupiter. 

’ "The worker asked for subsistence, that he might live; the 
master asked for labour, that be might make profit." Sismondi, 
op. eiu, p. pr. 

3 A boorishly blunt form of such bondage is to be met with in 
the county of Durham. This is one of the few counties where circum- 
stances do not give the farmer unrestricted proprietary rights over 
the agricultural labourer, for the existence of the mining industry 
in ttat part of the world gives the labourer a certain freedom of 
choice. In Durham, therefore, the farmer (contrary to the custom 
elsewhere) only rents farms which have on them labourers' cottages. 
The rent of the cottage is part of the wages. These cottages are known 
as "hinds’ houses". They are let in consideration of certain feudal 
se^ices, under a contract called "bondage", which, among other 
things, binds the labourer, during the period in which he takes 
employment elsewhere, to provide his daughter or some other person 
as a substitute. The labourer is termed a "bondsman". The relation 
wc ate now considering also shows how the labourer's individual 
consumption becomes consumption on behalf of capital, or productive 
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caused and hidden by the periodical renewal of his sale of 
himself, by the change from one wage lord to another, and 
by the fluctuations in the market price of labour.* 

The capitalist process of production regarded as a 
connected whole, or as a process of reproduction, therefore 
produces, not orily commodities, not only surplus value, 
for it also produces and reproduces the capitalist relation 
itself; produces and reproduces, on one side the capitalist, 
and on the other the wage worker.® 

consumption: and it sho'vrs this in an entirely new aspect. "It is 
carious to ob^rve that the very dung of the hind and bondsman is 
the perquisite of the calculating lord; . . . and the lord will allow 
no privy but his own to exist in the neighbourhood, and will rather 
give a bit of manure here and there for a garden than bate any part 
of his seigneurial right." Public Health, Seventh Report, 1864, p. 188. 

< The reader will remember that in respect of the labour of 
children, etc., even the formality of a voluntary sale disappears. 

• "Capital presupposes wage labour, and wage labour presupposes 
capital. One is a necessary condition of the existence of the other; 
they mutually call one another into existence. Does an operative in 
a cotton factory produce nothing beyond cotton goods? No, he 
ponces capital. He produces values wbidi give fresh command over 
his labour, and, through the Instrumentality of such command, 
create fresh \-alnes." Karl Marx. Lohnarbeit wsd Kapital, AVage 
Labour and Capital), in the "Ncue Rheinische Zeitung", No. 266. 
April 7. 1849.— The articles published under the aboi'e title in the 
•Neue Rheinische Zeitung" are parts of some lectures gi\'en by me 
on that subject in the year 1S47 to the members of the German 
Workere Soaetj* of Brussels. Their publication was interrupted bv 
the February revolution. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

TRANSFORMATION OF SURPLUS VALUE INTO 
CAPITAL 

I. Capitalist Production on a Progressively in- 
creasing Scale. Metamorphosis of the L.aws 
of Property that characterise CoMMOom' 
Production into the Laws of Capitalist 
Approprlation. 

At an earlier stage we considered how surplus value 
originates Irom capital; now we have to consider how 
capital originates from surplus value. The use of surplus 
value as capital, or the reconversion of surplus value into 
capital, is termed the accumulation of capital.^ 

Let us first examine this process from the standpoint of 
the individual capitalist. Suppose that the owner of a 
spinning mill has advanced a capital of £10,000, four-fifths 
of which have been devoted to the purchase of cotton, 
machinery, etc., and the remaining one-fifth to the payment 
of wages. We \vill assume that the annual produce of the 
factory amounts to 240,000 lbs. of yarn, ha\ang a value of 
£12,000. If the rate of surplus value be 100 %,'^the surplus 
value resides in the surplus product or net product of 
40,000 lbs. of yam, being one-sixth of the gross product, 
and ha\'ing a value of £2000, which will be realised by its 
sale. The sum of £2000 is just £2000. In this sum of money, 
we can neither see nor smell that it is surplus value. VTien we 
know that a particular value is surplus value, we know how 
its owner came by it, but this does not change the nature 
of the value or of the money with which we are concerned. 

The master spinner who wishes to convert this additional 
sum of £2000 into capital, \vill, all the other circumstances 
remaining as before, expend four-fifths of it (£1600) in the 
purchase of cotton, etc., and one-fifth (£400) in the purchase 


« "Accumulation of capital; the employment of a portion of 
revenue as capital." Malthus. Definitions, etc., Cazenove’s edition, 
P- tj . — ^'Conversion of revenue into capital." Malthus, Principles of 
Political Economy, second edition, London, 1836, p. 319. 
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of additional cotton operatives, and these 
selves in the market wth the necessaries of Lfe whose value 
the master spinner has advanced to Thra the n^v 
* capital to the amount of £2000 will function in the 
sp^ning mill, and will, in its turn, produce a surplus 

value of £400. . , 

The capital value was originally advanced m the money 
form. The surplus value, on the other hand, exists originally 
as the value of a definite portion of the gross product. 
When this is sold, is transformed into money, the capital 
value regains its original form, but the surplus value sheds 
its original form to assume that of money. Thencefonvard, 
both the capital value and the surplus value are sums of 
money, and their retransformation into capital occurs 
in precisdy the same way. Both of them are utilised by 
the capitalist for the purchase of commodities which will 
enable him to recommence the fabrication^ of his goods, 
this time upon a more extended scale. But, if he is to buy 
these commodities, they must exist in the market. ^ 

His own yams circulate only because he brings his annual 
product to market, just as all the other capitahsts do uith 
their commodities. But these commodities, before they 
came into the market, already existed as part of the gener^ 
aimual product, as part of the aggregate of objects of every 
kind, into which the sum of the indiiddual capitals, or the 
total capital of society, had been converted in the course 
of the year, and of which each individual capitalist has only 
an aliquot part in his orvn hands. The transactions in the 
market serve only to bring about the interchange of the 
individual components of this armual product, transferring 
them from one hand to another;; but they carmot increase 
the total annual product, nor can they change the nature 
of the objects that have been produced. The use that can 
be made of the total aimual product depends, therefore 
upon the composition of that product; it does not depend 
upon drculation. 

The annual production must, in the first place, provide 
all the objects (the use-values) bj^ means of which the 
material exponents of capital that have been used up in the 
murse of the year can be replaced. Deducting these, we net 

product, in which the surplus 
^ue resides. Of what does this surplus product conrist? 
Perhaps of thmgs destined to satisfy the wants and the 
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desires of the capitalist class, things which form part of 
the consumption of that class? Were this all, the cup of 
surplus value would be drained to the lees, and nothing but 
simple reproduction would ever occur. 

If accumulation is to take place, part of the surplus 
product must be transformed into capital. But, short of a 
miracle, only those things can be transformed into capital 
which are utilisable in the labour process (i.e. the means of 
production), and in addition such articles as are suitable 
for the maintenance of the worker (i.e. the means of subsis- 
tence). Consequently, part of the annual surplus labour 
must have been appUed to the production of supplementary 
means of production and means of subsistence, over and 
above the quantity that was requisite for the replacement 
of the capital advanced. In a word, surplus value is only 
convertible into capital, because the surplus product whose 
value it is, already contains the material constituents of 
new capital.* 

If these constituents are actually to function as capital, 
the capitalist class must have an ad^tional supply of labour. 
Unless the exploitation of the workers already employed is 
to be increased either extensively or intensively, supple- 
mentary sources of labour power must be tapped. The 
mechanism of capitalist production has already provided 
for this emergency, inasmuch as capitalism sees to it that 
the working class shall reproduce itself as a class dependent 
on wages, but as one whose members’ customary wages 
suffice, not merely for their own maintenance, but also for 
their increase. It is only necessary for capital to incorporate 
this additional labour power annually supplied by the work- 
ing class in the shape of workers of all ages, with the surplus 
means of production already comprised in the annnal 
product, and the transformation of surplus value into capital 
is complete. From a concrete outlook, accumulation resolves 
itself into the reproduction of capital on a progressively 
increasing scale. Simple reproduction moved in a circle; 

» Fertile purposes of the present argument we ignore export trade, 
by means of which a nation can transform articles of luxury into 
means of production or means of subsistence, and conversely. If we 
are to examine our topic in its integrity, without disturbance by 
subsidiary circumstances, we must, for the nonce, treat the whole 
world as one nation, must assume that capitalist production is 
everywhere established and has got possession of all brani^es of 
industry. 
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but now, to use Sismon^’s expression, this circle has been 
changed into a spiral.* 

Now let us turn to our example. It is the old story: 
Abraham begat Isaac, Isaac begat Jacob, and so on. The 
original capital of £10,000 brings in a surplus value of 
£2000, which is capitalised. The new capital of £2000 brinp 
in a surplus value of £400; this, capitalised in its turn, 
transformed into a second supply of additional capital, 
brings in further surplus value amounting to £80, Md so on. 

At present we are disregarding whatever portion of the 
surplus value is consumed by the capitalist. Nor, for the 
moment, are we interested in the question whether the 
additional capital is tacked on to the original capital, or is 
applied separately to an independent process of expansion. 
It does not matter to us whether the capitalist who has 
accumulated it makes use of it, or whether he hands it over 
to others. VTrat we have to bear in mind is that, side^ by 
side with thenewly formed increments of capital, the original 
capital continues to reproduce itself and to produce surplus 
value ; and that the same is true of every portion of accumu- 
lated capital in relation to the additional capital it engenders. 

The original capital was formed by an advance of £10,000. 
How did the o\vner get this sum ? The spokesmen of political 
economy are unanimous in their answer. One and all, they 
teU us that he obtained it “by his own labour and that of 
his forefathers’’.* In fact, their assumption seems to be the 
only one accordant with the laws of commodity production. 

But it is otherwise with regard to the additional capital 
of £2000. We know perfectly well how this came into being. 
It is capitalised surplus value. From the outset, it does not 
contain a single atom of value which is not derived from 
unpaid labour. The means of production with which the 
additional labour power is incorporated, and also the means 
of subsistence whereby the workers are maintained, are 
nothing other than component parts of the surpltis product, 
of the tribute armuaUy exacted from the working class by 
the capitalist class. VTien the capitalist class uses part of 

» Sismondi’s analysis of accnmnlation suffers from this grave 
defect, that he is too ready to content himself with the phia^ 
"conversion of revenue into capital", without trying to fathom the 
material conditions that underlie this operation. 

» "The prim^ labour to which the birth of his capital was due." 
Sismondi, op. oil., Paris edition, vol. I, p. log. 
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the tribute dra\vn from the working class in order to buy 
additional labour power (even at the full price, so that 
equivalent is exchanged for equivalent), it is merely follow- 
ing the ancient example of the conqueror who, when he 
buys goods from the conquered, pays for these_ goods •wdth 
money of which the vanquished have previously been 
robbed. 

If the additional capital gives employment to the person 
who produced it, this producer has not only to continue the 
work of increasing the value of the original capital, but 
must also buy back the fruits of his previous labour %vith 
more labour than they cost. Contemplated as a transaction 
between the capitalist class and the working class, it makes 
no difference whatever that additional workers arc employed 
by means of the unpaid labour of the workers previously 
in employment. Maybe tlie capitalist will convert the 
additional capital into a machine which will throw the 
producers of the additional capital out of work, their place 
being taken by a few children. In any case, by its surplus 
labour this year, the working class creates the capital that 
will next year employ additional labour.* This is what 
people really mean when they say that capital creates 
capital, that money breeds money. 

The accumulation of the first additional capital amount- 
ing to £2000 presupposed that the capitalist had, to begin 
with, put up a sum of £10,000 which belonged to him in 
virtue of his "primary labour". But the presupposition upon 
which the existence of the second supplementary capital 
of £400 depends is merely that there should first have been 
accumulated the sum of £2000, of which the £400 is only 
the capitalised surplus value. The o^vnership of unpaid 
labour in the past is thenceforward the only requisite for 
the appropriation of living unpaid labour upon a steadily 
increasing scale. The more the capitalist has accumulated, 
the more will he be able to accumulate. 

In so far as the surplus value of which the additional 
capital of No. i consists is the result of the purchase of 
labour power with part of the original capital (a purchase 
that conforms to the laws of tire exchange of commodities, 
and, from a legal standpoint, presupposes nothing beyond 
this, on the part of the worker, that he should have the 

* "Labour creates capital before capita! employs labour." E. G. 
Wakefield, England and America, London, 1833, vol. II, p. no. 
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free <^posal of his own capadties, and on the part of the 
owner of money or commodities, that he should have the 
free disposal of the values in his possession) ; in so far as the 
additional capital No. 2, etc., is the mere result of No. r, 
and therefore a consequence of the foregoing conditions; in 
so far as each single transaction continues to correspond 
to the laws of the exchange of commodities, the capitahst 
al^vays buying labour power, and the worker always selling 
it (and we w 3 l assume here that the labour power is sold 
at its real value) — in so far as all these things are true, it 
is evident that the law of appropriation or the law of private 
property (a law based on the production and circulation of 
commo^ties) is transformed, by its own inner and inexorable 
dialectic into its direct opposite. The exchange of equiva- 
lents, the operation with which we originally started, has 
been turned about in such a way that now there is only an 
apparent exchange. For, in the ^t place, the capital which 
is exchanged for labour power is itself no more than a portion 
of the product of others' labour appropriated without ad 
equi-ralent; and, in the second place, this capital must not 
only he replaced by its producer, the worker, but must be 
incremented by an additional surpliis. The relation of 
exchange between capitalist and worker thus becomes a 
mete semblance appertaining to the process of circulation, 
a mere form foreign to the essence of the transaction and 
serving only as a m}^tification thereof. The perpetual 
buying and selling of labour power is the outward form. 
The essential content is that the capitalist again and again 
appropriates, without equivalent, a portion of the previously 
materialised labour of others, and exchanges it for a greater 
quantity of li\Tng labour. At the outset, tte right of owner- 
ship seemed to be based upon the o'wner’s personal labour. 
At any rate, some such assumption was necessary, seeing 
that only commodit)' owners with equal rights confronted 
each other; and the sole means by which a man could 
become possessed of the commodities of others was by 
alienating his own conuno^ties — ^whidi latter could only 
be reproduced by labour. Nowadays, however, property 
appears to mean, as far as the capitahst is concerned, the 
right to appropriate others' rmpaid labour, or the product 
thereof; and, as far as the worker is concerned, the impos- 
sibility of appropriating the product of own laboutr. 
The divorce of property from labour has become the 
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necessary consequence of a law which ostensibly originated 

in their identity.* 

However much the capitalist method of appropriation 
may seem to fly in the face of the fundamental laws of 
commodity production, nevertheless, in actual fact, the 
method arises out of an application of these laws, and not 
out of their infringement. A brief review of the succession 
of phases whose climax is capitalist accumulation may serve 
once more to make this clear. 

We saw, to begin with, that the primary transformation 
of a certain quantity of value into capital is effected in a 
way perfectly accordant with the laws of exclumge. One 
contracting party sells his labour power, the other buys it. 
The former receives the value of his commoditj', whose 
use-value (labour) passes into the possession of the other. 
The buj'er of the labom* power then converts means of 
production belonging to him into a new product, effecting 
this through the instrumentality of labour which likewise 
belongs to him , and the productis also his by strict legal right. 

The value of this product includes, first of all, the value 
of the means of production that have been consumed in 
the process of production. Useful labour cannot use up these 
means of production without transferring their v^ue to 
the new product. But, in order to be saleable, labour power 
must be able to supply useful labour in the particular branch 
of industry in which it is to be employed. 

Furthermore, the value of the new product includes the 
equivalent of the value of the labour power, and surplus 
value as well. It docs so for the reason that the labour 
power sold for a certain length of time, such as a day, a 
week, etc., has less value than is produced by its employ- 
ment during that time. The worker has received the 
exchangc-^^Iuc of his labour power, and has given up its 
use-value in return, this being what happens in every 
transaction of purchase and sale. 

The general law of commodity production is not affected 
by the fact that this particular commodity known as labour 

* The property of the capitalist in the product of the labour of 
others "is a strict consequence of the law of appropriation whose 
basic principle was, on the contrary, the exclusive title of every 
worker to the product of his own labour”. Clicrbuliez, Riche ou 
oauvre, Paris, 1841, p. 58. — Here, however, the dialectical reversal 
is not properly elaborated. 
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power has a use-value pecTiliar to itself, the capacity for 
performing work, that is to say for creating value. If, 
therefore, the sum of values advanced in wages is not merely 
reproduced in the product, but is also increased by the 
addition of surplus value, this is not due to an advantage 
gained over the seller, who certainly received the value of 
his commodity, but is simply due to the consumption of 
this commodity by the purchaser. 

The law of exchange stipulates for equality only as regards 
the exchange-values of the commodities that pass from 
hand to hand. It presupposes, indeed, that there should be 
a difference in their use-values, and has nothing vrhatever 
to do with their consumption, which only begins after the 
bargain has been struck and the exchange completed. The 
primary transformation of money into capital takes place, 
therefore, in perfect harmony with the economic laws of 
commodity production, and with the right of property 
deducedf rom these laws. Nevertheless, it has as its outcome ; 

1. That the product belongs to the capitalist, and not 
to the worker. 

2. That the value of this product includes, in addition 
to the value of the capital advanced, a surplus value, which 
has cost the worker his work, but has cost the capitalist 
nothing at all, and is none the less the legitimate property 
of the capitalist. 

3. That the worker’s labour power continues intact, and 
is still at his disposal to sell, if he can find a purchaser. 

Simple reproduction is only the periodical repetition of 
this fimt operation. Again and again, money is transformed 
into capit^. The general law is not violated thereby, but, 
on the contrary, only gains the opportunity of manifesting 
itself in perpetuity. “Several successive exchanges have 
merely made of the last a representative of the first.’’* 

Ne^■ertheless, we have seen that simple reproduction is 
competent to impress upon this first operation, so far as it 
was considered to be an isolated transaction, a totally 
different character. "Among those who share the nation^ 
revenue, some’’ [the workers] “acquire each year a new 
title to it by new labour; others’’ [the capitalists] ’’have 
previoudy acquired a permanent title to it, through primarj' 
labour.’’- We know, of course, that labour is not tiie only 
domain in which primogeniture works wonders 1 

I Sismondi, 0^. cit., p. 70. • Sismondi, op. cit., p. iix. 
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It makes no difference when simple reproduction is 
replaced by reproduction on a more extended sesde, is 
replaced by accumulation. In the former ease, the capitalist 
consumes the whole of the surplus value; in the latter case, 
he manifests liis civic virtue by consuming only part of it, 
and by transforming the rest into money. 

The surplus value is his property; it has never belonged 
to any one else. If he applies it to production, then, just 
as on the first day when he entered the market, he is making 
advances out of his own funds. It is irrelevant that on tliis 
occasion the fund is derived from the unpaid labour of his 
workers. If worker B is employed by means of the surplus 
value which worker A has produced, we must remember, in 
the first place, that A has handed over this surplus value 
without being cut a fartliing short in the just price of his 
commodity, and, in the second place, that B has no concern 
in the matter, \^^lat B demands, and is entitled to demand, 
is that the capitalist shall pay him the value of his labour 
power. "Both sides are gainers; the worker because the 
fruits of his labour arc advanced to liim" [read, the unpaid 
labour of other workers is advanced to him] "before he has 
performed any labour" [read, before his own labour has 
borne fruit]; “the master, because the labour of this worker 
is worth more than liis wages" [read, produces a value 
greater than that of his wages].* 

True, the matter assumes a ve^ different aspect when 
we contemplate capitalist production in the uninterrupted 
flux of its reproduction; and when, instead of fixing our 
eyes upon the individual capitalist and the individual 
worker, we regard the totalities, the capitalist class as 
confronted by the working dass. But when we do this, we 
are appljdng a standard of measurement wluch is utterly 
alien to commodity production. 

In commodity production there are nothing but bu3fer 
and seller, independent of one another, and facing one 
another. Their mutual relations end with the carrying out 
of the bargain they have struck. Should the transaction 
be repeated, tins is in virtue of a new bargain, which has 
nothing to do with the earlier one, and in which it is only 
by chance that the same buyer and the same seller enter 
into mutual relations. 

Hence, if commodity production, or a process belonging 
• Sismondi, op. eit., p. 135. 
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thereto, is to be judged by its oun economic laws, we must 
consider each act of exchange by itself, and as having no 
connexion with the act of exchange which preceded it or 
with the one which may follow it. Further, inasmuch as all 
sales and purchases are transactions between individuals, 
we must not attempt to discover therein relations between 
social classes as a \vhole. 

No matter how long may be the series of periodical 
reproductions and antecedent accumulations through which 
the capital now functioning may have passed, it always 
retains its primal virginity. As long as the laws of exchange 
are upheld in every act of exchange individually considered, 
the method of appropriation may be completely revolu- 
tionised without in the least affecting the property right 
bestowed by the production of commodities. This same 
right remains in force, no matter whether tilings be as they 
were in the earty days, when the product belonged to the 
producer, and when the latter, exchanging equivalent for 
equivalent, could enrich hims^ in no other way than by 
his oivn labour; or whether things be as they are in the 
capitalist period, when, to an ever increasing extent, sodal 
wealth becomes the property of those who are in a position 
that enables them, again and again, to appropriate the 
unpaid labour of others. 

This result becomes inevitable as soon as labour power 
is sold by the worker himself, freely, as a commodity. It 
is from this point that conamodity production becomes 
generalised, becomes the typical form of production; it is 
at this point, and thenceforw'ard, that every product is 
from the first produced for sale, and that aU the wealth 
that is produced enters the process of circulation. Not until 
wage labour has become its basis, is commodity production 
able to enforce itself upon the whole of society; and not 
until then can it develop all its latent potenti^ties. To 
say that the intervention of wage labour vitiates commodity 
production, is as much as to say that commodity production 
must not develop at all if it wishes to remain unvitiated. 
To the same extent that commodity production, in accor- 
dance with its own immanent laws, develops into capitalist 
production, do the property laws of commodity production 
becometransformedinto thelawsof capitalist appropriation.* 

> We cannot but admire the artfulness of Proudhon, who proposes 
to abolish capitalist property by enforcing against it — the eternal 
property laws of commodity production I 
n — 
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We have seen that, even in the case of simple reproduc- 
tion, all capital outlay, however the capital may have been 
primarily acquired, becomes transformed into accumulated 
capital or capitalised surplus value. But in the flux of 
production, all the capital originally advanced becomes a 
vanishing magnitude, when compared with the directly 
accumulated capital, that is to say with surplus value or 
a surplus product retransformed into capitd, no matter 
whether it now functions in the hands of the original accumu- 
lator or in the hands of another. Political economy, therefore, 
describes capital in general as "accumulated wealth" 
[transformed surplus value or revenue] "which is reapplied 
to the production of surplus value";* and describes the 
capitalist as the "owner of the surplus product".* The same 
way of looking at the matter finds merely a different form 
in the expression that all extant capital is accumulated or 
capitalised interest; for interest is nothing more than one 
fragment of surplus value.3 


2 . The PoLmcAL Economists’ Erroneous Conception 
OF Reproduction on a Progressively Increasing 
Scale. 

Before we proceed to a closer study of accumulation, or 
the reconversion of surplus value into capital, we must 
rid ourselves of an ambiguity introduced by the classical 
economists. 

The commodities which the capitalist buys for his own 
consumption, paying for them with a part of surplus value, 
do not serve liim as means of production, or as means for 
the expansion of capital ; and just as little is the labour which 
he buys for the satisfaction of his natural and social needs, 
productive labour. Instead of transforming surplus value 

» "Capital, viz., accumulated wealth employed with a view to 
profit." Malthas, op. cit. — ^"Capital . . . consists of wealth saved 
from revenue, and used with a view to profit." R. Jones, An Intro- 
ductory Lecture on PoHtieal Economy, Ixjndon, 1833, p. 16. 

> "The possessors of surplus produce or capital." The Source and 
Remedy of the National Difficulties, a Letter to Lord John Russell. 
London, 1821. 

J "Capital with compound interest on every portion of capital 
saved, is so all-engrossing that all the wealth in the world from 
which income is derived, has long ago become the interest on capital." 
"Economist," July 19, 1859. 
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into capital by the purchase of these conunodities and this 
labour, he consumes it or expends it as revenue. As con- 
trasted with the customary attitude of the old nobilitj', 
who were content, as Hegel rightly says, “to consume 
what existed", and who were especially prone to luxuriate 
in the services of personal retainers, it was of decisive impor- 
tance for the bouigeois economists to be indefatigable in 
preaching the accvunulation of capital as the citizens’ first 
duty. No one can accumulate if he consumes all his revenue, 
instead of devoting a considerable proportion of it to 
expenditure which recruits additional productive workers, 
who bring in more than they cost. On the other hand, the 
bourgeois economists found it necessary to inveigh against 
the popular prejudice which confounds capitalist production 
with hoarding,* and which consequently fosters the delusion 
that accumulated wealth is we^th which has been saved 
from destruction in its extant natural form, and has there- 
fore been withdrawn from consumption, or it may be from 
circulation. The exclusion of money from circulation would 
be absolutely incompatible with its self-expansion as 
capital; and the accumulation of a hoard in the form of 
commodities would be absolute idiocy.* The accumulation 
of commodities in vast quantities is the result of an arrest 
of circulation or of overproduction .3 It is true that the 
popular imagination is impressed, on the one hand, by the 
sight of the mass of goods that are stored up by the rich 
for gradual consumption, and on the other hand, by the 
formation of reserve stocks. This latter is a phenomenon 
common to all methods of production, and we shall dwell 
on it for a moment when we come to analyse the process 
of circulation. 

So far, therefore, classical economy is right when it 

* “No political economist of the present day can by saving mean 
mete hoarding: and beyond this contracted an'd insufficient proceed- 
ing, no use of the term in reference to the national wealth can 
be imagined, but that which must arise from a different application 
of what is saved, founded upon a real distinction bei^een the 
different kinds of labour maintained by it." Malthus, op. cit., 

pp. 38-39- 

> Balzac, who had made a thorough study of every shade of 
avarice, depicted the old usurer Gobsec as in bis second diildhood 
when he began to accumulate a hoard of commodities. 

3 "Accumulation of stocks, . . . non-exchange, . . . overproduc- 
tion." Thomas Corbet, op. cit., p. 14. 
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insists that the consumption of surj>Ius product by produc- 
tive workers instead of by unproductive is a characteristic 
feature of the process of accumulation. But this is wlicrc 
its mistake begins. Adam Smith has made it the fashion to 
represent accumulation as nothing more than the con- 
sumption of the surplus product by productive workers, 
wliich is tantamount to sajang that the capitalisation of 
surplus value is nothing more than its transformation into 
labour power. Let us turn, for instance, to Ricardo: *Tt 
must be understood that all the productions of a country 
arc consumed; but it makes the greatest difference imagin- 
able whether they arc consumed by those who reproduce, 
or by those who do not reproduce, another value. When 
we say that revenue is saved, and added to capital, what 
we mean is, that the portion of revenue, so said to be added 
to capita], is consumed by productive instead of unproduc- 
tive labourers. There can be no greater error than in suppos- 
ing that capital is increased by non-consumption."* There 
can be no greater error than that of Ricardo and all 
subsequent economists who have repeated, following Adam 
Smith, that "the part of revenue, of which it is said, it has 
been added to capital, is consumed by productive labourers". 
According to tliis point of view, all surplus value that is 
converted into capital, becomes variable capital. What 
really happens is that, as in the case of the value originally 
advanced, part of it becomes constant capital and part 
variable capita], part of it becomes means of production 
and part of it labour power. Labour power is the form in 
which variable capital exists within the field of the process 
of production. In this process, the labour power is itself 
consumed by the capitalist. By its function {namelj% 
labour), labour power consumes means of production. At 
the same time, the money paid for the purchase of labom 
power is converted into the necessaries of life, wliich are 
not consumed by "productive labour", but by "the produc- 
tive worker". Adam Smith, by a fundamcnta]l3' wrong- 
headed analysis, comes to the absurd conclusion that, 
even though each individual capital is divided into constant 
and variable constituents, social capital consists only of 
variable capital, tliis meaning that it is laid out exclusively 
in the payment of wages. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the owner of a cloth factorj' converts £2000 into capital, 
» Ricardo, op. cit.. p. 163, note. 
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He expends part of the money in bujdng weavers, and the 
other part in buying woollen yam, machinery, etc. But 
(says Smith) the people from whom he buys the yam and 
the macliineiy, pay for labour with part of the purchase 
money, and so on; until the whole of the £2000 has been 
spent in paying wages, i.e. until the entire product repre- 
sented by the £2000 has been consumed by productive 
workers. It is obvious that the gist of this argument lies in 
tlie words "and so on", whidi send us from pillar to post. 
The fact is that Adam Smith breaks off his investigation 
just where the difficulties begin.* 

So long as we keep in view nothing more than the sum 
total of the annual production, the yearly process of repro- 
duction is easy to understand. But all the constituents of 
the annual production have to be brought to the commodity 
market, and that is where the trouble starts. The move- 
ments of the individual capitals and personal revenues 
criss-cross mth one another, are mingled, are lost in a sort 
of game of general post, in the circulation of social wealth. 
This dazzles the observer's eyes, and gives him very difficult 
problems to solve. In the third section of Book Two, I shall 
undertake the analysis of the actual interconnexions of 
this process. One of the great services performed by the 
physiocrats, is that they were the first to attempt a depiction 
of the annual production in the form which it assumes as 
the outcome of circulation. (This in Quesnay’s Tableau 
icammique.)' 

I For all his Logic, John Stuart Mill never detects the fallacy in 
so obviously fallacious an analysis as this on the part of his prede- 
cessors; an analysis which, even from the bourgeois outlook, from 
a purely "expert" outlook, clamours for rect&cation. With the 
dogmatism proper to a disciple, he invariably parrots the confusions 
of Ids master’s thoughts. So here: "The capital itself in the long run 
becomes entirely wages, and when replaced by the sale of produce 
becomes wages again." 

* In his account of the process of reproduction, and therefore in 
that of accumulation as well, Adam Smith not only failed in many 
respects to make any advance upon his predecessors, but even lost 
considerable ground, especially as compared with the physiocrats. 
Associated with the illusion mentioned in the text is the truly 
fabulous dogma handed down by him to poUtical economy, according 
to which the price of commodities is composed of wages, profit 
[interest], and land-rent, tins meaning that it consists exclusively 
of wages and surplus value. Starting from that basis, Storch naively 
confesses: "It is impossible to reduce necessary price to its simplest 
elements.” Op. cit.. St. Petersburg edition, 1S15, vol. I. p. 140. note. 
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Besides, it is self-evident that political economy, acting 
in the interests of the capitalist class, would not miss the 
chance of exploiting Adam Smith's contention that the 
whole of that part of the net product which is converted 
into capital is consumed by the working class. 


3. Division of Surplus Value into Capital and 
Revenue. Theory of Abstinence. 

In the last chapter we considered surplus value, or 
surplus product, solely as a fund for individual consumption 
on the part of the capitalist; in the present chapter, we 
have hitherto been considering it solely as a fund for 
accumulation. But it is not exclusively either the one or 
the other; it is both at once. Part of the surplus value is 
consumed by the capitalist as revenue*; the other part is 
employed as capital, or accumulated. 

In the case of a given amount of surplus value, one of 
these parts will be larger in proportion as the other is 
smaller. Other things being equal, the ratio in wliich this 
division is effected determines the magnitude of the 
accumulation. But the person who effects the division is 
the owner of the surplus value, the capitalist. It is his 
voluntaiy act. He is said to "save” that portion of his 
tribute which he accumulates; to save it because he does 
not consume it; to save it because he exercises his function 
as capitalist, the function whereby he enriches himself. 

Only in so far as the capitalist is personified capital, has 
he a historical value; only as such, has he that historical 
right to exist which, as Lichnowsky has wittily said, has 
no date. To this extent only is his own fleeting necessity 
implied in the fleeting necessity of the capitalist method of 
production. But so far as he is personified capital, not only 

— A fine science of economics, this, which deciaxes it to be impossible 
to reduce the price of commodities to its simplest elements! Further 
details concerning the matter will be discussed in the third sectiota 
of Book Two and in the seventh section of Book Three. 

» The reader will notice that the word revenue is used in a 
double sense: first, to denote surplus value as the periodically 
produced fruit of capital; secondly, to denote the part of this fruit 
which is periodically consumed by the capitalist, or added to the 
fund that supplies his private consumption. I retdn this twofold 
usage, for the reason that it harmonises with the customary phraseo- 
logy of British and French economists. 
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use-value and its enjojunent, but also exchange-value and 
its increase, spur him to action. Fanatically bent upon the 
expansion of value, he relentless!}' drives human beings to 
production for production’s sake, thus bringing about a 
development of sodal productivity and the creation of those 
material conditions of production \rhich can alone form the 
real basis of a higher tj-pe of sodet}', •whose fundamental 
prindple is the full and free dewlopment of every individual. 
Only as the personification of capital is the capitalist respec- 
table. As such, he shares with the miser the passion for 
wealth as •wealth. But that which in the miser assiunes the 
a^ect of mania, is in the capitalist the efiect of the sodal 
mechanism in which he is only a driving-wheel. Furthermore, 
the development of capitalist production necessitates a 
continuous increase of the capitsd invested in an industrial 
undertaking; and capitalism subjects every individual 
capitalist to the immanent laws of capitalist production as 
external coerdve laws. Competition forces him continually 
to extend his capital for the sake of maintaining it, and hie 
can only extend it by means of progressive accumulation. 

In. so far, therefore, as his actions are a mere function of 
the capital which, through his instrumentality, is endowed 
•with •will and consdousness, his own private consumption 
must be regarded by him as a robbery perpetrated on 
acciunulation — ^just as in book-keeping by double entry, 
the private expenditure of the capitalist is placed on the 
debit side of the account, over against the capital. Accumula- 
tion is a conquest of the world of sodal we^th. It increases 
the mass of human material exploited by the capitalist, 
and thus amplifies his direct and indirect dominion.^ 

' * In his study of the usuter. the old-fashioned but perennially 
reue^wed form of the capitalist, Luther sbo^RS forcibly that the love 
of power is an element in the impulse to acquire •wealth. "The heathen 
were able, by the light of reason, to conclude that a usurer is a double- 
dj-ed thief Md murderer. We Christians, however, hold them in 
such honour, that we fairly •worship them for the sake of their 
money. . . . Whoe'ver eats up, robs, and steals the nourishment of 
another, titiat man commits as great a murder (so far as in him lies) 
as he who starves a man or utterly undoes lum. Such does a usurer, 
and sits the while safe on his stool, when he ought rather to be 
banging on the gallows, and be eaten by as many ravens as he has 
stolen guilders, if only there were so much flesh on him, that so many 
ravens could stick their beaks in and share it. Meanwhile, we hang 
the small thieves. . . . Little thieves are put in the stocks, great 
thieves go flaunting in gold and silk. . . . Therefore is there, on 
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But original sin is everywhere at work. With the develop- 
ment of the capitalist method of production, of accumula- 
tion, and of wealth, the capitalist ceases to be the mere 
incarnation of capital. He has a fellow-feeling for his own 
Adam, and he is educated in a manner which teaches him to 
smile at enthusiasm for an ascetic life, and to regard this 
as a mere prejudice of the old-fashioned miser. Whilst the 
archet37pal capitalist stigmatises individual consumption 
as a sin against his function, and as "abstinence” from 
accumulation, the modernised capitalist is able to regard 
accumulation as “renunciation” of his impulse towards 
enjoyment. Alas, two souls dwell within his breast, and one 
seeks divorce from the other!* 

In the historical beginnings of the capitalist method of 
production (and every capitalist upstart passes through 
this historical phase in his personal experience), the desire 
to get rich — avarice — ^is a ruling passion. But the progress 
of capitalist production does something more than create 
a world of enjoyments. By inaugurating speculation and the 
credit system, it taps a thousand sources of speedy enrich- 


this earth, no greater enemy of man (after the devil) than a gripe- 
money, and usurer, for he wants to be God over all men. Turks, 
soldiers, and tyrants are also bad men, yet must they let the people 
live, and confess that they are bad, and enemies, and do, nay, must, 
now and then show pity to some. But a usurer and money-glutton, 
such a one would have the whole world perish of hunger and thirst, 
misery and want, so far as in him lies, so that he may have all to 
himself, and every one may receive from him as from a God, and be 
his serf for ever. To wear fine cloaks, golden chains, rings, to wipe 
his mouth, to be deemed and taken for a worthy, pious man. . . . 
Usury is a great huge monster, like a were-wolf , who lays waste all, 
more than any Cacus, Geryon, or Antaeus. And yet decks himself out, 
and would be thought pious, so that people may not see where 
the oxen have gone, that he drags backwards into his den. But 
Hercules shall hear the cry of the oxen and of his prisoners, and 
shall seek Cacus even in clifis and among rocks, and shall set the 
oxen loose again from the villain. For Cacus means the villain that 
is a pious usurer, and steals, robs, eats everything. And will not 
own that he has done it, and thinks no one will find him out, because 
the oxen, drawn backwards into his den, make it seem, from their 
footprints, that they have been let out. So the usurer would deceive 
the world, as though he were of use and gave the world oxen, while 
he, however, rends, and eats all alone. . . . And since we break on 
the wheel, and behead, highwaymen, murderers, and housebreakers, 
how much more ought we to break on the wheel and kill . . , hunt 
down, curse, and behead all usurers." Martin Luther, op. cit. 

> See Goethe's Faiist. 
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meat. A certain phase of sodal evolution is reached, a 
conventional degree of extravagance becomes established, 
seizing at one and the same time as a display of wealth 
and as a consequent means for securing cre^t. Such a 
degree of extravagance may become, even, a business 
necessity for the "unfortunate” capitalist. For capital, 
luxury is now part of the cost of keeping up appearances. 
Moreover, the capitalist does not become enriched as does 
the miser in proportion to his personal labour and his 
personal abstinence from consumption, but in proportion 
to the extent to which he can put the screw on others’ 
labour power, and to which he can enforce upon the worker 
the renunciation of all the pleasure of life. Although, there- 
fore, the capitalist’s extravagance never has the genuine 
character of unbridled prodigality which was t5»pical of 
certain feudal magnates, and although behind it there 
lurk sordid a^'alice and anxious calculation, none the less 
his prodigalitj' grows proportionally with his accumulation 
•without the one necessarily putting an end to the other. 
Therewith, in the capitahst’s breast there develops a 
Faustian conflict between the passion for accumulation 
and the desire for enjoyment. 

In a work published in the year 1795, Dr. Aikin writes: 
"The trade of Manchester may be divided into four periods, 
first, when manufacturers were obliged to W'ork hard for 
their livelihood.” They enriched themselves mainly by 
robbing parents whose children were bound as apprentices, 
the parents pajing high premiums, while the apprentices 
•were kept on short conunons. On the other hand, the 
average profits -were low, and accumulation could only 
be effected by extreme parsimony. They lived like misers, 
and were far from consriming even the interest on their 
capital. "The second period, when they had begun to 
acquire little fortunes, but worked as hard as before” (for, as 
every slave-driver know’s, the direct exploitation of labour 
costs labour), “and lived in as plain a manner as before; 
. . . the third, when luxury began, and the trade wras pushed 
by sending out riders for orders into every market tow’n in 
the Idngdom; ... it is probable that few’ or no capitals 
of £3000 to £4000 acquired by trade existed here before 
1690. However, about that time, or a little later, the traders 
had got money beforehand, and began to build modem 
brick houses, instead of those of wood and plaster.” Even 

II — 
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actually engaged in production the business of accumulation, . 
while to the other sharers in surplus value (the landed 
aristocracy', the placemen of the State, the beneficed 
clergy, etc.), was to be assigned the business of spending. 
It is of the greatest importance, he says, "to keep separate 
the passion for expenditure and the passion for accumula- 
tion”.* The capitalists, who had long ere this become men 
of the world and acquired a taste for good living, uttered 
loud protests. Are we to understand, asked one of their 
spokesmen, a disciple of Ricardo, that Mr. Malthus preaches 
lugh rents, heavy' taxes, etc., in order to provide a spur in 
the shape of unproductive consumers, that the industrialists 
may' be kept busy? Production, production by all means, 
upon a steadily increasing scale. That shibboleth is sound 
enough, say Mdthus’ critics. Nevertheless, “production will, 
by such a process, be far more curbed in than spurred on. 
Nor is it quite fair thus to maintain in idleness a number 
of persons, only to pinch others, who are likely, from their 
characters, if you can force them to work, to work with 
success.”* Unfair though it seems to this anonymous writer 
that the industrial capitalist should be spurred on to 
accumulation by skimniing the cream from his milk, none 
the less, say's he, we are to force the worker’s w’ages down 
to the lowest possible level, "to keep him industrious”. 
Nor does our enquirer conceal the fact for a moment that 
the appropriation of unpaid labour is the secret of surplus 
value. "Increased demand on the part of the labourers 
means nothing more than their willingness to take less of 
their own product for themselves, and leave a greater part 
of it to their employer; and if it be said that this begets glut 
by lessening consumption” (on the part of the labourers), 
"I can only reply that glut is synonymous with large 
profits .”3 

The learned squabble concerning the way in which the 
^oUs extracted from the worker can be most advantageously 
(h\’ided (so as to promote accumulation) between the 
industrial capitalist and the rich idler, w'as hushed in face 
of the July revolution. Shortly afteru’ards, the urban 
proletariat of Lyons sounded the tocsin of revolt, and the 

' Malthus, op. cit., pp. 319-320. 

* An Inquiry into those Principles respecting ike Nature of Demand, 
etc., p. 67. 
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rural proletariat of England began to fire ricks and bams. 
On the British side of the Channel, Owenism began to 
spread; while, on the French side, Saint-Simonism and 
Fourierism flourished. The day of vulgar economy had 
dawned. Just a year before Nassau W. Senior discovered 
in Manchester that the profit (including interest) of capital 
is the product of the unpaid twelfth hour of labour, he had 
announced to the world another discovery. "I substitute”, 
he proudly said, "for the word capital, considered as an 
instrument of production, the word abstinence.”* This is 
a peerless example of the "discoveries” of vulgar economics ? 
A sycophantic phrase is substituted for an economic 
category. That is all. Senior writes; "When the savage makes 
bows, he exercises an industry, but he does not practise 
abstinence.” That explains how and why, in the earlier 
stages of society, the instruments of labour could be made 
without the practice of capitalist abstinence. "The more 
society progresses, the more abstinence is demanded”* — 
abstinence demanded from those whose business in life it is 
to appropriate the fruits of others’ industry. Hencefonvard, 
all the conditions of the labour process become transformed 
into so many acts of abstinence on the part of the capitalist. 
If the com is not all eaten, if some of it is reserved for seed, 
this is because the capitalist is abstinent 1 If \vine is given 
time to mature, this is because the capitalist abstains from 

> Senior, Pritidpes fondamentaux de V/amotnie politique, French 
translation, Paris, 1836, p. 308. — This was rather too muc^ for the 
adherents of the classicid school of economics. For the expression 
labour and profit, they said, "Mr. Senior has substituted . . . the 
expression labour and abstinence. He who converts his revenue, 
atetains from the enjoyment which its expenditure would afford 
him. It is not the capital, but the use of the capital productively, 
which is the cause of profits." John Cazenove, op. cit., p. 130, note. — 
John Stuart Mill, on the other hand, while accepting Ricardo's 
theory of profit, annexes Senior's idea of "remuneration of absti- 
nence". Although the Hegelian doctrine of opposites, which is the 
main source of all dialectic, is uncongenial to him, he feels perfectly 
at home in the domain of fiat contodiction. — ^It has never occurred 
to the vulgar economists to make the simple reflection that every 
kind of human activity can, if we like, be regarded as "abstinence*’ 
from the opposite kind of activity. Eating is abstinence from fasting, 
walking is abstinence from standing, work is abstinence from idle- 
ness, idleness is abstinence from work, and so on. These gentlemen 
would do well to ponder, once in a way, Spinoza's dictum, "deter- 
mination is negation". 

* Senior, op. dt., p. 342. 
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dtinldng it in the crude state!* The capitalist is robbing his 
own Adam, whenever he “lends [1] the instruments of 
production to the labourer"; that is, whenever, by incor- 
porating labour power mth liem, he uses them to promote 
the self-expansion of capital — instead of eating the whole 
lot, steam-engines, cotton, railways, manure, horses, etc.; 
or, as the vulgar economist childishly puts it, instead of 
dissipating “their value” in luxuries and other articles of 
consumption.* How the capitalists as a class are to perform 
this feat is a mj'stery whose solution the vulgar economists 
have hitherto stubbornly kept to themselves. Enough that 
the world only continues to exist thanks to the mortifica- 
tions which the capitalist, the modem counterpart of the 
Hindu penitent, continues to infiict upon himself. Not 
only accumulation, but the simple “conservation” of a 
capital “requires a constant effort to resist the temptation 
of consuming it”.3 The dictates of simple humanity obviously 
make it incumbent upon us to release the capitalist from this 
state of martyrdom and temptation — just as the slaveholder 
in the Southern States of the American Union has recently, 
thanks to the abolition of slaverj', been freed from the 
painful dilemma of having to decide whether he should 
devote all the surplus product flogged out of his negro 
daves to the purchase of magnums of champagne, or 
whether he might not do better for himself by reconverting 
some of it into more slaves and more land. 

In the most widely differing economic forms of society, 
we find, not only simple reproduction, but also, in varjdng 
degrees, reproduction on a progressively increasing scale, 
Progressivdy, more is produced and more consumed, this 

* “No one . . . wiU sow his wheat, for instance, and allow it to 
remain a twelvemonth in the ground, or leave bis wine in a cellar 
for years instead of consuming these things or their equivalent at 
once . . . unless he expects to acquire additional ^'alue." Scrape 
Political Economy, edited by A. Potter, New York, 1841, pp. 133-134. 

* “The privation which the capitalist imposes on himself by 
lending his instruments of praduction to the worker, instead of 
using &eir value on his own account, and transforming it into useful 
articles or luxuries." G. de Molinari, op. cii., p. 49. — The word 
“lending", in the foregoing, is a euphemism which is employed, 
according to the approved method of the vulgar economists, in 
order to identify the wage worker who is exploited by the industrial 
capitalist with the industrial capitalist who exploits him — efiecting 
this with the aid of money supplied on tick by other capitalists. 

I Courcelles-Seneuil, op. cit., p. 57. 
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meaning that more product is transformed into means of 
production. The process, however, docs not assume the form 
of the accumulation of capital, and therefore does not present 
itself as a function of the capitalist, so long as the worker 
is not yet confronted by the means of production (and there- 
fore by his own product and his means of subsistence) in 
the form of capital.* Richard Jones, who died a few years 
ago, after he had been Malthus' successor in the chair of 
political economy at Haileybury College, discussed tliis 
point ably in the light of two important facts. Inasmuch as 
the great mass of the Hindu population consists of peasants 
who cultivate their own land, it follows that their produce, 
their instruments of labour, and their means of subsistence, 
never take "the shape of a fund saved from revenue”, and 
this fund has, therefore, “gone through a previous process 
of accumulation”.* On the other hand, in those Indian 
provinces where the old system has been least affected by 
British rule, the workers on the land are in the direct employ 
of the magnates, to whom a part of the rural surplus product 
accrues as tribute or land-rent. A portion of this product is 
consumed in kind by the magnates; another portion is, for 
them, transformed by the workers into luxuries and other 
articles of consumption; while the remainder constitutes 
the wages of the workers who own the instruments of labour 
they use. Here production and reproduction upon an 
extended scale run their course without any intervention 
on the part of that remarkable saint, that knight of the 
rueful countenance, "the capitalist abstainer”. 

* "The particnlaT classes of income which yield the most abun- 
dantly to the progress of national capital, change at different stages 
of their progress, and arc, therefore, entirely different in nations 
occupying different positions in that progress. . . . Profits . . . 
unimportant source of accumulation, compared with wages and 
rents, in the earlier stages of society. . . . When a considerable 
advance in &e powers of national industry has actually taken place, 
profits rise into comparative importance as a source of accumula- 
tion." Richard Jones, Textbook of Lectures on the Political Economy 
of Nations, Hertford, 1852, pp. 16-21. 

» Op. oil., pp. 36 et seq. — [In a note added by Friedrich Engels to 
the fourth German edition, we are informed that there is a mistake in 
the foregoing reference. The passage has not been located.] — See 
below D. S79. 
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4. Circumstances which determine the Scope of 
Accumulation, independently of the Propor- 
tions IN WHICH Surplus Value is divided into 
Capital and RE^^NUE: Degree of Exploitation 
OF Labour Power. Productivity of Labour. In- 
CREASiNG Difference in Amount betiveen Capital 
Invested and Capital Consumed. Amount of 
Capital advanced. 

The proportions in which surplus value is diwded into 
capital and revenue being given, the amount of capital 
accumulated must oWousl^' depend upon the absolute 
magnitude of the surplus value. 

If we assume that 80 % is capitalised and 20 % consumed, 
then, if the total surplus value be £3000, the amount of 
accumulated capital u-ill be £2400, whereas if the total 
surplus value be £1500, the amount of capital accumulated 
^vill be £1200, and so on. Hence, all the circumstances which 
determine the total amount of the surplus value play their 
part in determining the amount of accumulation. I will 
sum them up once more, but only in so far as they tlurow a 
fresh light upon accumulation. 

The reader utU remember that the rate of surplus value 
primarilj' depends upon the degree or rate of exploitation 
of labour power. Political economy esteems thw role so 
highly, that it sometimes identifies the quickening of 
accumulation by the increased productivity of labour, with 
the quickening of accumulation by the increased exploita- 
tion of the worker.* In the chapters on the production of 
surplus value it was constantly presupposed that the wages 
of labour are at least equal to the value of labour power. 
The forcible reduction of wages below this value plays, 

* “Kicaido says: *10 difierent stages of society, the accumulation 
of capital or of the means of employing [read, exploiting] labour is 
more or less rapid, and must in all cases depend on the productive 
powers of labour. The productive powers of labour are generally 
greatest where there is an abundance of fertile land.' If, in the first 
sentence, ‘the productive powers of labour* mean the smallness of 
the aliquot part of any produce that goes to those whose manual 
labour produced it, the sentence is nearly identical, because the 
remaining aliquot part is the fund whence capital can, if the owner 
pleases, be accumulated. But then this does not generally happen 
where there is most fertile land." ObservaHor.s on certain Verbal 
Disputes, etc., pp. 74-75. 
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however, in practice, too important a part for ns to pass 
over the matter without consideration. In fact, sudi a 
forcing down of wages serves, within certain limits, to 
transform part of the worker's fund for necessary con- 
sumption into a fund for the accumulation of capital. 

"Wages", says John Stuart Mill, "have no productive 
power; they are the price of productive power. Wages do 
not contribute, along with labour, to the production of 
commodities, no more than the price of tools contributes 
along with the tools themselves. If labour could be had 
without purchase, wages might be dispensed with."* But if 
the workers could live on air, they could not be bought at 
any price. It follows that the purchase of the workers for 
nothmg at all is a limit, in the mathematical sense of the 
term, never attainable, though we can always get closer 
and closer to it. The persistent tendency of capital is to 
approach nearer to this zero limit. An eighteenth-century 
Avriter whom I have often quoted before, the author of the 
Essay on Trade and Commerce, merely ^scloses the inner- 
most secret soul of the English capit^t when he declares 
it to be England’s historical mission to force down wages 
in England to the level of wages in France and Holland.* 
He writes naively: "But if our poor” [a technical term for 
the workers] "will live luxuriously, . . . then labour must, 
of course, be dear. . . . When it is considered what luxuries 
the manufacturing populace consume, such as brandy, 
gin, tea, sugar, foreign fruit, strong beer, printed linens, 
sni^, tobacco, . . ."3 He goes on to quote a Northampton- 
shire factory owner who, casting his eyes heavenward, 
moans: "Labour is one-third cheaper in France than in 

* Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, London, 
1844. p. 90. 

’ An Essay on Trade and Commerce, London, 1770, p. 44. — 
Similarly, in December 1866 and Jannary 1867, the "limes" published 
ceitein outpourings from the hearts of the British mineotmeis in 
wUch the writers described the happy condition of the Belgian 
miners who asked and received nothing more than was absolutely 
necessary to keep them alive that tiiey might work for their 
"masters". The Belgian workers have to suffer many things, but it 
is really too hard that they should be expected to figure in the 
columns of the "Times” as model workers! In the beginning of 
February 1867 came the answer, for there was a strike among the 
Belgian miners at Marchicnne, It was suppressed with the aid of 
powder and shot. 

3 Op, eit., pp. 44 and 46. 
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England; for their poor work hard and fare hard as to their 
food and clothing. Their cliief diet is bread, fruit, herbs, 
roots, and dried fish; for they very seldom eat flesh; and 
when wheat is dear they eat very little bread.”* Our 
scribe goes on as follows: "To which may be added, that 
their £ink is either water or other small liquors, so that 
they spend very little money. . . . These things are very 
difficult to be brought about; but they are not impracticable, 
since they have been effected both in France and in 
Holland.”* Twenty years later, an American humbug, 
Benjamin Thompson by name (ennobled as Count Rumford) 
followed the same philanthropic line to the great satisfaction 
of God and man. His Essays are a cookery book containing 
recipes of all kinds for cheap foods which can replace the 
more expenave articles of the workers’ customary diet. 
A particularly choice specimen of this remarkable "philo- 
sopher's” recipes is the following: "5 lbs. of barley meal, 
7id.; 5 lbs. of Indian com, 6Jd.; 3d. worth of red herring; 
id. salt; id. vinegar; 2d. pepper and sweet herbs; in all, 
2ofd.; make a soup for 64 men, and at the medium price 
of barley and of Indian com, . . . this soup may be 
provided at Jd. the portion of 20 ounces .”3 With the 

* Our Northamptonshire factory o^raer commits a pious fraud 
here which must be excused in one whose heart is so full. His avowed 
object is to compare the living conditions of the British and the 
French factory workers, but in the passage 1 have quoted he de- 
scribes (as he himself subsequently admits in his confused way) the 
French agricultural labourers I 

> Op. cif., pp. 70-7X. — To-day [1883, in a note to the third edition 
of Das Kapilafji, thanks to the competition in the world market 
established since the days to which the quotation in the text refers, 
we have made a considerable advance. Mr. Stapleton, M.P., in a 
speech to his constituents, says: "If China should become a great 
manufacturing country, I do not see how the manufacturing popula- 
tion of Europe could sustain the contest without descending to the 
level of their competitors." "Times", September 9, 1873, p. 8. — 
The goal towards which British capitalism strives is no longer 
continental wages, but Chinese wages. 

3 Benjamin Thompson, Essays, Political, Economical, and Philo- 
sophical', etc., 3 vols., London, 1796 to 1802, vol. I, p. 2S8. — ^In his 
book. The State of the Poor, or an History of the Labouring Classes in 
England, etc.. Sir F. M. Eden strongly recommends Count Rumford’s 
beggars' soup to the masters of wo&houses, and reproachfully warns 
the l^glish workers that "many poor people, particularly m Scot- 
land, live, and that very comfortably, for months together, upon 
oatmeM and barley meal, mixed with only water and sMt". Op, cit., 
vol. I, lxx>k 1 , chap. II, p. 503. — \Ve find like pointers in nineteenth- 
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advance of capitalist production, the adulteration of food 
has rendered Thompson's ideals superfluous.* At the end of 
the eighteenth century and during the first decade of the 
nineteenth, the English farmers and landlords enforced 
the absolute minimum of wages by paying the agricultural 
labourers less than the minimum as actual wages and making 
up the balance in the form of parish relief. Here is an example 
of the merry little way in which the English Dogberries 
acted in their “legal” fixing of a wages tarifi: "The squires 
of Norfolk had dined, says Mr. Burke, when they fixed the 
rate of wages. The squires of Berks evidently thought that 
the labourers ought not to do so when they fixed the 
rate of wages at Speenhamland, in 1795. , . . There they 
decided that 'income [weekly] should be 3s. for a man,' 
when the gallon or half-peck loaf of 8 lbs. ii ozs. is at is., 
and increased regularly till bread is is. 5d. ; when it is 
above that sum, decrease regularly till it be at 2s. and then 
his food should be one-fifth less.”* Before the House of 
Lords Committee of Inquiry in 1814, a certain A. Bennett, a 
large-scale farmer, magistrate. Poor Law guardian, and wage 
regulator, was asked: “Has any proportion of the value of 
daily labour been made up to the labourers out of the poor 
rate?" Answer: “Yes, it has; the weekly income of every 
family is made up to the gallon loaf (8 lbs. ii ozs.) and 3d. 
per head I . . . The gallon loaf per week is what we suppose 
sufficient for the maintenance of every person in the family 
for the week; and the 3d. is for clothes, and if the parish 

century works. For instance: "The most wholesome mixtures of 
flour having been refused" [by the English agricultural labourer]" 
... in Scotland where education is better, this prejudice is, prob- 
ably, unknown." Charles H, Parry, M.D., The Question of the 
Necessity of the existing Com Laws considered, London, 1816, p. 69. 
This same Parry, however, complains that in 1815 ^e condition of 
the English labourer was much worse than it had been when Eden 
wrote in 1797. 

« From the reports of the latest parliamentary commission on 
the adulteration of the means of subsistence, it is evident that in 
England the adulteration even of medicaments is not the exception 
but the rule. For instance, the examination of 34 specimens of 
opium, bought of 34 diflerent I.ondon chemists, showed that 31 of 
them were adulterated with poppy heads, flour, gum, clay, sand, 
etc. Several of them did not contain a trace of morphine, the essen- 
tial alkaloid of opium. 

* G. B. Newnham, barrister-at-law, A Review of the Evidence 
before the Committee of the two Houses of Parliament mt the Corn 
Laws, London, 18x5, p. 28, note. 
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think proper to find clothes, the 3d. is deducted. This 
practice goes through aH the western part of Wiltshire, and 
I believe throughout the country.”* A bourgeois writer of 
that period infignantly exclaims regarding ^he farmers: 
"For years they have degraded a respectable class of their 
countrymen, by forcing them to have recourse to the 
workhouse. . . . The fanner, while increasing his own gains, 
has prevented any accumulation on the part of his labouring 
dependents."* The history of domestic industry^ recorded 
in the eighth section of Chapter Fifteen, has already 
disclosed the part played nowadays in the formation of 
su^lus value (and therefore in the formation of the accumu- 
lation fund of capital), by the direct theft of part of the 
worker’s necessary consumption fund. Further facts bearing 
on this topic ^vill be given later. 

Although in every branch of industry that part of the 
constant capital which consists of the instruments of labour 
must necessarily' be sufficient for a certain number of workers 
(the number being determined by the scale of the under- 
taking) , it does not follow that this part necessarily increases 
proportionally with an increase in the quantity of labour 
employed. Let us suppose that, in a particular factory, 100 
workers, working for 8 hours a day, yield 800 working 
horns. If the capitalist wishes to increase this amount by 
one half, he can engage 50 additional workers. But in that 
case he will have to lay out additional capital, not only for 
wages, but also for the instruments of labour. Instead of 
this, however, he can make the original 100 workers work 
for 12 hours instead of 8, and, if he does so, the extant 
instruments of labour will sidfice, the only additional 
expense in this respect being that they' will w’ear out more 
quidtiy. Thus additional labour derived from a greater 
intensity of labour power can increase surplus product, and 
surplus value which is the substance of accumulation, 
mthout a proportional increase in the constant constituent 
of the capital invested. 

In the extractive industries (mines, etc.), raw materials 

* Op. cil., pp. 19-20. 

* C. H. Parry, op. eii., pp. 77 and 69. — •The landlords, for their 
part, not only "indemnified'' themselves for the anti- Jacobin war, 
whid) they waged in the name of England, bnt enriched themselves 
enormoudy. Their rents doubled, trebled, quadrupled, "and, in one 
instance, increased sixfold, in eighteen years". Op. eii., pp. zoo-iox. 
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form no part of the capital outlay. The object of labour 
is not in this case the product of antecedent labour, but is 
a gift from nature. This applies to metallic ores, minerals, 
coal, stone, etc. Here the constant capital consists almost 
exclusively of the instruments of labour, which can very 
well be handled by an increased amount of labour (as, for 
instance, by working 24 hours in the day, with day shifts 
and night shifts). If the other conditions remain unchanged, 
the amount and the value of the product will increase in 
direct proportion to an increase in the amount of labour 
that is applied. As on the first day of production, the 
original formers of the product (those who therefore create 
also the material elements of capital), man and nature, still 
work together. Thanks to the elasticity of labour power, 
the domain of accumulation has extended without any 
antecedent increase in the constant capital. 

In agriculture, the land under cultivation caimot be 
increased without the supply of a supplementary amovmt 
of seed and manure. But, when this supplementary supply 
has been provided, the purely mechanical elaboration of 
the soil produces a remarkable effect upon the quantity of 
the product. A greater amoimt of labour supplied by the 
same number of workers as before, will therefore increase 
fertility, without demanding any additional expenditure 
upon the instruments of labour. Once more we find that 
the action of man on nature can directly effect an in- 
crease in accumulation, without the intervention of any 
new capital. 

Turning from agriculture to industry proper, we find 
that every additional expenditure of labour presupposes 
a corresponding additional expenditure upon raw materials, 
but not necessarily an additional expenditure upon the 
instruments of labour. Since the extractive industries and 
agriculture supply factory industries with raw materials, 
and ^so supply them with the instruments of labour, the 
additional product the former have created without addi- 
tional outlay of capital, tells also in favour of the latter. 

Let us now consider the general result of the foregoing 
considerations. Inasmuch as capital incorporates into 
itself the two primary creators of wealth, namely labour 
power and land, it acquires an expansive energy which 
enables it to extend the elements of its accumulation 
beyond the bounds ostensibly imposed on it by its own 
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magnitude, or by the value and the quantity of the already 
produced means of production in which it has its being. 

Another important factor in the accumiilation of capital 
is the degree of productivity of social labour. 

The mass of the products in which a definite value (includ- 
ing smplus value of a given magnitude) is embodied, grows 
with the productivity of labour. VTien the rate of surplus 
\'alue remains constant, or even when it falls so long as it 
falls less rapidly than the producti%'ity of labour rises, 
the mass of the surplus product grows. The proportional 
di\Tsion of the surplus product into revenue and supplemen- 
tar}' capital remaining as before, the consumption of the 
capitalists can therefore increase without any falling-o 5 
in the accumulation fund. The relative magnitude of the 
accumulation fund may even increase at the expense of 
the consumption fond, whilst the cheapening of commodities 
puts at the capitalist's disposal as many means of enjoy- 
ment as before, or even a larger number of these. But, as 
we have seen, a cheapening of the worker occurs simul- 
taneously willi a growth in the producti%’ity of labour 
(this meaning a growth in the rate of surplus value), even 
though real usages are rising. They never rise proportionally 
to the increase in the producti\it3' of labour. The same 
value in variable capital therefore sets in movement more 
labour power, and consequently more labour. The same 
value in constant capital is embodied in more means of 
production, i.e. in more instruments of labour, materials 
of labour, and auxiliary substances; it therefore supplies 
more elements for the production both of use-value and 
of ^’alue, and, consequently, more absorbers of labour. 
The value of the additional capital, therefore, remaining 
the same or even diminishing, accderating accumulation 
still takes place. Not only does the scale of reproduction 
extend, materially considered; but the production of surpltis 
value increases more rapidly than the v^ue of the supplemen- 
tarj' capital. 

The development of the productive power of labour also 
reacts upon the original capital, upon the capital already 
engaged in the process of production. Part of the constant 
capital that is at work consists of the instruments of labour, 
such as machinery, etc., which are only consumed (and 
therefore reproduced, or replaced bj' new ones of the same 
kind) in the course of length}' periods of time. Nevertheless, 
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year by year, a part of these instruments of labour perishes, 
or reaches the limit of its productive function, rear by 
year, therefore, part of the machinery is in the phase of its 
periodical reproduction, or its replacement by new machinery • 
of the same kind. If, in the birthplace of these instruments 
of labom, the productivity of labour has meanwhile increased 
(and it is continually increasing, thanks to the uninterrupted 
advance in science and technique), then more efficient 
machines, tools, apparatus, etc., take the place of the old 
— and are cheaper, in view of their increased efficiency. 
The old capital is reproduced in a more productive form, 
quite apart from the constant detail improvements in the 
instruments of labour already in use. The other part of the 
constant capital, that which consists of raw materials and 
auxiliary substances, is continually reproduced in less than 
a year; while in agriculture this reproduction for the most 
part occurs annually. Every introduction of improved 
methods, etc., acts, in this case likewise, almost simul- 
taneously upon the supplementary capital and upon the 
capital that is already at work. Every advance in chemistry 
serves, not merely to multiply the number of useful sub- 
stances and the applications of those already knoym 
(thus, while promoting the growth of capital, enlarging 
also its field of investment) ; in addition, it teaches methods 
that enable the excrements, the waste products, of the 
process of production and consmnption to be usefully 
thrust back into the circulation of the reproductive process, 
thus creating new capital material without any previous 
outlay of capital. Like the increased exploitation of natural 
wealth by merely increasing the intensity of labour power, 
science and technology give capital a power of expansion 
Independent of the given m^nitude of the capital already 
at work. They react at the same time on that part of the 
ori^al capital which has entered into its phase of renewal. 
This, when passing into its new form, gratuitously incor- 
porates the social progress that has been going on behind 
the bade of its old form. Of course, this development of 
productivity is accompanied by a partial depredation of 
the capital actually at work. In so far as such a depredation 
makes itself acutely felt in the form of competition, the 
mam burden falls upon the worker, for the capitalist tries 
to indemnify himself by more effective exploitation. 

Labour transmits to the product the vdue of the means 
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of production consumed by it. On the other hand, the value 
and the mass of the means of production set in motion by 
a given quantity of labour, increase proportionally with an 
increase in the productivity of labour. Though the same 
quantity of labour always adds to its products exactly the 
same amount of new value, the old capital value trans- 
mitted by the labour to the products increases with the 
growing producti\-ity of labour. 

For instance, an English cotton spinner and a Chinese 
cotton spinner may work for the same number of hours 
vsith the same intensity, and will therefore in one week 
create equal amounts of value. Despite this equality, there 
is an enormous difference between the value of the weekly 
product of the Englishman, whose work is done with the 
aid of a mighty automaton, and that of the Chinese worker 
who has nothing but a primitive spinning wheel. In the time 
during which the Chinese worker is spinning 1 lb. of cotton, 
the il^glish worker is spinning several hundred pounds. 
An amount of old values many hundreds of times as great 
swells the value of his product, in W'hich these old values 
reappear in a new, useful form, and can thus function 
afresh as capital. As Friedrich Engels has told us: "In 1782, 
aU the wool crop of the previous three years lay untouched 
pn England] for want of W’orkers, and untouched it must 
have continued to lie had not newly invented machinery 
come to its aid and spun it.’’^ Of course, labour embodied in 
tlie form of machinery did not suffice to conjure up even 
one living worker out of the ground; j'et thanks to its use 
a smaller number of workers, with the supplement of 
comparatively little living labour, could not merely consume 
the wool productively and add fresh value to it, but was 
able to preserve its old \’alue in the form of yam, etc. At 
the same time, it caused and stimulated increased reproduc- 
tion of wool. Such is the natural property of living labour — 
to transmit old value while creating new. Hence, with the 
increase in the efficiency, the scope, and the value of the 
means of production, that is to say mth the accumulation 
that accompanies the development of its productive power, 
labour maintains and eternalises in new and ever new forms 
a perpetually increasing capital value.* This natural power 

> Friedrich Engels, Lagc der arbeitenden Klasse in England, p. 20. 

* Qassical political economy, owing to its defective analysis of 
the labour process and of the process of creating value, has never 
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of labour assumes the aspect of a power of self-preservation 
possessed by the capital with which it is mcorporated; just 
as the productive forces of social labour assume the aspect 
of properties of capital, and just as the continuous appropria- 
tion of surplus labour by the capitalists assumes the aspect 
of a continuous self-expansion of capital. All the forces of 
labour masquerade as the for<^ of capital, just as all the 
value forms of the commodity masquerade as forms of 
money. 

As capital grows, the difference between capital that is 
used and capital that is consumed increases. In other words, 
there is an increase in the value and in the material mass 
of the instruments of labour, such as buildings, machinery, 
drain-pipes, draught horses and oxen, apparatus of every 
kind functioning for a longer or shorter time in processes 
of production constantly repeated, or serving for the attain- 

arrived at a satisfactoiy understaoding of this important factor of 
reproduction. We can see as much in the writings of Ricardo. For 
instance, he says that, whatever the change in productive power, 
“a million men always produce in manufactures the same value".* 
This is correct, provided that the extension and the intensity of their 
labour be constant. Nevertheless (and here is a fact which Ricardo 
overlooks in drawing some of his conclusions), a million men with 
varying powers of productivity in their labour, transforming different 
quantities of the means of production into products, and therefore 
preserving in these products different amounts of value, wiU, as 
net result, produce products whose values may vary considerably. 
Ricardo, I may mention in passing, has vainly endeavoured, by that 
very example, to make clear to J. B. Say the difference between 
use-value (which he here calls wealth or material riches) and ex- 
change-value. Say answers: "As to the diflSculty which Mr. hUcardo 
raises when he says that, by improved processes, a million persons 
can produce twice or thrice as much wealth without producing more 
value, this difficulty ceases to exist when we consider, as we should, 
production as an exchange in which a man gives the productive 
services of his labour, his land, and his capital, in order to obtain 
products. It is by means of these productive services that we acquire 
all the products existing in the world. Now ... we are the richer, 
our productive services have more value, in proportion as they 
secure, in the exchange termed production, a larger quantity of 
useful things.” (J. B. Say, Lettres & Monsieur Malthus, Paris, 1S20, 
pp._ 168-169.) The "difficulty" (it exists only for Say, not for Ricardo) 
which Say means to clear up is this: Why. does not the value of the 
use-value increase when its quantity is increased owing to an in- 
crease in the productivity of labour? Answer: The difficulty is 
solved by politely calling use-valae, exchange-value. Exchange- 
value is something which, one way or another, is connected with 
«xcliange. If, therefore, we term production an "exchange" of 
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ment of particular useful effects, urhile they themselves only 
wear out gradually, consequently only lose their value 
piecemeal, and therefore transfer titiat v^ue to the product 
only bit by bit. In the same proportion as these instruments 
of labour serve as the creators of product without adding 
value to the product, in the same degree as they are wholly 
applied but only partially consumed, they pei^fonn, as we 
saw above, die same gratuitous seri'ice as do the forces of 
nature, water, steam, wind, electricity, etc. This gratuitous 
sendee of past labour, when seized upon and animated by 
living labour, increases as we advance from stage to stage 
of accumulation. 

Inasmuch as past labour alwa}^ dresses itself up as 
capital, that is to say inasmuch as the "liabilities” of the 
labour of A, B, C, etc., become the "assets" of the non- 
worker X, the bourgeois and the political economists are full 
of praises for the sendees of past labour, which, according 

labour and r->eans of production for the product, it is clear as daylight 
that you get more exchange-value in proportion as the product 
yields more use-v-alue. In other words: The more use-values (stock- 
ings, let us say) that one working day yields to the owner of a 
stocidng factory, the richer he is in stockmgs. But now it suddenly 
occurs to Say, that, "with the larger quantity” of stockings, its 
"price" (whiem natu^ly has nothing whatever to do with exchange- 
value) falls "because competition compels the producers to hand 
over ^e products at cost price”. But where does the profit come in, 
if the capitalist sells the commodities at cost price? Never mind I 
Say explains that, in consequence of the increase in productivity, 
every buyer gets, for the same equivalent, two pairs of stocl^gs. 
instead of only one pair as before. The goal at which he arrives is 
the very statement of Ricardo which he set out to refute. After this 
mighty efiort of thought, he triumphantly apostrophises Malthus 
as follows: "Such. Sir, is the closely reasoned doctrine without which 
it is impossible. I declare, to explain the chief di£ 5 culties of political 
economy, and, above all, how a nation can become richer when its 
products fall in value, notwithstanding the fact that wealth is 
value." Op. cil., p. 170. — ^.An English economist, commenting upon 
similar feats of sleight-of-hand in Say’s LeUres, writes: "Those 
aSected ways of talking make up in general that which Monsieur 
Say is plea^d to call his doctrine, and which he earnestly urges 
Malthus to teach at Hertford, as it is already taught ‘in many parts 
of Europe*. He says: ‘If you consider that all these propositions 
have a paradoxical aspect* look at the things which they express, 
and I venture to think that they will seem to you extremely simple 
and extremely reaconable.’ Doubtless, and in consequence of -^e 
same process they wffl appear everything else except original.” — 
An Inquiry into those Principles respecting the Nature of Demand, 
etc., pp. 116 and no. 
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to the Scottish genius, McCulloch, ought to receive a special 
remuneration in the form of interest, profit, etc.* Thus the 
steadily increasing importance of the cooperation of past 
labour (tmder the guise of means of production) in the living 
labour process, is ascribed to its capital form — though tlm 
form is estranged from the worker, whose past and unpaid 
labour the means of production embody. The practical 
agents of capitalist production and their pettifog^g 
ideologists, are as incapable of thinking of the means of 
production as distinct from the antagonistic social mask 
these wear to-day, as a slave-owner is able to think of the 
worker he owns apart from that worker’s character as aslave. 

For a given rate of exploitation of labour power, the 
mass of surplus value is determined by the number of 
simultaneously exploited workers; and this corresponds, 
although to a varying degree, to the magnitude of the capital. 
The more, therefore, that capital grows thanks to successive 
increments of acciunulation, the more, likewise, grows the 
sum total of value which splits up into a consumption fund 
and an accumulation fund. The capitalist, therefore, is 
able at onc^ and the same time to cut more of a dash and 
to "abstain" more largely. Finally, all the forces of produc- 
tion operate more energetically, the more the scale of 
production extends as the mass of capital advanced 
increases. 


5. The so-called Wages Fund. 

In the course of this investigation, we learned that 
capital is not a fixed magnitude, but is a part of social 
wealth which is constantly fluctuating in amount, in 
accordance with variations in the division of surplus vklue 
into revenue and supplementary capital. We saw, further, 
that, even when the magnitude of the capital at work is 
taken ^ fixed, the labour power, the science, and the land 
{by which last term we mean, for the purposes of political 
economy, all the conditions of labour furnished by nature 
independently of m^), embodied in it, constitute elastic 
potentialiti^ of capitd giving it, \vithin certain limits, a 
field of action independent of its own magnitude. In this 
enquiry, we ignored all the effects of the process of drcula- 

* McCulloch took out a patent for "wages of past labour", long 
before Senior did the same thing for "wages of abstinence". 
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tion, effects which may influence the efficienc}' of any given 
mass of capital very greatly in one direction or another. 
Accepting, as we did, the limitations of capitalist production, 
the topic of our enquirj' was a spontaneous^ originating 
form of the social process of production. We were not 
concerned with any other conceivable and more rational 
combinations of productive forces, such as could be directly 
and purposively effected by the utilisation of the extant 
means of production and the quantity of labour power at 
present available. The classical economists have always 
been fond of considering social capital as a fixed magnitude 
possessing a fixed degree of efficiency. But this prejudice 
does not harden into a dogma until we come to the arch- 
philistine, Jeremy Bentham, the insipid, pedantic, leather- 
tongued orade of the commonplace bourgeois intelligence 
of the nineteenth century.* Bentham is among philosophers 
what Martin Tupper is smong poets. Neither of them could 
have been made an3nvhere &e than in England.* In the 

* Cf. for instance. Jeremy Bentham. Thiorie des peittcs et des 
rt'eompenses. French translation by Etienne Dnmont, third edition, 
Paris. 1826. vol. II, book IV. chap. II. 

* Bentham is a purely English phenomenon. I do not even except 
the German philosopher, Christian Wolf, when I declare that at no 
time and in no country has the most trivial commonplace ever before 
strutted about with such appalling self-satisfaction. The principle of 
utility was not discovered by Bentham. He merely reproduced in a 
dull and spiritless fashion what Helv^tius and other French writers 
of the eighteendi century had said before him so brilliantly. To 
know what is useful for a dog, we must study dog nature. This 
nature .cannot be excogitated from the "principle of utility". 
Applying the same considerations to man, he that would pass 
judgment upon all human activities, movements, relations, etc., in 
accordance with the principle of utili^, must first become acquainted 
with human nature in general, and then with human nature as 
modified in each specific historic^ epoch. But Bentham makes short 
work of it. In his arid and simple way, he assumes the modem petty 
bourgeois, and above all the modem English petty bourgeois, to 
the noim^ man. Whatever seems useful to this queer sort of normal 
man and to Us world, is regarded as useful in and by itself. By this 
yardstidr. Bentham proceeds to measure everything past, present, 
and to come. For instance, the Christian religion is "useful" because, 
in the name of religion, it forbids that which &e penal law condemns : 
art criticism is "harmful" because it disturbs worthy folk in their 
enjoyment of Martin Tupper; and so on. The good Bentham has 
filled piles npon piles of b^ks widi rubbish of this sort, his motto 
being "no day without writing a few lines at least". Had I the 
plnc£ of my friend. Heinrich Heine, I diould call Mr. Jeremy a 
genius in the way of bourgeois stupidity. 
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light of his dogma, the most ordinary phenomena of the 
process of production, such as its sudden expansions and 
contractions, and even accumulation, become absolutely 
incomprehensible.* Not only by Bentham himself, but also 
by Malthus, James Mill, McCulloch, and others, the dogma 
was used for apologetic purposes, especially in order to 
represent one portion of capital, namely variable capital 
or capital convertible into labour power, as a fixed magni- 
tude. The material existence of variable capital, this mean- 
ing the mass of the means of subsistence which it represents 
for the worker, or the so-called wages fund, was mythically 
described as if it constituted a special part of social wealth, 
cut off from the rest by insuperable natural barriers. It 
is tine that, to set in motion the part of social wealth which 
is to function as constant capital (or, to put the matter in 
material terms, which is to function as means of production), 
a definite quantity of living labour is needed. This is deter- 
mined by technological considerations. But it is not true 
that the number of workers requisite to set this mass of 
labour in motion is definitely fixed, for the number varies 
with the degree of exploitation of the individual labour 
power; nor is it true that the price of this labour power 
is fixed, the only thing that is fixed being its minimum 
price, though even that is extremely elastic. The facts 
underl3dng the dogma are the following. On the one hand, 
the worker has not a word to say regarding the division 
of social wealth into the means of enjoyment of the non- 
workers, for one part, and the means of production, for the 
other. On the other hand, it is only in favourable and 
exceptional instances that he can increase the so-called 
wages fimd at the expense of the revenue of the rich.* 

* "FoUtical economists arc too apt to consider a certain quantity 
of capital and a certain number of labourers as productive instru- 
ment of uniform power, or operating with a certain uniform in- 
tensity. . . . Those . . . who maintain . . . that commodities are 
the sole agents of production . . . prove that production could 
never be enlarged, for it requires as an indispensable condition to 
such an enlargement that food, raw materials, and tools should be 
previously augmented ; which is in fact maintaining that no increase 
of production can take place without a previous increase, or, in other 
wor^, that an increase is impossible." S. Bailey, Money and its 
Vicissitudes, pp, 26 and 70. — Bailey is criticising the dogma mainly 
from the outlook of the process of circulation. 

’ John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, writes i 
"The really exhausting and the really repulsive labours, instead oi 
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Let me quote Professor Fawcett in illustration of the way 
in which the attempt to depict the capitalist limitations of 
the wages fund as natural social limitations, leads to absrird 
tautology: "The circulating capital of a cotmtry is its wage 
fimd. Hence, if we desire to calculate the average money 
wages received by each labourer, we have simply to divide 
the amount of this capital by the number of the labouring 
population,”* This means that we first add together into 
one total all the sums actually paid as wages to incEvidual 
workers, and then we declare that the sum thus obtained 
forms the total value of the “wages fund” vouchsafed to 
us by God and by natiure. Last of all we divide this sum by 
the total munber of the workers, in order to deduce, once 
more, how much, on the average, each individual worker 
can receive. An extremely artful dodge, this! Yet Mr. 
Fawcett finds it possible to say in the same breath: "The 
aggregate wealth which is annually saved in England, is 
divided into two portions; one portion is employed as 
capital to maintain our industry, and the other portion is 
e:q)orted to foreign cotmtries. . . . Only a portion, and 
perhaps not a large portion, of the wealth which is annually 
saved in this countty, is invested in our own industry.”* 

The greater part of the annually increasing surplus 
product which is taken away from the English worker 
mthout any equivalent is, according to this, capitalised, 

being better paid than others, are almost invariably paid the worst 
of all. . . . The more revolting the occupation, the more certain it 
is to receive the minimum of remuneration. . . . The hardships and 
the earnings, instead of being directly proportional, as in any just 
arrangements of society they would be, are generally in an inverse 
ratio to one another.*' — To avoid misunderstwding, 1 wish to point 
out here that, though such men as John Stuart Mill deserve criticism 
on account of the contradictions between their obsolete economic 
dogmas and their modem tendencies, it would be utterly unjust to 
confound them with the ruck of apologists belonging to the school 
of vulgar economics. 

* H. Fawcett, professor political economy at Cambridge, The 
hconomie Position of the British Labourer, London, 1865, p. lao. — 
Let me remind the reader that I was the first to use the categories 
"variable capital" and "constant capital". Political economists in 
general, from Adam Smith onwards, have confused the essential 
distinctions involved in these categories with the purely formal 
differences between fixed and circulating capital, differences which 
arise out of the process of circulation. This matter will be more fully 
discussed in Book Two, Part Two. 

> Op. cit., pp. 122-1*3. 
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not in England, but in foreign countries. Nevertheless, vith 

the supplcnicntarj' capital thus exported, part of the 

“wages fund" invented by God and Mr, Bentham is likewise 

exported.* 

> It might be said that not only capital, but also workeis. arc 
annually exported from England, the latter in the form of emigrants. 
But in the text there is no question of the peculium of the emigrants, 
the majority of whom arc not manual workers. Many of tliem arc 
the sons of f.armers. The supplementary capital annually sent abroad 
from England to be put out at interest stands at a much greater 
ratio to the annual accumulation than does the annual emigration 
to the annual increase of population 


[Translalors' Note to section entitled "Tke so-called fVages Fund." 
—We have not been able to be consistent in the translation of tlic 
term Arheitsfond (litcr.illy, labour fundi Marx uses tills word, 
and not Lohnfond (w.igcs lund, or wage fund), because he wants a 
general term, not applicable solely to capitalist conditions, to denote 
"the fund for providing the necessaries of life, or the labour fund 
which the worker needs for his own maintenance and reproduction 
—a fund which he must hiniscli continually produce and reproduce, 
whatever may be the sy.stem of social production" (see above, 
p. 633). But when he comes to criticise a special doctrine about 
this "fund," a doctrine peculiar to bourgeois economists (though 
now discredited even by them) and relating exclusive!}* to capitalist 
production, it seemed better to use the term "wages lund" by 
which this theory is usually known. — Unfortunately Marx docs not 
give chapter and verse to explain why he has singled out ]^ntham 
ns specially res^nsiblc for the capitalist theory of the wages fund. 
In Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 1925, vol, I, p. 132, 
article Bentham, "J. B.", after quoting a ptissage from Bentham 
which in our opinion docs vaguely imply the wages-fund theory', 
goes on to say ; "The assertion of Karl Marx that ^ntham was 
the author of the theory of a wages fund rests on no stronger 
evidence than the passage above quoted about machinery. The 
statement that labour is limited by capital does not by itself imply 
so much". — Bentham was a voiuminous writer, and Marx may 
have come across on article of his which has escaped ccncral notice. 
— £. and C. P.] 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

general law of capitalist accumulation 

I. The Ixckeased Demand for Labour Power that 

ACCOMPANIES ACCUMULATION, THE COMPOSITION OF 

Capital remaining the same. 

In the present chapter we shall discuss the influence which 
the grovi'th of capital exercises upon the destinies of the 
worfing dass. The most important elements of this enquirj’ 
are the composition of capital and the changes it undergoes 
in the course of the process of accumulation. 

The composition of capital is to be imderstood in a two- 
fold sense. From the ouUook of value, it is determined bj' 
the proportions in which it is divided into constant capital, 
or the value of the means of production, and variable capital, 
or the value of labour power, the total amount of wages. 
From the outlook of the substance of capital, as it functions 
in the process of production, all capital is di\uded into 
means of production and living labour power. This latter 
composition is determined by the ratio between the quantity 
of the means of production utilised, on the one hand, and 
the quantity of labour requisite for their utilisation, on the 
other. I term the former tte "value composition”, and the 
latter the "technical composition" of capital. Between the 
two there is an intimate mutual relation. To express this, 
I term the value composition of capital, in so far as it is 
determined by its technical composition and mirrors the 
changes of the latter, the "organic composition” of capital. 
^^^len I refer to the composition of capital without 
qualiflcation, I always mean its organic composition. 

The many individual capitals invested in a particular 
branch of production difier more or less in composition. 
The mean of their individual compositions gives us the 
composition of the total capital in this branch of production. 
Fin^y, the general average of the average compositions of 
the capitals inv’ested in ^ the branches of production in 
a country gives us the composition of its social capital. 
In the last anal3'sis, this latter is what I am about to discuss. 

The growth of capital indudes the growth of its variable 
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constituent, of the part converted into labour power. Part 
of the surplus value transformed into supplement^ 
capital must always be reconverted into variable capital 
or supplementary labour fund. Let us suppose that,_ the 
circiunstances beuig otherwise unchanged, the composition 
of capital remains unaltered, this signifying that a definite 
quantity of the means of production or constant capital 
always requires the same quantity of labour power to set it 
in motion; then, obviously, the demand for labour and the 
subsistence fund of the workers will increase in proportion 
to the capital, and will do so more rapidly the more rapidly 
the capital grows. Since capital produces surplus value eyeiy 
year, part of this being year by year added to the original 
capital; since this increment itself grows year by ye^ as 
the amount of capital already functioning grows; and since, 
foally, under the spur of some special impulse towards 
enrichment (such as may arise from the opening of new 
markets, new spheres of investment that are offered by 
newly developed social wants, etc.), the scale of accumula- 
tion can be suddenly extended, merely by a change in the 
proportional division of the surplus value or surplus product 
into capital and revenue — the needs of capital for accumula- 
tion may outstrip the growth of labour power or of the 
number of workers, so that the demand for workers will 
exceed the supply, and therefore wages will rise. Indeed, 
this must inevitably occur should the conditions above 
assumed continue in force. Since, each year, more workers 
are employed than were employed in the previous year, 
sooner or later the moment must come when the needs of 
accumulation begin to exceed the ordinary supply of labour, 
and this is the point at which wages must rise. Complaints 
concerning a rise of wages made themselves heard in 
England throughout the fifteenth century, and during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. But the fundamental 
character of capitsdist production is not in any way altered 
because the wage-earning class is, for the time being, in 
circumstsmces comparatively favourable to its maintenance 
and multiplication. Just as simple reproduction incessantly 
reproduces the capital relation its^, capitalists on one 
side and wage workers on the other; so reproduction on an 
extended scale, or accumulation, incessantly reproduces 
the capital relation on an extended scale, more capitalists 
or greater capitalists at one pole, and more wage workers 
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at the other. The reproduction of the labour power which 
must incessantly incorporate itsdf with capital as a means 
for the self-expansion of capital, of the labour power which 
cannot get free from capital, of the labour power whose 
enslavement to capital is only concealed by the fact that 
it sells itself now to one capitalist and now to another, this 
reproduction of labour power forms, in fact, an essential 
factor in the reproduction of capital itself. Accumulation 
of capital is, therefore, increase of the proletariat.* 

Classical economy grasped this fact so thoroughly that 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, etc., as previoiisly mentioned, 
actuaUj* made the mistake of identifying accumulation 
with consumption, on the part of the productive workers, 
of aU the capitalised part of the surplus product, or with 
its transformation into supplementary wage workers. As 
earfy as 1696, John Sellers wrote: “For if one had a hundred 
thousand acres of land and as many pounds of money, and 
as many cattle, vithout a labourer, what would the rich 
man be, but a labourer? And as the labourers make men 
rich, so, the more labourers, there will be the more rich 
men; . . . the labour of the poor being the mines of the 
rich.’’* Bernard de Mandeville wrote in the same strain at 
the beginning of the eighteenth centiuy : “It wotild be easier, 
where property is well secured, to live without money than 
without poor; for who would do the work? ... As they” 

I See Karl Marx, op. cil. — Consider also this: "The degree of 
oppression of the masses remaining unchanged, the more proletarians 
there are in a country, the richer it is." Oilins, Viconomie politique, 
source des rh'ohtiions et des utopies pritendues socialistes, Paris, 1857, 
vol. Ill, p. 331. — Oar "proletarian" is, economically considered, 
nothing other than the wage worker who produces and increases 
"capitM”, and is thrown into the street as soon as he becomes 
superfluous for the needs of expansion of "Monsieur Capital” (to use 
Pecqueur’s impersonation). “The sickly proletarian of the primeval 
forest" is a pretty phantom created in the mind of Roscher. The 
primitive forest dweller is the owner of the primeval forest, his 
ownership thereof being no less unrestricted than is the ownership 
of the orang-utang. ^nsequently he is not a proletarian. He 
would only be a proletarian if the primeval forest exploited him, 
instead of being exploited by him. As far as his health is concerned, 
such a man would well bear comparison, not only with the modem 
proletarian, but also with the syphilitic and scrofulous members 
of the upper dass. Ko doubt, however, Herr Wilhelm Roscher, 
when he speaks of the “primeval forest", really means nothing more 
than his native Lfineburger Heath. 

* John Sellers, op. eil., p. 2. 
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[the poor] "ought to be kept from starving, so they should 
receive nothing worth saving. If here and there one of the 
lowest class by uncommon industry, and pinching his belly, 
lifts himself above the con<Ution he was brought uj) in, 
nobody ought to hinder him ; nay, it is tmdeniably the wisest 
course for everj' person in the society, and for every private 
family, to be frugal; but it is the interest of all rich nations, 
that the greatest part of the poor should almost never be 
icQe, and yet continually spend what they get. . . . Those 
that get their living by their daily labour . , . have nothing 
to stir them up to be serviceable but their wants which it 
is prudence to relieve, but folly to cure. The only thing then 
that can render the labouring man industrious, is a moderate 
quantity of money, for as too little will, according as his 
temper is, either dispirit or make him desperate, so too 
much will make him insolent and lazy. . . . From what 
has been said, it is manifest, that, in a free nation, where 
slaves are not allowed of, the surest wealth consists in a 
multitude of laborious poor; for besides, that they are the 
never-failing nursery of fleets and armies, without them 
there could be no enjoyment, and no product of any country 
could be valuable. To make the society” [which, of course, 
consists of non-workers] "happy and people easier under 
the meanest circumstances, it is requisite that great numbers 
of them should be ignorant as well as poor; knowledge both 
enlarges and multiplies our desires, and the fewer things a 
man wishes for, the more easily his necessities may be 
supplied.”* What Mandeville, an honest and clearsighted 
man, has not yet perceived is that the mechanism of the 
process of accumulation, while increasing capital, increases 
at the same time the mass of the "labouring poor”, i.e. the 
wage workers, who transform their labour power into an 
increasing power of self-expansion on the part of inaeasing 
capital, and by the very fact that they do so must eternalise 
their dependency upon their own product, as personified in 
the capitalist. With regard to this condition of dependency, 

» Bernard de Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, fifth edition, 
London, 1728. Remarks, pp. 212, 213, 328. — ^"Temperate living and 
constant employment is the direct road, for the poor, to rational 
happiness” [by which the author probably means long working days 
and scanty means of subsistence], "and to riches and strength for 
the State" [read, for the landlords, the capitalists, and their political 
dignitaries and agents]. An Essay on Trade and Commerce, London, 
* 770 . p, 54. 
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Sir F. M. Eden writes; “The natural produce of our soil is 
certainly not fully adequate to our subsistence; we can 
neither be clothed, lodged, nor fed, but in consequence of 
some previous labour. A portion at least of the society 
must be indefatigably employed. . . . There are others 
who, though they ‘neither toil nor spin’, can yet command 
the produce of industry, but who owe their exemption from 
labour solely to civilisation and order. . . . They are 
peculiarly the creatures of civil institutions,* which have 
recognised that individuals may acquire property by various 
other means besides the exeiUon of labour. . . . Persons 
of independent fortune . . . owe their superior advantages 
by no means to any superior abilities of their own, b^ut 
almost entirely ... to the industry of others. It is not 
the possession of land or of money, but the command of 
labour which distinguishes the opulent from the labouring 
part of the conununity. . . . This” [the pronoun refers to 
a scheme approved by Eden] “would give the people of 
property sufficient (but by no means too much) influence 
and authoritj' over those who . . . work for them; and it 
would place such labourers, not in an abject or serv^e con- 
dition, but in such a state of easy and liberal dependence 
as all who know human nature and its history will allow 
to be necessary for their oivn comfort.”* I may remark in 
passing that Sir F. M. Eden was the only one of Adam 
Smith’s disciples during the eighteenth century to produce 
any work of importance .3 

I Eden would have done well to ask himself whose creatures these 
"civil institutions” themselves are. From his own standpoint of 
legalist illusion, he does not regard the law as the product of the 
material relations of production; hut, conversely, believes that the 
relations of production are products of the law. Linguet gave 
Montesquieu's illusory Spirit of the Laws its quietus, with the single 
phrase: "The spirit of the laws is — property." 

» The Stale of the Poor, an History of the Labouring Classes in 
England, London, 1797, vol. I, Book I, chap. I, pp. i-2, and preface, 
p. XX. 

3 If the reader should remind roe of Malthus, whose Essay on 
Population was published in the year 179S, I should like to remind 
him that this work, in its first form, was nothing more than a school- 
boyish, superficial, and parsonic dedamatory plagiarism from Defoe, 
Sir James Stenart, T^ownsend, Franklin, Wallace, and others; and 
did not contain a single sentence thought out by Malthus himself. 
It was nothing but partisan interest which directed so much atten- 
tion to this pamphlet. The French revolution had found ardent 
defenders in the I^gdom of Britain. The "principle of population”. 
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Under the conditions of accumulation hitherto postulated, 
conditions that are comparatively favourable to the workers, 

slowly elaborated during the eighteenth century, and then, during 
an extensive social crisis, proclaimed with drums and trumpets as 
the infallible antidote to Condorcet, etc., was greeted with acclama- 
tion by the English oligarchy as the great eradicator of all hanker- 
ings after human progress. Malthus, hugely astonished at his own 
success, now set mmself to work once more, stuffing into the old 
framework of his book a lot of half-digested material gathered from 
various sources, with new matter not discovered by him but simply 
annexed. It should further be noted that although Malthus was a 
parson in the Church of England he had taken the monastic vow of 
celibacy, this being one of the conditions of holding a fellowship in 
the Protestant university of Cambridge. ("We do not allow married 
fellows of the Colleges, but after any one takes a wife, he ceases to 
be a feUow of the College.” Reports of Cambridge University Cotn- 
mission, p. ryz.) This circumstance favourably distinguishes Malthus 
from o&er Protestant parsons, who have shuffled off the Catholic 
command of celibacy of the priesthood, and have taken the motto 
"Be fruitful and multiply” as their specific biblical mission, with 
such success that they generally contribute to the increase of popula- 
tion to a quite unbecoming degree, while simultaneously i>reaching 
the "principle of population” to the workers. It is characteristic that 
the economic fall of man, the Adam's apple, the urgent appetite, 
"the checks which tend to blunt the shafts of Cupid”, as Parson 
Townsend waggishly puts it — that this ticklish matter could have 
been and still is monopolised by the representatives of Protestant 
theology, or rather of 'tee Protestant Church. With the exception of 
the Venetian monk, Ortes, an original and able writer, most of the 
advocates of the principle of population are Protestant parsons. 
For instance, Bruckner's book, Thiorie du systime animal, Leyden, 
1767, in which the whole subject of the modem theory of population 
is e^austively discussed, and to which the passing quarrel between 
Quesnay and his pupil, the elder Mirabeau, furnished ideas on the 
same topic. Then we have Parson Wallace, Parson Townsend, 
Parson Malthus, and his disciple, the arch-parson Thomas Chalmers, 
to say nothing of miner parsonic scribblers in this line. Originally, 
political economy was studied by philosophers like Hobbes, Locke, 
and Hume; by business men and statesmen like Thomas More, 
Temple, Sully, De Witt, North. Law. Vanderlint. Cantillon, and 
Franklin ; and especially, with the greatest success, by medical men 
like Pe'^, Barbon, Mandeville, and Quesnay. Even in '&e middle 
of the eighteenth century, the reverend Mr. Tucker, a notable econo- 
mist for that day, thought it necessary to excuse himself for meddling 
with the aSairs of Mammon. Later, however, when the "principle of 
population” came to the foie, the hour for the Protestant parsons 
had strack. Petty, who looked upon population as the basis of 
wealth, and was, like Adam Smith, an outspoken enemy of the 
parsons, said, as if he had a presentiment of their bun^tog inter- 
ference, "that religion best flourishes when the priests are most 
mortified, as was before said of the law, which best flourisheth when 
lawyers have least to do". He ^erefore advises the Protestant 
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their dependency npon capital assnmes a tolerable form, 
one ■which is, Eden tells ns, "easy and liberal", these 

parsons, if, once foe all, they decline to follo'se the teaching of the 
Apostie Paul, and to "mortify” themselves by celibacy, "not to 
breed more chundunen than the benefices, as they now st^d shared 
out, ■will receive, that is to say, if there be places for abont 12,000 
in England and Wales, it ■will not be safe to breed np 24,000 ministers, 
for then 'the 12,000 which are ■nnprox’ided for, will seek ■ways how to 
get themselves a livelihood, whiw they cannot do more easily -than 
by persuading -the people that the 12,000 incumbents do poison or 
starve their souls, and misguide -them in their ■way ■to hea'ven”. 
Petty, A Treatise on Taxes and Contributions, London, 1667, p. 57. — 
Adam Smith’s attitude towards the Protestant clergy of his tme is 
sho'wn by 'the following. Dr. Home, bishop of Horwich, reproved 
him (A Letter to A. Smith. LJ.J 3 . On the Life, Death, and PhUos^hy 
of his Friend, David Htttne. By one of the People called Christians, 
fourth edition, Oxford, 17S4) 'for the reason that, in a published 
letter to Mr. Strahan, he "embalmed his friend David”. i.e. Hume, 
because be told the world how "Hume amused himself on his death- 
bed ■with Lucian and whist”; and beca'use he had the impudence to 
■write of Hume: "I have al'ways considered him, both in Us lifetime 
and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a per- 
fectly wise and •virtuous man, as, perhaps, the nature of human femty 
will permit” The bishop cries out in a passion: "Is it right in yon. 
Sir, to hold np to our -view as 'perfectly wise and surtnous', the 
character and conduct of one, who seems to have been possessed 
■with an incurable antipathy to all that is called religion; and who 
Straiued every nerve to explode, suppress, and extirpate the spirit 
of it among men, that its very name, if he could effect it, might no 
more be had in remembrance ?” Op. cit., p. 8. "But let not the lovers 
of 'tm'th be discouraged. Atheism caimot be of long continuance.” 
op. eit., p. 17. Adam Smith, says the bishop, "had the atrocious 
wickedness to propagate atheism through the land”. This by his 
Theory of hloral Sentiments. "Upon 'the ■whole. Doctor, your meaning 
is good; but I think yon ■will not succeed this time. You would per- 
suade ■us, by the example of David Hume, Esq., that atheism is the 
only cordial for low spirits, and the proper antidote against the fear 
of death. . . . You may smile over Babylon in rums and congratu- 
late the hmUened Ph^oh on his overthrow in the Bed Sea." 
op. cit., pp. 21-22. One orthodox individual, a college friend of 
Adam Smith, ■writes after his death: "Smith’s well-placed aSection 
for Hume . . . hindered him from being a Christian. When he met 
■with honest men whom he liked ... he would believe almost 
anytiiing they said. Had he been a friend of the worthy ingenious 
Horrox, he would have believed that the moon sometimes dis- 
appear^ in a clear sky ■without the interposition of a cloud. . . . 
He approadied to republicanism in his political principles.” " The 
Bee", by James Anderson, iS vols., vol IH.pp. 164-165, Edinburgh, 
1701— ly'os. — ^Parson Thomas Chalmers has his S'ospicions as to 
Adam Snuth’s havdng invented the category of "unproductive 
labo'urers” solely for the Protestant parsons, in spite of their blessed 
work in the Lori’s vineyard. 
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circumstances, as capital grows, this relation does not 
become more intensive but merely more extensive, which 
means that the sphere of capital’s exploitation and rule 
can only extend with its growth in size and with the increase 
in the number of its subjects. A larger part of their own 
surplus product, continuall}^ increasing and continually 
transformed into supplementary capital, comes back to 
them in the form of means of payment, so that they can 
enlarge the circle of their enjoyments, can increase their 
consumption fimd of clothing, furniture, etc., and arc in a 
better position for saving a trifle of money. But just as little 
as better clothing, better food, better treatment in general, 
and a larger peculium, do away with the dependency of the 
slave or free him from exploitation, just so little do they 
make an end of the dependency of the wage worker and of 
his being subject to exploitation. A rise in the price of 
labour as an outcome of the accumulation of capital, really 
means nothing more than that the golden chain wiiich the 
worker has forged for himself has become so long and so 
heavy that it need not be fastened quite so tightly. In the 
controversies concerning this topic, the main point, the 
specific quality of capitalist production, has usually bera 
overlooked. Under capitalism, labour power is not sold in 
order that, by its services or % its product, it may satisfy 
the personal wants of the buyer. What he aims at is the 
incre^e of his capital, the production of commodities which 
contain more labour than he pays for, which contain a 
portion of value that costs him nothing and can nevertheless 
be realised by the sale of these commodities. The production 
of surplus value is an absolutely necessary law of this 
method of production. Labour power is only saleable in so 
far as it preserves the means of production in their capacity 
as capital ; reproduces its own value as capital; and further, 
as impaid labour, functions as a source of supplementary 
capita.* The conditions of its sale, no matter whether 
these conditions be more favourable or less favourable to 

‘ “The limit, however, to the employment of both the operative 
and the labourer is the same ; namely, the possibility of the employer 
realising a profit on the produce of their industry. If the rate of 
wages is such as to reduce the master's gains below the average 
profit of capital, he will cease to employ them, or he will only employ 
them on condition of submission to a reduction of waves." John 
Wade, op. cit., p. 241. 
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the worker, therefore indude the necessity for its perpetual 
resale, and for the continually e2q>anding reproduction of 
wealth as capital. Wages, as we have seen, imply from their 
very nature that the worker shall always furnish a definite 
amount of unpaid labour. Quite apart from the fact that 
wages may rise when the price of labour is falling, and so 
on, in the best event a rise of wages can only mean a quanti- 
tative decline in the amount of unpaid labour which the 
worker has to perform. This decline can never go so far as 
to threaten the whole S3'stem. Except when there is a fierce 
dispute as to the rate of wages (and Adam Smith showed 
long ago that in such a conflict, taken as a whole, the 
master always remains the master), a rise in the price of 
labour resulting from the accumulation of capital implies 
one of two things. 

Either the price of labour keeps on rising because the 
rise does not interfere with the advance of accumulation. 
There is nothing remarkable in this, for, as Adam Smith 
says: "After these” [profits] "are diminished, stock may 
not only continue to increase, but to increase much faster 
than before. ... A great stock though with small profits, 
generally increases faster than a small stock with great 
profits.”* In that case it is obvious that a diminution in the 
amount of impaid labour does not interfere in anj' way 
with the extension of capitalist dominion. As an alternative, 
accTimulation may slacken in consequence of the rise in the 
price of labour, the reason being that the stimulus of gain 
is blunted. The rate of accumulation lessens. Thereupon, 
however, the primary cause of this diminution, the dis- 
proportion between capital and exploitable labour power, 
disappears. The mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production removes the obstacles which it temporarily 
creates. The price of labour falls once more to a level that 
is compatible with capital's need for self-expansion, no 
matter whether the level to which it falls be below, above, 
or identical with, the level that was regarded as normal 
before the increase in wages occurred. We see, then, that 
in the former case it is not the reduced rate either of the 
absolute or of the relative increase in labour power or in 
the working population which makes the capit^ excessive. 
Conversely, it is the increase in the capital which makes 
the exploitable labour power inadequate. In the latter case, 
> Adam Smith, op. cil„ vol. II, p. 189. 
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again, it is not the increase in tlic absolute or relative 
growth of labour or of the working population which makes 
the capital inadequate; but, conversely, it is the decrease 
in the capital which makes the exploitable labour power, 
or rather its price, excessive. It k thc-se absolute movements 
in the accumulation of capital which arc reflected as relath'c 
movements in tlic quantity of exploitable labour power, 
and therefore seem to be produced by an independent 
movement of the latter. To put the matter in mathematical 
tcrminologj’, the magnitude of accumulation is the inde- 
pendent variable, and the magnitude of wages is the depen- 
dent one; not conversely. Thus, when the industrial cycle 
is in the phase of crisis, a general fall in the price of com- 
modities is expressed as a rise in the value of monc}-; and 
when the industrial cycle is in the phase of prosperity, a 
general rise in the price of commodities is expressed as a 
fall in the value of money. The so-called currency school 
therefore infers that when prices are high there is too little 
money in circulation; and that when prices arc low*, there 
is too much. Their ignorance and their complete misunder- 
standing of the facts* find worthy parallels in the economists 
who interpret the above-mentioned phenomena of accumula- 
tion as the outcome of a superfluity or a scarcity of w’agc 
workers. 

The law of capitalist production (which forms the basis 
of the alleged "natural law of population”), amounts simply 
to this. The ratio between capital, accumulation, and the 
rate of wages, is nothing other than the ratio between the 
unpaid labour transformed into capital and the additional 
paid labour necessary for setting this supplementary capital 
in motion. It is, therefore, bj' no means a ratio between 
tw'o independent magnitudes, on the one hand the magnitude 
of capital, and on the other the number of the working 
population. Nay, in the last analj'sis, it is only the ratio 
between the unpaid and the paid labour of one and the 
same working population. If the amount of unpaid labour 
supplied by the w'orking class and accumulated by the 
capitalist dass grows so quickly that it can only transform 
itself into capital by calling to its aid an exceptionally 
large supplement of paid labour, then w'ages will rise, and, 
other things being equal, there ^vill be a comparative 

* Cf. Karl Marx, Zwr Krilik der poliiiseken Oekonomie, pp. 
ct seq. 
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decline in the proportion of unpaid laboiu:. But as soon as 
this decline reaches the point at which there is no longer 
a normal supply of the surplus labour by which capital is 
nourished, a reaction sets in. Then a smaller proportion of 
the revenue is capitalised, accumulation dags, and the 
upward movement of wages is counteracted. Thus the rise 
in the price of labour is restricted within limits which not 
only leave the foundations of the capitalist system untouched, 
but actually ensure its reproduction upon an increasing 
scale. The law of capitalist accumulation (which, by a 
mystification of the economists, is described as a natural 
law) really means nothing more than this, that its character 
is such as to forbid any decline in the degree of exploitation 
of labom: or any increase in the price of labour which might 
endanger the constant reproduction of the capital rdation 
and its continual reproduction on an ever enlarging scale. 
Things cannot be otherwise in a method of production 
wherein the worker exists to promote the expansion of 
existent values, as contrasted with a method of production 
wherein material wealth exists to promote the develop- 
mental needs of the worker. Just as, in the sphere of religion, 
man is dominated by the creature of his o^vn brain; so, in 
the sphere of capitalist production, he is dominated by 
the creature of his own hand.* 


2. Relative Diminution in the Vaeiable Part of 
Capital as Accumulation and the Accompanying 
Concentration Proceed. 

According to the economists, it is neither the actual 
extent of sodal wealth nor the magnitude of the capital 
already functioning that leads to a rise in rvages, but only 
the constant growSi of accumulation and the speed of that 

» "If we now retum to our first enquiry, wherein it was shown 
that capital itself is only the result of human labour ... it seems 
quite incomprehensible that man can have fallen under the dominion 
of capital, his own product; can be subordinated to it. But since, in 
reality, tlds subordination unquestionably exists, the question is 
forced upon us : How is it that the worker, the creator of capital, and 
therefore primarily the ruler of capital, has become its slave?" 
Von Thfinen, Der Uolirte Stoat, Rostock, 1863, part II, section II, 
pp. 5 and 6. Thiinen did good service by asMg this question, but 
his answer to it is childish, 
n — ^9 
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growth.* Hitherto, we have only been considering one 
particular phase of this process, that in which the increase 
in capital occurs ^s^thout any change in the technical 
composition of the capital. But in due course there is an 
advance beyond this stage. Once the general foundations 
of the capitalist system have been established in the course 
of accumulation, a point is always reached at which the 
development of the productivity of social labour becomes 
the most powerful factor of accumulation. Adam Smith 
wites: "The same cause which raises the wages of labour, 
the increase of stock, tends to increase its productive powers, 
and to make a smaller quantity of labour produce a greater 
quantity of work.” 

Apart from natural conditions (such as the fertility of 
the soil, etc.), and apart from the special abilities of indepen- 
dent and isolated producers (shown, rather, qualitatively 
in the goodness of their products, than quantitatively in 
the amount of these), the degree of the social productivity 
of labour is expressed in the relative amount of the means 
of production that one worker, during a given time (the 
intensity of labour power being constant), transfomis into 
products. The quantity of the means of production with 
which he works, increases with the productivity of his 
labour. But these means of production play a double part. 
The growth of some of them is a consequence, and the 
growth of others is a cause, of the increasing productivity 
of labour. For instance, when, thanks to the manufacturing 
division of labour and thanks to the application of machinery, 
more raw materials are elaborated in a given time, when, 
that is to say, a greater quantity of raw materials and 
auxiliary substances enters into the labour process, this is 
a consequence of the increasing productivity of labour. 
On the other hand, the quantity of machinery, draught 
beasts and beasts of burden, mineral manures, field drains, 
etc., is a cause of the increasing productivity of labour. 
The saine remark applies to the quantity of the means of 
production concentrated in buildings, furnaces, means of 
transport, etc. But, whether as cause or as consequence, 
the increasing extension of the means of production as 
compared with the labour power embodied in them, is an 
expression of the increasing productivity of labour. The 
increase of the latter is, therrfore, shown by a decline in 
‘ Adam Smith, op. eit., book I, chap. VIII. 
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the quantity of labour relatively to the quantity of the 
means of production set in motion by that labour, or by a 
decline in the subjective factor of the labour process as 
compared \rith its objective factors. 

This change in the technical composition of capital, this 
grouili in the quantity of the means of production as 
compared with the quantify of the labour power which 
sets them in motion, is likewise reflected in its value com- 
position, by the increase in the constant constituent of 
capital at the expense of its variable constituent. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that a particular capital consisted 
primaril5f to the extent of 50 % of means of production, and 
that 50% of it was expended upon labour power; subse- 
quently, ^anks to the development of the productivity of 
labour, as much as 80 % of it may be laid out upon means 
of production and only 20 % upon labour power ; and so on. 
TMs law that the proportion of constant capital steadily 
gro^vs in comparison with the proportion of variable capital 
is (as was sho^vn above) confirmed at every step by a 
comparative analysis of the prices of commodities, no 
matter whether we compare successive economic epochs 
in one particular countrjf, or different countries at one and 
the same time. The relative magnitude of that price factor 
which represents only the value of the consumed means of 
production or the constant part of capital, is in direct 
ratio to the advance of accmnulation; and the relative 
magnitude of that other price factor which is concerned with 
the payment of labom or represents the variable capital, 
is in inverse ratio to the advance of acctimulation. 

The decline in the variable portion of capital as compared 
with the constant, or the changed value composition of 
the capital, however, only shows approximately the change 
in the composition of its materii. constituents. If, for 
example, the amount of capital to-day invested in spinning 
is |ths constant and Jth triable, whereas at the beguming 
of the eighteenth centurj’ i of it was constant and i of it 
variable, we must note, on the other hand, that the mass of 
raw materials, instruments of labour, etc., which a certain 
quantity of spinning labour consumes productively to-day, 
is many hundreds of times greater than it was at the 
begiiming of the eighteenth century. The reason is simply 
this, that, as the productiwty of labour increases, there is 
not only an increase in the amount of the means of produc- 
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tion consumed by that labour, but there is also a decline in 
their viue as compared with then: quantity. True, there is 
an absolute increase in their value, but this increase is not 
proportional to the increase in their quantity. The increase 
in the difference between constant and variable capital is, 
therefore, much less than the increase in the difference 
between the mass of the means of production into which the 
constant, and the mass of the labour power into which 
the variable, capital is converted. The former difference 
increases with the latter, but to a less extent. 

Furthermore, if the progress of accumulation lessens the 
relative magnitude of the variable part of capital, this by 
no means implies that the possibility of a rise in the absolute 
magnitude is excluded. Let us suppose that a capital value 
is at first divided into 50 % constant and 50 % variable cap- 
ital, and that subsequently the division becomes 80 % con- 
stant and 20 % variable. If, meanwhile, the capital, from 
being £ 6000 , has grown to become £18,000, then its variable 
constituent, which was £3000, will have become £3600, 
and will therefore have imdergone an absolute growth to 
the extent of |th. But whereas formerly an increase of 
capital to the extent of 20 % would have sufficed to have 
raised the demand for labour 20 %, this now requires a 
tripling of the original capital. 

In Part Four, I showed that the development of the social 
productivity of labour presupposes cooperation upon an 
increasing scale; that solely on this presupposition can the 
division and combination of labour be organised, can the 
means of production be economised by concentration on a 
vast scale. I showed that solely on this presupposition can 
instruments of labour which from their very nature are 
only suited for joint use (such as the system of machinery) 
be called into being; that thus only can huge natural forces 
be pressed into the service of production; and that thus 
only can the process of production be transformed into a 
technological application of science. On the basis of that 
type of commodity production in which the means of pro- 
duction are owned by private individuals (so that the 
operative either produces commodities independently of 
others, or else sells his labour power as a commodity because 
he lacks the means for independent industry), the foregoing 
presupposition of cooperation upon a large scale can only 
be realised by the growth of the individual capitals, or in 
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proportion to the extent to which the social means of 
production and means of subsistence are transformed into 
the private property of capitalists. Only in the capitalist 
form can commodity production become production upon 
a large scale.- A certain amount of accumulation of capital 
in the hands of individual commodity producers is, there- 
fore, a necessary antecedent to the specifically capitalist 
method of production. We had to assume that such an 
accumulation had occurred as part of the transition from 
handicraft production to the capitalist S5rstem of industry. 
We may call it primary, accumulation, seeing that it is 
not the historical result of the specifically capitalist method 
of production, but the historical foundation of that S3retem. 
We need not yet enquire how it comes to pass. Enough 
that it forms the starting-point. '\^Tiat we have to note is 
that all the methods for increasing the social productivity 
of labour that arise upon this foundation are, at the same 
time, methods for promoting an increased production of 
surplus value or surplus product, which is in its turn 
the creative factor of acciunulation. They are, therefore, 
simultaneously, methods for the production of capital by 
capital, or methods of accelerating its accumulation. The 
continue retransformation of surpliis value into capita] 
displays itself as a steady growth of the capital engaged in 
the process of production. This, in turn, becomes the 
foimdation of an increase in the scale of production, and of 
the accompanying methods of increasing the productivity 
of labour and of bringing about an accelerated production 
of surplus value. If, therefore, a certain amount of accumula- 
tion manifests itself to be a necessary condition of the 
specifically capitalist method of production, the latter 
conversely causes an accelerated accumulation of capital. 
A specifically capitalist method of production therefore 
develops as tiie accumulation of capital develops; and the 
accumulation of capital develops as tiie specifically capitalist 
method of production devdops. Both these economic 
factors, in virtue of their reciprocal relationships, furnish 
the impetus for that change in the technical composition 
of capital thanks to which the variable constituent grows 
continually smaller in comparison 'with the constant. 

Everj» indi-vidual capital is a larger or smaller concentra- 
tion of the means of production, giving command over a 
larger or a smaller army of workers. Every accumulation 
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becomes the means of new accumulation. As the mass of 
wealth which functions as capital increases, there goes 
on an increasing concentration of that wealth in the hands 
of in^vidual capitalists, wth a resultant wdening of the 
basis of large-scale production and of the specific methods 
of capitalist production. The growth of social capital is 
effected by the growth of many individual capitals. Other 
things being equal, individual capitals, and th^ewith the 
concentration of the means of production, inacase in 
proportion to the extent to which they form aliquot parts 
of the total social capital. At the same time, portions 
break away from the original capitals, to function as new 
independent capitals. Apart from other ca\ises, the diidsion 
of property within capitalist families plays a considerable 
part in this process. With the accumulation of capital, 
therefore, the number of capitalists grows to a greater or 
less extent. Two points characterise this kind of concentra- 
tion, which is directly dependent upon accumulation, or, 
rather, identicahvithit. First of all, the increasing concentra- 
tion of the social means of production into the hands of 
individual capitalists, is, other things being equal, restricted 
by the extent of social wealth. In the second place, the part 
of social capital domiciled in each particidar sphere of 
production is divided among many capitalists, who face 
one another as independent commodity producers com- 
peting one with another. Not only are accumulation and 
the concentration which accompanies it scattered over 
many points; but also, the growth of the functioning 
capitals is thwarted by the formation of new capitals, and 
the splitting up of old ones. Accumulation, therefore, 
presents itself, on the one hand, as increasing concentration 
of the means of production, and of the command over 
labour; and, on the other, as the mutual repulsion of many 
individual capitals. 

This splitting up of social capital into a number of indivi- 
dual capitals, or the repulsion of its fragmentsone by another, 
is coimteracted by their attraction. The latter is not simply 
a concentration of the means of production and command 
over labour, a concentration identical wth accumulation. 
It is the concentration of already formed capitals, the 
destruction of their individual independence, the expropria- 
tion of capitalist by capitalist, the transformation of many 
small capitals into a few large ones. The process is dis- 
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tinguished from simple accumulation by this, that it involves 
nothing more than a change in the distribution of the 
capitals that already exist and are already at work. Conse- 
quently, its field of action is not restricted by the absolute 
extent of social wealth or by the absolute limits of accumtila- 
tion. Capital aggregates into great masses in one hand 
because, elsewhere, it is taken out of many hands. Here 
we have genuine centralisation in contradistinction to 
accumulation and concentration. 

The laws of this centralisation of capital, or of the attrac- 
tion of capital b}' capital, cannot be elaborated at the 
moment. A passing allusion to the facts must suffice. The 
battle of competition is carried on by a cheapening of 
commodities. Other things being equal, the cheapness of 
commodities depends on Qie productivity of labour, which, 
in turn, depends upon the scale of production. Large 
capitals, therefore, get the better of small ones. The reader 
utII also remember that, as capitalist production develops, 
the minimal size of the individual capital grows; the size 
that is requisite to can3' on business under normal conditions. 
The lesser capitals, therefore, crowd into spheres of produc- 
tion which large-scale industry has not yet fully annexed, 
has conquered only here and there. In these fields, com- 
petition rages in direct proportion to the number and in 
inverse proportion to the magnitude of the competing 
capitals. It always ends in the overthrow of a number of 
the lesser capitalists, whose capitals to some extent pass 
into the hands of the conquerors, and are to some extent 
destroyed. Apart from this, with the growth of capitalist 
production there comes into being an entirely new power, 
that of the credit system. 

To begin with, the credit system appears furtively, as it 
were, in the form of a modest helper of accumulation, 
drawing into the hands of individual or associated capitalists 
the monetarj'- resources scattered over the surface of society, 
and doing this bj' means of invisible threads. Ere long, 
however, it becomes a new and formidable weapon in the 
competitive struggle; and in the end it manifests itself as 
a gigantic social mechanism for the centralisation of capital. 

Competition and credit, the two mightiest levers of 
centraihation, develop concomitantly ivith capitalist pro- 
duction and accumvdation. At the same time, the pro- 
gress of accumulation increases the amount of material 
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available for centralisation, increases the individual capitals ; 
while the expansion of capitalist production creates, on 
the one hand a new social demand, and on the other hand 
the technical means for the inauguration for those tremen- 
dous industrial undertakings which can only arise as the 
outcome of the centralisation of capital. To-day, therefore, 
the mutual attraction of indiridual capitals and the tendency 
to centralisation are stronger than ever before. But whereas 
the relative expansion and the energy of the centralisation 
movement are determmed, to some extent, by the extant 
amount of capitalist wealth and by the superiority of the 
economic mechanism, the advance of centralisation is no 
means dependent upon the positive growth in the magnitude 
of social capital. This is the characteristic distinction 
between centralisation and concentration, the latter being 
nothing more than another expression for reproduction 
upon an enlarged scale. Centralisation can take place as the 
outcome of a mere change in the distribution of already 
existing capitals, as the outcome of a simple change in the 
quantitative grouping of the constituents of social capital. 
It is possible for vast amounts of capital to be concentrated 
into one hand, because comparatively small amounts of 
capital are wthdrawm from a number of indiridual hands. 
In any given branch of industry, centralbation would have 
reached its extreme limit if all the capitals invested in this 
industry were to be fused into one.' In a given society, 
this limit would be reached if all social capital were con- 
cen^ated into the same hands whether those of an individual 
capitalist or those of a single capitalist society. 

Centralisation supplements the work of accumulation, 
inasmuch as it enables the industrial capitalists to extend 
the scale of their operations. No matter whether tliis 
consummation be brought about by accumulation or by 
centralisation; no matter whether centralisation be accom- 
plished by the violent method of annexation (certain 
capitals becoming such powerful centres of attraction that 
the individual cohesion of other capitals is broken up, and 
the fragments of these are dravm into the orbit of the 

» Note added by Engels to the fourth edition. The latest British 
and American trusts strive towards this goal, their aim being to 
unite at least all the large concerns in a particular branch of industry 
into one huge joint-stock company with a practical monopoly of the 
business. 
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major aggregations), or whether the amalgamation of a 
number of capitals which already exist or are in course of 
formation, proceeds by the smoother road of the formation 
of joint-stock companies — ^the economic upshot is the 
same. The increasing scale of industrial establishments 
forms everywhere the starting-point for a more compre- 
hensive organisation of the cooperative work of many such 
establishments, for a wider development of their material 
powers, that is, for the progressive tranrformation of 
isolated processes of production carried on in rule-of-thumb 
fashion, into socially combined and scientihcally managed 
processes of production. 

It is ob\'ious, however, that accumulation, the gradual 
increase of capital by reproduction passing from a circular 
into a spiral form, is a slow process when compared with 
centralisation, wliich needs but to alter the quantitative 
grouping of the integral parts of sodal capital. The world 
would still lack railways if it had had to wait until the 
accumulation of individual capitals had proceeded far 
enough to render the construction of a railway possible. 
Centralisation, however, did what was necessary in the 
tuinkling of an eye, by means of the joint-stock system. 
\tTjiIe centralisation thus increases and accelerates the 
effects of accumulation, it simultaneously increases and 
accelerates changes in the technical composition of capital, 
the constant part of which grows at the expense of its 
\ariable part, so that the relative demand for labour 
diminishes. 

The masses of capital that are so speedily compacted by 
centralisation, reproduce and increase just like the others, 
but faster, and thus become new and powerful factors in 
social accumulation. "l^Tren, therefore, we speak of the 
progress of social accumulation, we tacitly include (to-day) 
the effects of centralisation. 

The supplementary capitals formed in the course of 
normal accumulation (see above. Chapter Twenty-two, i), 
serve chieffy as means for the utilisation of new inventions 
and discoveries, especially of advances in industrial tech- 
nique. But, as time passes, the moment necessarily comes 
when the old capital renews its head and limbs, sheds its 
dtin, and is reborn with a perfected technique, so that a 
comparativdy small quantity of labour udll thenceforward 
suffice to set a comparatively large quantity of machinery 
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and raw materials in motion. In consequence, the necessary 
absolute decline in the demand for labour wUl, as a matter 
of course, be large in proportion as the capitals that undergo 
tills process of renovation have already been aggregated 
into masses by the process of centralisation. 

On the one hand, therefore, the supplementary capital 
formed in the course of accumulation attracts fewer and 
fewer workers in proportion to its magnitude. On the other 
hand, the old capital, periodically reproduced with a new 
composition, tends more and more to repel workers whom 
it used to employ. 

3. Progressive Production of Relative Overpopula- 
tion OR AN Industrial Reserve Army. 

The accumulation of capital, which originally appeared 
to be nothing more. than its quantitative expansion, is 
effected, as we have seen, by means of a progressive qualita- 
tive change in its composition, taking the form of a con- 
tinuous increase in its constant constituent and a continuous 
decrease in its variable constituent.* 

The specifically capitalist method of production, the 
corresponding development of the productive power of 
labour, and the consequent change in the organic composi- 
tion of capital, do not merely keep pace with the progress 
of accumulation or with the growth of social wealth. Their 
movement is a much more rapid one; for simple accumula- 
tion, or an absolute expansion in the total capital, is 
accompanied by the centralisation of its individual elements; 
and the change in the technical composition of the supplement 
tary capital is accompanied by a change in the techneial 
composition of the original capital. With the progress of 
accumulation, therefore, there is a change in the ratio 
between constant and variable capital. Suppose that, 
originally, this ratio' was 1:1, it now becomes 2:1, 3:1, 
4-1* 5^1/ 7*i» etc-f so that as the capital grows, whereas to 

• Note added by Engels to the third edition. Marx's copy of Das 
Kapilal contains the following marginal note: "Here note for subse- 
quent elaboration. If the expansion be only quantitative, then, for 
a greater and a smaller capital in the same branch of business, the 
profits are as tte magnitudes of the capitals advanced. If the quanti- 
tative expansion induces qualitative change, then the rate of profit 
on the latger capital simultaneously rises." 
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begin with half of its total value was transformed into labour 
power and half into means of production, we now find that 
|rd, ith, fth, Jth, Jth, etc., is transformed into labour 
power, and, on the other hand |rds, |ths, fths, f ths, |ths, etc., 
are transformed into means of production. Since the demand 
for labour is determined, not bjf the amount of capital as 
a whole, but by the amount of its variable constituent, 
this demand falls progressively as the total capital increases, 
instead of, as previously assumed, rising proportionally 
therewith. It declines relatively to the magnitude of the 
total capital, and at an accelerated rate, as this magnitude 
increases. With the growth of the total capital, its %’ariable 
constituent, or the labour incorporated in it, does also 
increase; but in a constantlj' diminish^g proportion. The 
interme^ate pauses during which accum^ation on a given 
technical basis works as simple extension of production, 
are shortened. Not only do we find that an accelerated 
accumulation of total capital (accelerated in geometrical 
progression) is needed to absorb an additional number of 
workers, or even, on account of the continuous metamor- 
pho^ of the old capital, to keep in employment those already 
at work. In its turn, the increasing accumulation and central- 
isation lead to new changes in the composition of capital, 
to a more accelerated reduction in its variable as compared 
\vith its constant constituent. This accelerated relative 
decline in the variable constituent, a decline that accom- 
panies the accderated increase in the total capital and 
proceeds more rapidly than this increase, takes the inverse 
form, at the other pole, of an apparentlj' absolute increase 
in the worldng population, an increase always proceeding 
more rapidly than the increase in the variable capital or 
in the means of employment. But, in fact, it is capitalist 
accumulation itself ^at constantly produces, and produces 
in direct proportion to its eneigj* and its extent, a relatively 
redundant population of workers; that is to say a popula- 
tion la^er than suffices for the average needs of the self- 
e^ansion of capital — in short, a surplus population. 

The movement whereby the accumulation of social capital 
is brought about, sometimes causes periodical changes 
affecting thig social capital as a whole, whereas at other 
times changes occur simultaneously in the various branches 
of production. In some spheres, a diange in the composition 
of capital occurs without any increase in its absolute 
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magnitude, occurs as an outcome of simple concentration; 
in other spheres, the absolute growth in the capital is 
associated with a decline in its variable constituent, in the 
amount of labour power absorbed by it; in others, the 
capital continues growing for a time upon its extant 
technical basis, and attracts additional labour power in 
proportion to its increase ; and in yet others, it undergoes 
organic change, its variable constituent diminishing: in 
all spheres, the increase in the variable constituent of 
capital, and therefore in the number of workers employed, 
is invariably associated vdth violent fluctuations and with 
the transient production of surplus population, wliich may 
take the conspicuous form of the dismissal of workers 
already employed, or the less evident but equally real form 
of increasing difficulty in the absorption of the supplemen- 
tary working population through the usual channels.’ 
With the magnitude of social capital already functioning, 
and the degree of its increase, with the extension of the 
scale of production and the increase in the number of 
workers set in motion, with the development in the produc- 
tiwty of their labour, with the extended flow of all the 
sources of wealth, there is also an extension of the scale 
on which a greater attraction of workers by capital is 

> According to tlic census for England and Wales, the total number 
of persons cmploj'cd in agriculture (iando^^ners. farmers, gardeners, 
shepherds, etc., all included) was 3.oit..4.|7 in 1851 and 1,924,11010 
i86x, the decline being 87.337. In worsted manufacture, the figures 
for X851 were 102,714 ; and for 1S61. they were 79,342. Silk weaving, 
111,940 and 101,678. respectively. Calico printing. 12,098 and 12,558, 
respectively. In view of the enormous extension of this last industry, 
the increase is very small, and implies a great proportional fall in 
the number of workers employed. In hatmaking, 15,957 and 13,814, 
respectively. In straw-hatmaking and bonnetmaking, 20.393 and 
18,176, respectively. In malting, 10,566 and 10.677, respectively. In 
candlcmaking, 4949 and 46S6, respectively, liic falling-ofi in this 
trade is presumably due to the spread of gas-lighting. Comhmaking, 
2038 and 1478; sawyers, 30,552 and 31.647 (a small rise here, in 
consequence of the increase in machine sawing) ; nailmakeis, 26,940 
and 26,130 (a decline owing to the competition of machinery’): 
workers in tin mines and copper mines. 31,360 and 32,041. On the 
other hand, the figures relating to cotton spinning and wearing show 
a great increase, being 371,777 and 456,646. respectively. The 
workers in coalmines were 183.389 in 1851, and 246.613 in I861, 
■'The inciease of labourers is generally greatest since 1851 in such 
branches of industry in which machinery has not up to the present 
been employed with success," Census of England and fVmes for 
z86i, vol. HI, London, 1863, p. 36. 
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associated Viith a greater repulsion of them. Therewith, 
there is an increasing rapidity in the change in the organic 
composition of capital and in its technical form; and more 
and more spheres of production become involved in this 
change, now simultaneously, and now alternately. It is the 
worlmg population which, while effecting the accumulation 
of capita, also produces the means whereby it is itself 
rendered relativdy superfluous, is turned into a relative 
surplus population; and it does so to an ever increasing 
extent.* TMs is a law of population peculiar to the capitalist 
method of production; and, in fact, every method of pro- 
duction that arises in the course of history has its own 

« The law of the progressive decline in the relative magnitude of 
variable capital, and the efiects of this decline upon the position of 
the wage-earning class, had been suspected by some of the most 
distinguished among the classical economists, although they never 
fully grasped it. The most notable service in this respect was that of 
John Barton, although he, like the other writers of his school, lumped 
constant capital wi& fixed capital, variable capital with circulating 
capital. He writes: “The demand for labour depends on the increase 
of circulating, and not of fixed capital. Were it true that the propor- 
tion between these two sorts of capital is the same at all times, and 
in all drcnnrstances. then, indeed, it follows that the number of 
labonrexs employed is in proportion to the wealth of the State. But 
such a proposition has not the semblance of probability. As arts are 
cultivated, and civilisation is extended, fixed capital bears a larger 
and larger proportion to circulating capital. The amount of fixed 
capital employed in the production of a piece of British muslin is at 
least a hundred, probably a thousand times greater than that 
employed in a sii^ar piece of Indian muslin, and the proportion of 
circulating capital is a hundred or a thousand times less. . . . The 
whole of the annual savings, added to the fixed capital, would have 
no efiect in increasing the demand for labour." Observations on the 
Circumstances which influence the Condition of the Labouring Classes 
of Society, London, 1S17, pp. 16-17. — ^Ricardo: "The same cause 
which may increase the net revenue of the county, may at the ssme 
time render the population redundant, and deteriorate the condition 
of the labourer." Op. cit. p. 469. — ^Ricardo again: With increase of 
capita],“"the demand [for labour] will be in a diminishing ratio". 
Ibid., p. 4S0, note. — Richard Jones: "The amount of capital devoted 
to the maintenance of labour may vary, independently of any 
changes in the whole amount of capital. . . . Great fluctuations in 
the amount of emplojunent, and great suffering, may become more 
frequent as capital itself becomes more plentiful." An Introductory 
Lecture on Political Economy, London, 1833, p. 13. — ^Ramsay: 
"Demand [for labour] will rise, ... notin proportion to the accumu- 
lation of the general capital. ... Every augmentation, therefore, 
in the national stock destined for reproduction, comes, in the progress 
of society, to have less and less influence upon the condition of the 
labourer." Op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
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peculiar, historically valid, law of population. It is only for 
plants and animals that there is a law of population in the 
abstract; and that only in so far as man does not interfere 
with them. 

But if a surplus working-class population is a necessary 
product of accumulation, or of the development of wealth 
upon a capitalist basis, on the other hand this overpopulation 
becomes a lever promoting capitalist accumulation, and 
is indeed a necessary condition of the existence of the 
capitalist method of production. It forms an available 
industrial reserve army, which belongs to capital no less 
absolutely than if the capitalists had bred the members 
of this army at their own cost. For its own varjdng needs in 
the way of self-expansion, capital creates an cver-ready 
supply of human material ht for exploitation, and does so 
independently of the limits of the actual increase in popula- 
tion. As accumulation proceeds, and as the accompanying 
development in the productivity of labour takes place, 
capital's power of sudden expansion grows. It grows, not 
merely because the elasticity of the capital already function- 
ing increases, not merely because the absolute wealth of 
society (the wealth of wliich capital forms no more than an 
clastic part) expands, not merely because credit is promptly 
induced by every special stimulus to place an exceptionally 
large part of this wealth at the disposal of production as 
supplementary' capital; it grows, also, because the technical 
conditions of the process of production itself (machinery', 
the means of transport, etc.) now favour an extremely 
rapid transformation of surplus product into addition^ 
means of production. The mass of social wealth, become 
superabundant owing to the advance of accumulation, and 
transformable into additional capital, urgently' seeks 
investment, either in old branches of production for whose 
products the market has suddenly expanded, or else in 
newly formed branches (such as railways, etc.), the need 
for which has grown out of the development of the old ones. 
In ^1 such cases, it is essential that there should be a 
possibility of providing great masses of workers whose 
activities can be engaged at the decisive points without 
any interruption in the w'ork of production in other spheres. 
Overpopulation supplies these masses. The characteristic 
course of modem industry', its decennial cycles (interrupted 
by intercurrent oscillations) of periods of average activity 
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production at high pressure, crisis, and stagnation, depends 
on the continuous formation, the greater or less absorption, 
and the reconstitution, of the industrial reserve army, 
composed of the surplus population. In their turn, the 
vicissitudes of the industrial <grcle swell the numbers of the 
surplus population and become one of the most energetic 
agents of the reproduction of this siurplus. 

Such is the characteristic course of modem industry, but 
nothing of the kind \vas known in earlier ages, and it could 
not possibly occur during the childhood of capitalist 
production. For at that time the change in the composition 
of capital %vas a very slow one. As a general rule, therefore, 
the demand for labour grew conformably with accumulation. 
Slow as was the advance of accumulation, compared with 
what goes on in modem times, it was checked by the natmal 
limits of the exploitable labouring population, limits which 
could only be done away with by the use of forcible means 
that will be mentioned later. A sudden and fitful expansion 
in the scale of production is a prelude to equally sudden and 
fitful contractions. The latter, in turn, evoke the former; 
but the former, the expansions, are impossible unless there 
is available human material, unless there has been an 
increase in the number of available workers irrespective of 
the absolute growth in population. This supply of available 
human material is dependent upon the simple fact that 
some of the workers are continu^y being “set at liberty” 
by methods which reduce the number of employed workers 
rdatively to the increase in the amount of production. 
Thus the whole movement of modem industry is char- 
acterised by the continuous transformation of part of the 
working population into unemployed, or into half-timers. 
How very little w'ay below the surface of things political 
economists are able to see, is borne \vitness to by the fact 
that they regard the expansion and the contraction of credit 
as the causes of the vicissitudes of the industrial cycle, 
when really the movements of credit are nothing more than 
sjTnptoms of the phases of the industrial cyde. JiBt as the 
heavenly bodies, when they have once been started in motion 
along a particular path, continue that motion for m 
indefinite term, so does social production continue on its 
course, when once it has been started upon this movement 
of alternating expansion and contraction. \^Tiat were effects, 
become in turn causes; and the vicissitudes of the whole 
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process, which contimially reproduces its own determinants, 
assume the form of periodicity. Once this periodicity has 
been established, even the political economists recognise 
that the production of a relatively superfluous population 
(a population that is in excess as regards the average needs 
of capital for self-expansion) has become one of the con- 
ditions indispensable to modem industry. 

Let us suppose, says H. Merivale, sometime professor of 
political economy at Oxford, and subsequently an official 
in the Colonial Office, "that, on the occasion of some of 
these crises, the nation were to rouse itself to the effort of 
getting rid by emigration of some hundreds of thousands 
of superfluous arms, what would be the consequence ? That, 
at the first returning demand for labour, there would be a 
deficiency. However rapid reproduction may be, it takes, 
at all events, the space of a generation to replace the loss 
of adult labour. Now, the profits of our manufacturers 
depend mainly on the power of making use of the prosperous 
moment when demand is brisk, and thus compensating 
themselves for the interval during which it is slack. This 
power is secured to them only by the command of machinery 
and of manual labour. They must have hands ready by 
them, they must be able to increase the activity of their 
operations when required, and to slacken it again, accord- 
ing to the state of the market, or they cannot possiblj' 
maintain the preeminence in the race of competition on 
wliich the we^th of the country is foimded."* Although 
Malthus, in his narrow-minded fashion, regards overpopula- 
tion as due to an absolute excess of growth of the working 
population, and not as due to a mereh' relative superfluity, 
he none the less recognises that overpopulation is necessary 
to modem industry. He •writes: "Prudentia,! habits with 
regard to marriage, carried to a considerable extent among 
the labouring class of a country mainly depending upon 
manufactures and commerce, might injure it. . . . From 
the nature of a population, an increase of labourers cannot 
be brought into market in consequence of a particular 
demand till after the lapse of i6 or i8 years, and the con- 
version of revenue into capital, by saving, may take place 
much more rapidly ; a country is always liable to an increase 
in the quantity of the funds for the maintenance of labour 

• Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, London, 1841, vol. I, 
p. 146. 
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faster than the increase of population."* After the political 
economists have thus declared that the continuous produc- 
tion of a relative surplus population of workers is essential 
to capitalist accumulation, they take a step fiurther. Very 
aptly, on this occasion, their spokesman is an old maid, 
who makes her ideal capitalist address the follo^ving words 
to the "superfluous persons” who have been thromi into 
the street by the supplementary capital which their own 
labour has created: "We mantdacturers do what we can 
for you, whilst we are increasing that capital on which you 
must subsist, and you must do the rest by accommodating 
your numbers to the means of subsistence."* 

The quantity of available labour power furnished by the 
natural increase in population is by no means adequate to 
the needs of capitalist production, which, if it is to have 
free pla}*, must have at its disposal an industrial reserve 
army independent of these natmral limitations. 

Hitherto we have assumed that the increase or decrease 
in variable capital predsely corresponds to the increase or 
decrease in the number of workers employed. 

But even if the number of workers at the disposal of 
capital remains constant, even if the number decreases, 
the variable capital increases if the individual worker 
supplies more labour; and his wages therefore grow, 
although the price of labom: remains imchanged, or perhaps 
falls, but falls more slowly than the mass of labour increases. 
An increase in variable capital is, then, an indication of an 
increase in labour, but not an indication of an increase 
in the number of employed workers. It is to the direct 
interest of every capitalist to extract a definite amount of 
labour out of a smaUer, rather than a greater nmnber of 
workers, provided that the cost is much about the same. 
In the latter case, the outlay of constant capital increases 
in proportion to the quantity of labour set in motion; in 
the former case, the increase is much smaller. The more 
extended the scale of production, the more influential is this 
motive. Its force increases with tte accumulation of capital. 

» Principles of Political Economy, pp. 254, 319, and 320. — ^In this 
work, Malthus finally discoveis, witii die aid of Sismondi, the 
beautiful trinity of capita^t production: overproduction; over- 
population; overconsumption: three very delicate monsters indeed I 
Cf. Friedrich Engels, Vmrisse ctt einer Kritik der NatioiialSkonomie, 
“Deutsch-Franz&ische Jahrbflcher,” pp. 107 et seq. 

* Harriet Martineau, The Manchester Strike, 1842, p. roi. 
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We have seen that the development of the capitalist 
method of production and of the productivity of labour 
(simultaneously cause and effect of accumulation) enables 
the capitalist, with the same outlay of variable capital, _ to 
set in action more labour by the more effective exploitation 
(extensive or intensive) of each individual labour power. 
We have also seen that with the same capital value he can 
buy more labour power, inasmuch as he progressivly replaces 
skmed workers by unskilled, mature labour power by 
immature, men by women, grown-ups by young persons or 
children. 

On the one hand, therefore, with the progress of accumula- 
tion, a larger variable capital sets more labour in action 
without having to recruit more workers; on the other hand, 
a variable capital of the same magnitude sets more labour 
in action wth the same quantity of labour power; and, 
finally, sets in action a greater number of individual labour 
powers of low grade by getting rid of individual labour 
powers of high grade. 

The production of a relative surplus population, or the 
setting of workers at liberty, therefore proceeds more 
rapidly than the progress of accumulation (though this is 
accelerated by the technical revolution in the process of 
production),^ and more rapidly than the corresponding 
relative decline in the variable portion of capital as com- 
pared with the constant. If the means of production, when 
increasing in extent and effectiveness, are to a less degree 
means for the employment of the workers; this state of 
things is itself once more modified by the fact that, in 
proportion as the productivity of labour increases, capital's 
supply of effective labour increases without a proportional 
increase in the demand for individual workers. The over- 
work of the employed part of the working class swells the 
ranks of the reserve; while, conversely, the increased 
pressure which, through competition, the members of the 
reserve exert upon those who are in work, spurs these 
latter on to overwork, and subjects them more completely 
to the dictatorship of capital. The condemnation of one 
part of the working class to enforced idleness by overwork 
of the other portion, and the converse, become means for 
enriching the indiwdual capitalist,* and at the same time 

' Actually during the cotton famine of 1863, a pamphlet was 
issued by the cotton spinners of Blackburn which contained fierce 
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accderate the growth of the indostrial reserve army upon 
a scale corresponding to the progress of social accumulation. 
The example of England shows how important this factor 
is in the formation of a relative surplus population. The 
technical means for "saving'* labour are enormously 
effective in this counti3'. Nevertheless, if to-morrow the 
amount of work were generally restricted to a reasonable 
extent, and were once more suitably graded in accordance 
with age and sex for the various strata of the working class, 
the extant working population would be utterly inadequate 
for carrjing on the national production upon its present 
scale. The great majority of the workers who are now 
"unproductive” would have to become "productive”. 

Taking them as a whole, the general movements of wages 
are exclusively regulated b3' the expansion and contraction 
of the industrial reserve army, expansion and contraction 
corresponding to the periodical changes of the industrial 
twde. Thej- are, therrfore, not determined by variations 
iii the absolute number of the working population, but 
bj* the %*ar3Tng proportions in which the working dass is 

dcaonciattons of overwork (which, natnrallv, owing to the operation 
of the Factory Act, only affected adult male workeisl. "The adult 
operatives at this mill have been asked to work from i3 to 13 hours 
per day, while there are hundreds who are compelled to be idle who 
would willingly work partial time in order to maintain their families 
and save their bretton from a premature grave through being 
overworked. . . . We would ask U tire practice of working over- 
time by a number of hands, is likely to create a good feeling between 
masters and servants. Those who are worked overtime feel the 
injustice equally with those who are condemned to forced idleness. 
There is in the district almost sufficient work to give to all partial 
employment if fairly distributed. We are only asl^g what is right 
in requesting the masters generally to pursue a s\^m of short 
hours, particularly until a better state of things logins to dawn 
upon us, rather titan to work a portion of the hands overtime, while 
others, for want of work, are compelled to exist upon charity." 
Reporis of Itzsptdors of Faelories. October 3t, 1S63. p. S. — With the 
unerring bou^eois instinct characteristic of the man, the author of 
the Essay on Trade and Commerce grasps the effect of a relative 
surplus population on the employed workers : “Another cause of idle- 
ness in ^ 4 us kingdom is the want of a sufficient number of labouring 
hands. . . . Whenever from an extraordinary demand for mann- 
factnrers [operatives] labour grows scarce, the labourers feel their 
own consequence, and will m^re their makers feel it likewise — it is 
amazing; but so depraved are the dispositions of these people, that in 
such cases a set of ^rkmen have combined to distress the employer 
by idling a whole dav together.” Op cii.. pp. 27-28. — The fellows 
were actaaUy deman^g higher wages 1 
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split up into an active army and a reserve arm5% by the 
increase and decrease in the relative extent of overpopula- 
tion, by the degree to which the superfluous workers arc 
absorbed into industry or again discharged. As far as 
modern industry is concerned, with its decennial cycle and 
its periodic phases (which, moreover, as accumulation 
advances, are complicated by irregular oscillations following 
each other more and more quickly), it would, indeed, be 
a beautiful law were the supply and demand of labour not 
to be regulated by the expansion and contraction of capital, 
by the var3'ing needs of capital for self-expansion (so that 
the labour market sometimes appears relatively imder- 
stocked, because capital is expandmg, and at other times 
appears overstocked, because capital is contracting) ; but 
if, on the contrary, the movement of capital were dependent 
on the absolute variation of the population. Yet such is 
the dogma of the economists. According to them, wages 
rise in consequence of the accumulation of capital. The 
increase in wages stimulates a more rapid increase in the 
working population, and the increase continues rmtil the 
labour market is overstocked, tliis meaning that capital 
has again become insufficient relatively to the supply of 
labour. Then wages fall, and now we have the reverse of 
the medal. 0^ving to the decline in wages, the working 
population is gradually dedmated, so that once more 
capital is in excess relatively to the workers; or, as others 
explain it, the decline in wges and the corresponding 
increase in the exploitation of the workers once more 
stimulate accumulation, while, at the same time, the low- 
ness of wages keeps the growth of the working class in 
check. Thus recurs the state of afiairs in which the supply 
of labour is unequal to the demand, whereupon wages rise 
once more; and so on, and so on. ^^at a delightful mode 
of motion for developed capitalist production 1 Before, as 
an outcome of a rise in wages, any positive gro^vth of the 
population really fit for work could occur, the time during 
which the industrial campaign must have been fought and 
the issue decided would be long over and done with. 

Between 1849 and 1859, "when the price of grain was 
falling, there occurred a nominal rise of wages (for practical 
purposes, an insignificant one) in the English agricrdtural 
districts. In Wiltshire, for instance, weekly wages rose from 
7s. to 8s. ; in Dorsetshire from 7s. to 8s. or 9s. This was the 
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result of an unusual exodus of the agricultural surplus 
population, due to the demands of war, to the great exten- 
sion of railway construction, the building of new factories, 
the opening of new mines, etc. The lower the wages, the 
higher the percentage of any rise in wages, however insig- 
nilcant. If the we^y Avage be 20s., and it rises to 22s., 
tte rise is xo %; if it be o^y 7s., and rises to gs., the rise 
is 284%, which sounds very fine. Anj'how, Uie fanners 
complained bitterly; and the "Economist”, referring to 
these starvation wages, prattled quite serioiisly about “a 
general and substantial advance”.* WTiat did the farmers 
do thenl Did they wait until the agricultural labourers, 
thanks to so splendid a rise in wages, had increased their 
numbers to such an extent that wages would necessarily 
fall once more? That should have been the course of events 
according to economic dogma I MTiat actually happened 
was that the farmers introduced more machinery, and in 
a trice the workers were again "superfluous” in a proportion 
satisfactory even to their employers. Now "more capital” 
was invested in agriculture, and in a more productive form. 
Thereupon the demand for labour fell, not only relatively, 
but absolutely as well. 

The above economic fiction confounds the law's that 
regulate the general movement of wages — or the relation 
between the worldng class, the total labour power, on the 
one hand, and the total social capital, on the other — ^with 
the laws that distribute the working population among the 
different spheres of production. 'W^en, for instance, in 
consequence of a favourable concatenation of circumstances, 
accmnulation is especially active in a particular branch of 
production, so that profits become greater than the average, 
supplementary capital flow’s into it, with the natural 
residt that there is an increased demand for labour and a 
rise in wages. The rise in wages attracts a larger proportion 
of the working population into the favoured sphere, until it 
is glutted with labour power, and wages fall to the former 
average; or even lower, should the influx of workers be 
excessive. Thereupon, not only does the influx of w’orkers 
into this branch of industry cease, but an efflux occurs. 
The political economist therefore thinks he understands 
why, when there is an increase in ^vages, there is an absolute 
increase in the number of wrorkers, and when there is an 
» "Econoinist," January at, 1S66. 
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absolute increase in the number of workers, there is a 
decrease in wages: but in reality, all he sees is the local 
oscillation of the labour market in a particular sphere of 
production; he sees notliing more than the phenomena of 
the distribution of the working population among the 
various spheres of capitalist investment, in accordance 
with the varying needs of capital. 

During the periods of stagnation and average prosperity, 
the industrial reserve army presses upon the army of 
active workers; and during the periods of overproduction 
and boom, the former holds the claims of the latter in 
check. Thus relative overproduction is the background 
in front of which the law of supply and demand works. 
Relative surplus population restnete the activities of this 
law OTthin the limits which are convenient to capitalist 
exploitation and capitalist dominion. 

Here we must return to one of the grand exploits of 
economist apologetics. The reader will remember that if, 
through the introduction of new machinery or the extension 
of old, part of variable capital is transformed into constant, 
the apologist interprets this operation (which actually 
"fixes" capital, and thus "sets the workers free") in exactly 
the opposite way, declaring that it sets capital free for the 
workers. Only now can we fully understand the effrontery 
of such apologists. What are set free are not only the workers 
who are directly thrust out of employment by machinery, 
but also those who might replace them, and the additional 
contingent, which, with the usual extension of trade upon 
its old basis, would in the regular course of events be 
absorbed. All of them are now "set at liberty", and placed 
at the disposal of every new portion of capital eager to 
find something to do. Whether it attracts them or others, 
the effect upon the general demand for labour ^vill be nil, 
so long as this capit^ is sufficient, and no more, to take out 
of the market exactly the number of workers whom 
machinery has thro\vn out of employment. If it gives 
employment to a smaller number, then the number of 
superfluous workers increases; if it gives employment to a 
larger number, then the gener^ demand for labour increases 
only in proportion to the excess of the number of those 
given emplo3mient over the number "set at liberty”. The 
impulse that supplementary capital seeking investment 
would otherwise have given to the general demand for 
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labour, is, therefore, in every case neutralised until the 
workers thrown out of employment by machinery have all 
been absorbed. That is to say, the mechanism of capitalist 
production sees to it that the absolute increase in capital 
shall not be accompanied by any corresponding increase 
in the general demand for labour. The apologists venture 
to declare that this is a compensation for the poverty, 
the sufiering, and the possible destruction, of the workers 
who have been displaced, a compensation throughout the 
transition period during which they are forced into the 
industrial reserve army! The demand for labour is not 
the same thing as the growth of capital, and the supply of 
labour is not &e same thing as the growth of the working 
class. We are not here concerned with two independent 
forces working one upon the other. The dice are loaded. 
Capital acts on both sides at the same time. If its accumula- 
tion, on the one hand, increases the demand for labour, on 
the other hand, it increases the suppty of workers by "setting 
them at liberty” ; while, at the same time, the pressure of 
the unemployed on the employed compels those that are 
employed to supply more labour, thus, to a certain extent, 
makmg the supply of labour independent of the supply of 
workers. On th^ foundation, the operation of the law of the 
supply of and demand for labour perfects the despotism of 
capital. As soon as the workers penetrate the mystery, and 
come to realise that, in proportion as they work more, in 
proportion as they produce more for others, in proportion 
as ^e producti\'ity of their labour increases, their function 
as means for the self-expansion of capital involves them in 
ever greater dangers; as soon as they discover that the 
intensity of competition among themselves is entirely depen- 
dent upon the presstue of the relative surplus population; 
as soon, therefore, as they endeavour, by trade unionism 
and in other ways, to organise a purposive cooperation 
between the emploj'ed and the uuemploj-ed, in order that 
the5’’ may avert or diminish the ruinous consequences that 
arise for their class out of the working of this natural law 
of capital production — capital, and its sycophant the 
political economist, raise a clamour about infringement of 
the “eternal” and, so to say, "sacred” law of supply and 
demand. Cohesion between the employed and the unem- 
ployed necessaril5'’ disturbs the "unallo}’ed” operation of 
this law. On the other hand, whenever (in the colonies. 
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for instance) untoward circumstances hinder the creation 
of an industrial reserve army, and thus relieve the working 
class from its position of absolute dependence upon the 
capitalist dass. My Lord Capital, duly aided by his hench- 
man political economy playing the part of Sancho Panza, 
rebels against the "sacred” law of supply and demand, md 
tries to checi its operation by fordble means and by hitting 
bdow the bdt. 


4. Different Forms of Relative Surplus Population. 

General Law of Capitalist Accumulation. 

There are manifold forms of rdative surplus population. 
Every worker has to be dassed in this category when he 
is unemployed or but partially employed. Ignoring the 
widespread periodical recurrences of unemployment, which 
ate the outcome of the changmg phases of the industrial 
cyde, so that unemployment is acute during the crisis 
and chronic whenever trade is slack — we find that rdative 
surplus population exists continuously -under three forms; 
a floating, a latent, and a stJ^ant. 

In the centres of modem industry (in factories, workshops, 
ironworks, mines, etc.), workers are sometimes repelled, 
and sometimes attracted in great numbers, so that here, 
on the whole, the number of those employed increases, 
although to an extent which fails more and more to keep 
pace with the extension in the scale of production. In such 
centres, overpopulation exists in a floating form. 

In factories properly so-called, and in all the great 
workshops where machinery plays a part or where the 
modem system of the di-vision of labour is in force, lads 
are employed in large numbers until they reach the age of 
manhood. Thereupon, the majority of them are dismissed, 
for few of these young fellows secure permanent employ- 
ment in the industry 5ter they are grown up. Those that 
are dismissed constitute an element of the floating surplus 
population, and their numbers increase as the industry 
grows. Some of them emigrate, following capital that has 
emigrated. One result of this is that the fem^e population 
grows more quickly than the male, as we see in England. 
It is an inherent contradiction of the movement of capital 
that the natural increase in the working masses is inadequate 
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to satisfy the raqiiirements of the accumulatioii of capital, 
and yet is always in escess of those reqnirements. Capital 
needs growing quantities of young male workers, and 
diminishing quantities of adult male workers. This con- 
tradiction is not a more glaring one than the contradiction 
that there should be a complaint of a lack of hands at the 
very time when thousands are unemployed because the 
di\'ision of labour has chained them to some specific branch 
of industry.* 

Furthermore, labour power is so quickly used up by 
capital, that the middle-aged worker is apt to be worn out. 
Such a man falls into the ranks of the superfiuous, or is 
forced down from a higher-grade occupation to a lower- 
grade one. The expectation of life is especially short among 
the workers in large-scale industry. Dr. 'Lee, medical 
ofncer of health for Manchester, declared not long ago 
"that the average age at death of the Manchester . . . 
rq)per middle class ^vas 38 years, while the average age at 
death of the labouring class was 17; while at Liverpool 
those figures were represented as 35 against 15. It thus 
appeared that the w’ell-to-do dasses had a lease of life which 
was more than double the \nlue of that which fell to the 
lot of the less favoured dtizens."* In these circumstances, 
the absolute increase of this section of the proletariat has 
to take a form which will increase its numbers, although 
the indidduals compriang the section are so rapidly used 
up. That implies that the successive generations of workers 
have to succeed one another verj' rapidly (this law does not 
appfy to other dasses of the population). Such a sodal 
need is satisfied by earfy marriage, a necessarj^ consequence 
of the condition in whi^ the workers in modem large-scale 
industry live ; and in part, also, it is met by the e:^loitation 
of' working-dass children, wluch puts a premimn upon 
their production. 

> During the last sis months of the year 1S66, from eighty to 
ninety thousand working people in London were thrown out of work, 
and jet we read in the reports for the same half year: "It does not 
appear alsolutely true to say that demand wiU alwajrs produce 
^PPly moment when it is needed. It has not done so 

with labour, for much machinery has been idle last year for want 
of hands." Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31. 1S66. p. Si. 

3 Opening address to the Sanitary Conference. Birmingham, 
January 15. 1S75, by Joseph Chamberlain, mayor of that town, 
and su^quently, in 1SS3, president of the ^ard of Trade, 
n — G^-i9 
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As soon as capitalist production has mastered the domain 
of agriculture, or to the extent to which this mastery has 
been effected, the demand for the rural working population 
declines, in an absolute sense, proportionally with the 
accumulation of the capital that functions in agriculture; 
and there does not occur in agriculture, as there does in 
-non-agricultural industry, an increase of attraction to 
neutralise the repulsion to some extent. The result is that 
part of the rural population is continually on the move, in 
course of transference to join the urban proletariat, the 
manufacturing proletariat; and it is always on the watch 
for circiunstances favourable to this transformation. (In this 
connexion, the term "manufacture" is used to include all 
non-agricultural industry.)* This source of a relative surplus 
population is, therefore, continually flowing. But the 
persistent flow towards the towns presupposes that in the 
rural districts there is always a latent surplus population, 
the extent of which only becomes obvious when the sluices 
are opened exceptionally wide. The agricultural labourer, 
therefore, has his wages kept down to the minimum, and 
always has one foot in the swamp of pauperism. 

The third category of relative surplus population, the 
stagnant, forms part of the active labour army, but consists 
of persons whose employment is extremely irregular. It 
thus offers capital an inexhaustible reservoir of available 
labour power. The conditions of existence of those who 
belong to this category fall below the average conditions of 
the working class; and, for this reason, such persons form 
the materid for special kinds of capitalist exploitation. 
Their lives are characterised by workmg hours of extreme 
length for wages of extreme lowness. We have already 
become acquainted with their most characteristic types 

< According to the census for i86i. 781 towns in England and 
Wales "contained 10,960,998 inhabitants, while the villages and 
country parishes contained 9,105,226. In 1851, the number m towns 
separately classed as such in the census was 580, and their total 
population was almost exactly equal to that of the non-urban areas. 
But whereas in the subsequent ten years the population in the 
villages and countryside increased h^ a million, the population 
m the 580 towns increased Iw a million and a half (1,554,067). The 
increase of the population of the country parishes is 6-5 %,and of 
the tovras 17*3 %. The difference in the rates of increase is due to the 
migration from country to town. Three-fourths of the total increase 
of population has taken place in the towns." Census, etc., vol. Ill, 
pp. rr and 12. 
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during our study of domestic industry. This stratum is 
persistently recruited from among the superfluous workers 
belon^g to the fields of large-scale industrj' and of 
agriculture ; and especiall}', likewise, from decaying branches 
of mdustr}^ such as handicraft industry when it is being 
crushed by manufacturing industry, and the latter, when, 
in its turn, it is succumbing to the competition of machine 
industry. The numbers of those who belong to this stagnant 
section of the reserve army grow in proportion as the 
gro^vth of su^lus population is stimulated b}*^ the increase 
of accmnulation and its growing energy. But, apart from 
such recruitment, it forms a self-reproducing and self- 
perpetuating element of the working dass, and it takes a 
proportionally greater part in the general increase of that 
dass than do the other dements. In fact, not only are the 
numbers of births and deaths in inverse ratio to the height 
of wages (that is to say, to the quantity of the means of 
subsistence available for the various categories of workers) ; 
but the same consideration applies to the absolute size of 
the families, which likewise varies in inverse ratio to wages. 
This law of capitalist sodety would sound absurd to savages, 
or even to d^ised colonists. It calls to mind the excessive 
reproduction of animal spedes that are individually weak 
and much preyed upon by others.* 

Finally we come to the lowest sediment of rdative 
surplus population, w’hich dwells in the W’orld of pauperism. 
Exduding vagrants, criminals, and prostitutes — ^in a word, 
the tatterdemalion or slum proletariat — ^this stratum of 
sodety consists of three categories. First of all, the able- 
bodied. Enough to make a superfidal study of the statistics 
of pauperism in England, and we shall find that the numbers 
of this section increase during everj' crisis, to decline as 
soon as trade redves. Secondly, we have orphans and 
pauper children. They are candidates for the industrial 

» "Poverty seems favourable to generation." Adam Smith. — 
According to the spirited and witty Abb£ Galiani, this is the out- 
come of a peculiarly wise dispensation of providence: "Thus it 
comes to pass that' the men who practise occupations of primary 
utility breed abundantly." Galiani, op. cit., p. 78. — ^'Misery up to 
the extreme point of famine and pestilence, instead of checking, 
tends to increase population." S. Laing, National Distress, i8.(4, 
p. 69. — Having illustrated this point by statistics, Laing goes on to 
say: "If the people were all in easy circumstances, the world would 
soon be depopulated." 
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reserve army; and in times of great prosperity, such as 
i860, they are promptly enrolled in large numbers in the 
active labour army. Tlurdly, we have the demoralised, the 
degenerate, the unemployable. These are persons who 
succumb owing to their incapacity, an incapacity induced 
by the dirdsion of labour; also, persons who outlive the 
normal age of a worker; and, finally, the victims of industry 
(whose number continually grows with' the spread of 
dangerous machinery, the increase in the mining industry, 
the growth of chemical factories, etc.), mutilated persons, 
invaJdds, widows, etc. Pauperism constitutes the infirmary 
of the active labour army, and the dead weight which has 
to be carried by the industrial reserve army. The production 
of paupers is an inevitable outcome of the production of 
relative surplus population; the inevitability of the existence 
of paupers depends upon the inevitability of the existence 
or relative surplus population; and the two together form 
indispensable conditions of the existence of capitalist 
production and of the development of wealth. Pauperism 
constitutes one of the incidental expenses of capitalist 
production; but capital knows how to shift this burden, 
for the most part, from its own shoulders to those of the 
working class and the lower middle class. 

The greater the social wealth, the amount of capital at 
work, the extent and ener^ of its gro^vth, and the greater, 
therefore, the absolute size of the proletariat and the 
productivity of its labour, the larger is the industrial 
reserve army. The available labour power has its extent 
promoted by the same causes as those which promote the 
expansive force of capital. Consequently, the relative 
magnitude of the industrial reserve army increases as wealth 
increases. But the larger the reserve army as compared with 
the active labour army, the larger is the mass of the con- 
solidated surplus population, whose poverty is inverse ratio 
to its torment of labour. Finally, the larger the Lazarus 
stratum of the working class and the larger the industrial 
reserve army, the larger, too, is the army of those who 
are ofiicially accounted paupere. This is the absolute general 
law of capitalist accumulation. Like all other laws, it is modi- 
fied in its actual working by numerous considerations, 
with the analysis of which we are not here concerned. 

The folly of the economic ptmdits who urge the 
workers to adapt their numbers to capital’s need for self- 
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expansion now be obvious. The mechanism of capitalist 
production and accumulation continually adapts the munber 
of the workers to capital’s need for self-expansion. The 
first word of this adaptation is the creation of relative 
surplus population, or an industrial reserve army; the last 
word, is the poverty of continually increasing strata of the 
active labour army, and the dead weight of pauperism. 

The law in accordance with which a continually increas- 
ing quantity of the means of production can, thanks to 
the advance in the productivity of social labour, be set 
in motion by a progressively diminishing expenditure of 
human energy — ^this law, in a capitalist society (where the 
worker does not make use of the means of production, but 
where the means of production make use of the worker), 
undergoes a complete inversion, and is expressed as follows: 
the higher productivity of labour, the greater is the pressure 
of the workers on the means of employment; and the more 
precarious, therefore, becomes their condition of existence, 
namely the sale of their oivn labour power for the increasing 
of another’s wealth, or to promote the self-expansion of 
capital. Under capitalism, likeivise, the fact that the 
means of production and the productivity of labour grow 
more mpidly than does the productive population, secures 
expression in an inverse way, namely that the working 
population alwa3re grows more quickly than capital’s need 
for self-expansion. 

In Part Four, when analysing the production of relative 
surplus lvalue, we saw that ivithin the capitalist system 
all the methods for increasing the social productivity of 
labour are carried out at the cost of the individual worker: 
that all the means for developing production are transformed 
into means of domination over and exploitation of the 
producer; that they mutilate the worker into a fragment 
of a hrunan being, degrade him to become a mere appur- 
tenance of the machine, make his work such a torment 
that its essential meaning is destroyed; estrange from him 
the intellectual potentialities of the labour process in very 
proportion to the extent to which science is incorporated 
into it as an independent power; that they distort the 
conditions under which he works, subjecting him, during 
the labour process, to a despotism which is all the more 
hateful because of its pettiness; that they transform his 
whole life into working time, and drag his \me and children 
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beneath the Juggernaut wheels of capital’s car. But all the 
methods for the production of surplus value arc at the same 
time methods of accumulation; and, conversely, every 
extension of accumulation becomes a means for the develop- 
ment of the methods of production. The result is that, in 
proportion as capital accumulates, the condition of the 
worker, be his wages high or low, necessarily grows worse. 
Finally, the law in accordance with which the relative 
surplus population, or the industrial reserve army, always 
balances the scope and the energy of accumulation, chains 
the worker to capital even more effectually than Prometheus 
was fastened to the rock by the fetters forged by Hephajstus. 
Thanks to the working of this law, poverty grows as the 
accumulation of capital grows. The accumulation of wealth 
at one pole of society involves a simultaneous accumulation 
of poverty, labour torment, slaveiy, ignorance, brutalisation, 
and moral degradation, at the opposite pole — ^where dwells 
the class that produces its own product in the form of 
capital. 

Political economists have, in various different ways, 
drawn attention to this inherent contradiction in capitalist 
accumulation,* although in their disquisitions they confound 
it with phenomena, wliich, though to some extent analogous, 
are essentially distinct — belonging as they do to pre- 
capitalist methods of production. 

Ortes, the Venetian monk, who was one of the greatest 
economists of the eighteenth century, regards tMs con- 
tradictory character of capitalist production as a general 
natural law of social wealth. He writes: "In the economy 
of a nation, good and evil always balance one another; 
abundance of wealth for some is invariably counterpoised 
by the lack of wealth for others. Great wealth for some is 
ever accompanied by an absolute privation of the necessaries 

» "From day to day it grows dearer that the relations of produc- 
tion in which the bouigeoisic moves have not a unique character, 
nor yet a simple character, but a duplex character; that in propor* 
tion as wealth is produced poverty is produced likewise ; and that 
to the same extent to which there occurs a development of the 
forces of production, there develops also a force productive of 
repression; that these relations do not produce bourgeois wealth, 
that is to say the wealth of the bourgeois class, except by continually 
destrojdng the wealth of individual members of that class, and by 
producing a proletariat which is continually growing in numbers." 
Karl Marx, Misire de la philosophic, p, 116. 
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of life for a much la^er number of persons. The wealth of a 
nation corresponds with its population, and its poverty 
corresponds with its wealth. Diligence in some compels 
idleness in others. The poor and the idle are a necessary 
consequence of the rich and the active”, and so on.* About 
ten years after Ortes wrote, Townsend, the High Church 
parson, writing with characteristic brutality, glorified 
poverty as the necessary condition of wealth. “Legal con- 
straint [to labour] is attended uith too much trouble, 
violence, and noise; . . . whereas hunger is not only a 
peaceable, silent, unremitted pressure, but, as the most 
natural motive to industry and labour, it calls forth the 
most powerful exertions.” Everything, therefore, depends 
upon making hunger permanent in the ranks of the working 
class ; and for th^, according to Townsend, the principle 
of population, especially active among the poor, provides. 
“It seems to be a law of nature that the poor should be to 
a certain degree improvident” [so improvident as to be 
bom ^Yithout a silver spoon in the mouth], “that there 
may alwa3rs be some to fulfil the most ser^e, the most 
sordid, and the most ignoble offices in the community. 
The stock of human happiness is thereby much increased, 
whilst the more delicate are not only relieved from dradger3% 
. . . but are left at liberty without interruption to pursue 
those callings which are suited to their various dispositions." 
The Poor I^w "tends to destroy the harmony and beauty, 
the symmetry and order, of that system which God and 
nature have established in the world.”* ^^^lereas the 

> Ortes, Della economia rtazionaU, six books, 1777, Custodi’s 
edition, modem section, vol. XXI, pp. 6, 9, 22, 25, etc.— Ortes says 
further (op. ei(. p. 32): "Instead of constructing fancy systems 
rrhich will do nothing to promote the happiness of the peoples, 1 
shall confine myself to a study of the causes of their unhappiness." 

’ A Dissertation on the Poor Laws, by a Welltvisher of Mankind, 
17S6. republished in London, 1S17. pp. 15. 39, and 41. — ^J. Townsend, 
the author of this book, the "delicate" parson from whose work 
Malthus frequently quoted whole pages (also from Townsend's 
Journey through Spain), himself borrowed the greater part of his 
doctrine from Sir James Steuart, though he was not scrupulous as to 
altering Steuart’s text to his own liking. For instance, Steuart 
writes: "Here, in slavery, was a forcible method of making mankind 
diligent" [for the bene'fit of non-workers]. . . . "Men were then 
forced to work" [gratuitously for others] "because ttey were slaves 
of oUiers; men are now forced to work" _ [gratuitously for non- 
workers] "because they are slaves of their necessities." But Sir 
James Steuart does not, like the well-fed incumbent, infer therefore 
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Venetian monk considered that the decree of fate which 
eternalises poverty is a justification for Christian charity, 
celibacy, the cloister, and pious foundations; the Protestant 
pastor finds in this same decree an excuse for damning the 
laws in virtue of which the poor were entitled to a pittance 
in the way of public relief. 

"The progress of social wealth”, \\Tites Storch, "begets 
this useful class of society, . • . wluch performs the most 
wearisome, the vilest, the most disgusting functions, which 
takes on its shoulders, in a word, all that is disagreeable 
and servile in life, and thus provides for other classes leisure, 
serenity of mind, and conventional ( 1) dignity of character.”* 
Storch asks himself what advantage capitalist civilisation 
can reall}' have over barbarism, since the former brings wth 
it poverty and the degradation of the masses. He can find 
only one answer — security! 

Now consider Sismondi: "Thanks to the advance of 
induslrj' and science, every labourer can produce every 
day much more than he requires for his own consumption. 
But, at the same time, while his labour produces wealth, 
that wealth, were be called upon to consume it himself, 
would make him less fit for labour." According to Sismondi, 
"men" [he means non-workers] "would probably prefer to 
do without aU artistic perfection and would renounce all 
the enjoyments which industry provides us with, if it 
were necessary that all should buy them at the cost of such 
persistent toil as that of the workers. . . . Exertion, to-day, 
is divorced from its reward. We no longer find that a man 
works and then rests; what we find is that one man can 
rest because another works. . . . The indefinite multiplica- 
tion of the productivity of labour can, therefore, have no 
other result than the increase of luxury and the enjoyment 
of the idle rich.”* 

Finally, hear Destutt de Tracy, the cold-blooded bour- 
geois doctrinaire, who bluntly tells us the truth: "In poor 
nations, the common people are comfortable; in rich 
nations, they are generally poor.”3 

that the wage labourer ought always to have hunger gnawing at his 
vitals. Stcuart’s wish is to increase the workers* wants, since this 
will spur them on to labour on behalf of the "more delicate". 

» Storch, op. cit., vol. HI, p. 223. 

• Sismondi, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 69, 80, and 85. 

3 Op. cit., p. 231. 
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5. Illustrations of the General Law of Capitaust 
Accumulation. 

A. England from 1 S 46 to 1866 

For the studj”^ of capitalist accumulation, no other period 
of modem societ}' can be so fruitful as the last twenty j^ears. 
During these two decades, it would almost seem as if 
Fortimatus’ purse had been discovered. Furthermore, of 
all countries, England furnishes the classical example 
because it holds the foremost place in the world market; 
because in England alone is the capitalist method of pro- 
ducrion fuUy developed; and because, since the introduction 
of the free-trade niQlennium in 1846, the last retreat of 
^^llga^ econom}' has been cut oft. In Part Four, I have 
already given sufficient indications regarding the colossal 
advance of production during this period, wherein the 
second decade greatl}’' outsoared the first. 

Although, during the last half centur3’-, the absolute 
growth of the English population was verj' great, the 
comparative gror^’th, or the rate of increase, was continuallj' 
falling, as the following table borrowed from the census 
shows: 

Annual Increase per cent of the Population of England and 
Wales, the figures being carried to three places of decimals. 


18II-IS2I 


Fteomt. 

1-533 

IS2I-I83I 

• • 

1-446 

IS3I-184I 

• • 

1-326 

IS4I-I851 


.. 1-216 

IS5I-IS6I 


.. 1-141 


Let us now consider the increase in wealth. As regards 
this matter, our surest source of information is the move- 
ment of the profits, land-rent, etc., that are subject to 
income tax. Excluding farmers and certain other categories 
cf taxpaj'ers, we find that in Great Britain from 1S53 to 
1864, the increase in profits liable to income tax amoimted 
to 50-47 % or, as an annual average, 4-58 %;* the increpe 
in the population during the same eleven-year period being 

» Tenth Report of the Cotnmissioiurs of IrJand Revenue, 

London, 1S66, p. 3S. 
n — 
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about 12 %. The increase in land-rent subject to taxation 
(including houses, railways, mines, fisheries, etc.) amounted 
during the period from 1853 to 1864 to 38 %, or 3-^3 % 
annu^y. Under this head, the following categories show 
the greatest increase: 


Increase of Income from 

From 1853 to 1884, 

Annual Increase. 


percent. 

percent. 

Houses 

38-60 

3*50 

Quarries 

84-76 

7-70 

Mines . . 

68-85 

6*26 

Ironworks 

39-92 

3*63 

Fisheries 

57*37 

5*21 

Gasworks 

126-02 

11*45 

Railways 

83-29 

7*57* 


If we compare the years between 1853 and 1864 in three 
four-year periods, we note that the rate of increase of 
income steadily advances. For instance, in the period 1853 
to 1857, the annual increase of income derived from profits 
is 1 *73 % ; in the period 1857 to 1861, it is 2 *74 % ; and in 
the period 1861 to 1864, it is 9*30 %. The total income 
subject to income tax in the United Kingdom was 
£307,068,894, in 1856; £328,127.416, in 1859; £351.745.241. 
in 1862; £359.142.897. in 1863; £362,462,279, in 1864; 
£385.530.020, in 1865.* 

The accumulation of capital has been accompanied by 
concentration and centralisation. Although there are no 
official agricultural statistics for England (they exist for 
Ireland), there have been voluntary returns in ten counties. 

* Tenth Report of the Commissioners of H.M. Inland Revenue, 
London, 1866, p. 38. 

* These figures suffice for comparative purposes; but they must 
not be regaled as absolute magnitudes, seeing that, year by year, 
as much, perhaps, as ;£ioo,ooo,ooo of income is not declared. The 
reports of the Inland Revenue Commissioners invariably contain 
complaints regarding systematic fraud, especially on the part of the 
commercial and industrial sections of the population liable to 
income tax. For instance: "A joint-stock company returns £6000 
as assessable profits, the surveyor raises the amount to f88,ooo, and 
upon that sum duty is ultimately paid. Another company which 
returns £190,000 is finally compelled to admit that the true return 
should be £250,000." Ibid., p. 42. 
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These returns show that from 1851 to 1861 the farms less 
than 100 acres in size fell in number from 31,583 to 26,567, 
this meaning that 5016 had been incorporated with others 
to make larger farms.* Between 1815 and 1825, no personal 
estate valued at more than £1,000,000 came under succession 
duty; but between 1825 and 1855, there were eight such 
estates; and between the beginning of 1856 and June 1859, 
that is to say in three and a half years, there were no less than 
four estates valued at more than £i,ooo,ooo.» The extent 
to which centralisation has been going on is, however, 
best shown by a number of analyses of the income tax 
classed under Schedule D (a tax upon profits excluding 
those made by farming, etc.) during the years 1864 and 
1865. 1 should point out, to begin with, that all income from 
this somce over £60 per annum is liable to taxation. Such 
incomes in England, Wales, and Scotland, totalled in 1864 
the sum of £95,844,222, and in 1865 the sum of £105,435,579.3 
In 1864, out of a population of 23,891,009, the number of 
persons taxed was 308,416; in 1865, out of a population of 
24,127,003, the number of persons taxed was 332,431. 
The follo\ving table shows the distribution of these incomes 
duiing the two years just mentioned. 


Year endios Aprils, r864. 

Year ending Aprils, i 86 s. 

Total Income from 

Persons. 

Total Income £rom 
Flrofits, 

Persons. 

£ 

95.844,222 

57.028,289 

36,415,225 

22,809.781 

8.744,762 

308,416 

23,334 

3,619 

832 

91 

£ 

105,435.738 

64.554,297 

42,535,576 

27.555.313 

11,077,238 

332,431 

24.265 

4,021 

973 

107 


In 1855, there were produced in the United Kingdom 
61,453,079 tons of coal, valued at £16,113,167; in 1864, 
the amount was 92,787,873 tons, v^ued at £23,197,968. 

I John Bright’s contention that 150 landlords orm half England, 
and that 12 landlords ovm half Scotland, has never been refuted. 

> Fourth Report of the Co7)wiissioners of H.M. Inland Revenue, 
London, z86o, p, 17. 

3 These are &e net incomes, after certain permissible deductions. 
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Of pig-iron, the production in 1855 was 3,218,154 tons, 
valued at £8,045,385; and in 1864, it was 4,767,951 tons, 
valued at £11,919,877. In 1854, the length of the railways 
at work in the United Kingdom was 8054 miles, \vith a 
paid-up capital of £286,068,794; in 1864, the length was 
12,789 mUes, wth a paid-up capital of £425,719,613. In 
1854, the total exports and imports of the United Kingdom 
amounted to £268,210.145; in 1865, to £489,923,285. 
The following table shows the movement of exports: 


1846 

58,842,377 

1849 • • 

63,596,052 

1856 . . 

.. 115,826,948 

i860 

. . 135,842.817 

1865 .. 

. . 165,862.402 

1866 . . 

. . 188,917,563 * 


After these few examples, we can easily understand the 
registrar general’s triumphant exclamation: "Rapidly as 
the population has increased, it has not kept pace with the 
progress of industry and wealth." 

I^t us now turn to consider those who are the direct 
agents in the carrying-on of industry, those who are the 
actual producers of all this wealth; let us turn to the work- 
ing class. "It is one of the most melancholy features in the 
social state of this country”, says Gladstone, "that we see, 
beyond the possibility of denial, that while there is at this 
moment a decrease in the consuming powers of the people, 
an increase of the pressure of privations and distress; 
there is at the same time a constant accumulation of wealth 
in the upper classes, an increase in the luxuriousness of 
their habits, and of their means of enjoyment.”* Thus did 
this minister speak ndth unction in the House of Commons 
on February 13, 1843. Twenty years later, on April 16, 
1863, in his budget speech, he said: "From 1842 to 1852, 

» At the time of writing (March 1867), the Indian and Chinese 
markets are again overstocked with consignments of British cotton 
piece-goods. In 1866, the wages of the cotton operatives were 
reduced by 5 %. In 1867, when there was a further reduction to the 
same amount, 20,000 men went on strike in Preston. [Note by Engels 
to the 4th German edition. This was a prelude to the crisis which 
came shortly afterwards.] 

» Hansard. February 13; also "Times," February X4, 1843. 
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the taxable income of the country increased by 6 %. . . . 
In the eight years from 1853 to‘iS6i, it had increased from 
the basis taken in 1853 by 20 % ! The fact is so astonishing 
as to be almost incredible; . . . this intoxicating augmenta« 
tion of wealth and power, . . . entirely confined to classes 
of propertj',^ . . . must be of indirect benefit to the labour- 
ing population, because it cheapens the commodities of 
general consumption, ^^^ule the rich have been growing 
richer, the poor ha^’e been growing less poor. At any rate, 
whether the extremes of poverty are less I do not presume to 
say."* What an anticlimax 1 If the working class has 
remained "poor”, only "less poor”, in proportion as it 
produces for the propertied class “an intoxicating augmenta- 
tion of wealth and power”, then, from the relative point of 
view, it has remained just as poor. If the extremes of poverty 
have not diminished, they have increased, seeing that the 
extremes of wealth have increased. As to the alleged fall in 
the prices of the means of subsistence, official statistics, such 
as fbe data of the London Orphan Asylum, show an increase 
in price amounting to 20 % for the average of the three 
years 1860-1862 as compared mth the three years 1851- 
1853. Dumg the jrears 1863-1865, there was a progressive 
increase in the prices of meat, butter, milk, sugEur, salt, 
coal, and nmnerous other necessaries.^ Gladstone’s next 
budget speech, delivered on April 7, 1864, was a Pindaric 
dithyramb upon the growth of wealth, and upon the moder- 
ate fortune of the common people whose lot is tempered 
by poverty. He refers to masses of persons "on the edge of 
pauperism”, to branches of industry in which "wages have 
not increased”, and finally he sums up the fortunes of the 
working class in the words: "Human life is but, in nine 
cases out of ten, a struggle for existence. ”3 Professor 

* “Moinmg Star," April 17. 1S63. 

* See the official date in the Blue Book, Miscellaneous Stalsstics 
of the United Kingdmn. Part VI, London, 1866, pp. 260-273, passim. 
— Instead of the statistics of orphan asylums, the declamations of 
ministerial journals when they are advocating marriage portions for 
the offspring of the reigning house might also serve our turn. In 
these lucnbrations teere are al ways abundant references to the rise 
in the price of the means of subsistence. 

3 The Hansard version of this passage runs: "Again, and yet 
mote at large — ^what is human life, but, in the majority of c^es,_a 
struggle for existence," — The repeated and crying contradictions in 
Gla&tone’s budget speeches of 1S63 and 1864 have been character- 
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Fawcett, for whom the restraints imposed by official con- 
siderations are not operative, says bluntly: "I do not, of 
course, deny that money wages have been augmented" 
[during the last ten years] "by this increase of capital, but 
this apparent advantage is to a great extent lost, because 
many of the necessaries of life are becoming dearer” 
[Fawcett believes that the rise in prices is due to a fall in 
the value of the precious metals], "The rich grow rapidly 
richer, whilst there is no perceptible advance in the comfort 
enjoyed by the industrial classes. . . . They" [the workers] 
"become almost the slaves of the tradesmen to whom they 
owe money.”* 

In the sections on the working day and on machinery, 
the reader has learned under what conditions the British 


working class created an "intoxicating augmentation of 
wealth and power” for the propertied classes. There we 
were chiefly concerned with the worker during the perform- 
ance of his social function. But if we are to elucidate fully 
the laws of accumulation, we must also study the worker^ 
condition outside the workshop, must study the food he 
eats and the dwelling in wliich he lives. The limits of tliis 


book make it necessary for us to confine our attention 
mainly to the worst-paid sections of the industrial prole- 
tariat and of the agricultural labourers, who together form 


the majority of the working class. 

First, however, another word upon official pauperism, 
or upon that part of the working class which has forfeited 
its condition of existence, the sale of labour power, and 
vegetates upon public charity. In the official list of paupers 
for England,* in the year 1S55, there were 851,369 persons; 
in 1856, there were 877,767 ; and in 1865, there were 971,433. 
Owing to the cotton famine in the years 1863 and 1864, 


ised by an English witer {The Theory of Exchatt^es. etc.. London, 
1864, p. 135) by the following quotation from Molifcre: 

For there you have the man. He jumps from black to white. 
Condemns, when morning comes, all he said overnight. 
Importunate, e'en to his own interest blind. 

As changes the fashion, he changes bis mind. 

« Fawcett, op. «(., pp. 67-82. — ^As to the increasing indebtedness 
of the workers to the shopkeepers, this is due to the increasing un- 
certainty of employment, and to spells of unemployment. 

> When I speak of "England", in these enumerations, Wales is 
always included. "Great Britain” means England, Wales, and 
Scotland. The "United Kingdom" includes Ireland as well. 
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the number of paupers increased to 1,079,382 and 1,014.978, 
respectively. The crisis of 1866, more severe in London than 
anywhere else, led in this centre of the world market (which 
contains a larger population than that of Scotland) to an 
increase of pauperism to the extent of 19*5 % in 1866 as 
compared with 1865, and of 24-4 % as compared with 1864. 
During the first months of 1867, there w’as a still greater 
increase. WTien analysing statistics of pauperism, two 
points, in especial, must be brought to the front. On the 
one hand, the increase and the decrease in pauperism 
reflect the periodical \icissitudes of the industrial cycle. 
On the other hand, official statistics become more and more 
misleading as to the actual extent of pauperism, in propor- 
tion as the accumulation of capital lea^ to an intensification 
of the class struggle, and therewith to an increase in the 
class consdoiisness of the w'orkers. For instance, during the 
last two years the English press (the “Times”, the “Pall 
Mall Gazette", etc.) has been raising a hubbub about the 
barbarous treatment of paupers, though in fact this is an 
old story. Writing in 1844, Friedridi Engels refers to 
predsely the same horrors leading to the same fleeting and 
hypocritical outcries on the part of sensation-mongers. 
But the terrible increase in deaths by starvation in London 
dming the last decade bears witness to the increasing 
repugnance of working folk for the slavery of the w'orkhouse,* 
the penitentiary of those who are rmfortunate enough to 
be poor. 


B. The Badly Paid Strata of the British Industrial 
Workers 

During the cotton famine of 1862, Dr. Smith was com- 
missioned by the Privj' Council to study the nutrition of the 
distressed cotton operatives in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Prolonged observations in earlier j'ears had led him to the 
condusion that “to avert starvation diseases”, the daily 

* An interesting light is thrown upon the progress that has been 
made since the days of Adam Smith by the fact that this writerstill 
occasionally used the word "workhouse" ^ a synonym for "manu- 
factory". For example, in the opening of his chapter on the division 
of labour, we read: "Those employed in everj* difierent branch of the 
work can often be collected into the same workhouse." 
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diet of an average woman ought to contain at least 3900 
grains of carbon and 180 grains of nitrogen; the daily diet 
of an average man, at least 4300 grains of carbon and 200 
grains of nitrogen. For women, this implies about the 
quantity of nutritive material contained in 2 pounds of 
good wheaten bread; for men, ^th more. Thus the weekly 
average for male and female adults must be a diet containing 
at least 28,600 grains of carbon and 1330 grains of nitrogen. 
His estimates were practically confirmed in a remarkable 
manner by the agreement of his figures with those relating 
to the pitiful quantity of nourishment with which, imder 
stress of poverty, the cotton operatives were forced to 
content themselves. In December 1862, these latter figures 
were 29,211 grains of carbon and 1295 grains of nitrogen 
per week. 

In the year 1863, the Privy Council ordered an enquiry 
into the distress prevailing among the worst nourished 
section of the English working class. Dr. Simon, medical 
officer to the Privy Council, appointed the before-mentioned 
Dr. Smith to carry out this work. His enquiry concerned 
agricultural labourers; and, among the industrial operatives, 
silk-weavers, sempstresses, kid-glove makers, stockingmakers 
glove-weavers, and shoemakers. With the exception of the 
stocking-weavers, all these industrial operatives are to^vn 
workers. It was made a rule of the investigation to select 
for examination in each category the healtliiest families, 
those which were best off. 

The general result of the enquiry was that "in only one 
of the examined classes of indoor operatives did the average 
nitrogen just exceed, while in another it nearly reached, 
the estimated standard of bare sufficiency,* and that in 
two classes there was defect — ^in one a very large defect — 
of both nitrogen and carbon. Moreover, as regards the 
examined families of the agricultural population, it appeared 
that more than a fifth were with less than the estimated 
suffidency of carbonaceous food, that more than one-third 
were with less than the estimated sufficiency of nitrogenous 
food, and that in three counties (Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Somersetshire), insuffidency of nitrogenous food was 
the average local diet."* Among agricultural labourers, 
those of England were the most poorly nourished, though 

> This meaning, enough to ward off starvation diseases. 

• Public Health, Sixth Report, 1864, p. 12. , 
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England is the richest part of the United Kingdom.^ The 
stress of the insufficiency of food among agricultmal workers 
was home mainly by the women and children, for "the Tngn 
must eat to do Iris work". The urban operatives who came 
within the scope of the enquiry suffered even more severely. 
"The}' are so ffl-fed that assuredly among them there must 
be many cases of severe and injurious privation.”* There 
is also "privation” on the part of the capitalist. He deprives 
Mmself of the privilege of pa3'ing a sufficient wage, a wage 
such as his "hands” need for the barest subsistence! 

The follo\ving table enables us to compare the actual 
amoimt of nutriment secured by the before-mentioned 
categories of urban operatives, with what Dr. Smith 
described as the minimum requisite for the cotton operatives 
during the period of their extremest need: 


Both Sexes. 

Avenge 

Weekly 

CaiboQ. 

Av-erage 

Weekly 

Nitrogen. 


Gnlns. 

Grains. 

Five urban occupations 

28,876 

1,192 

Unemployed Lancashire operatives. . 
Jlinimum quantity to be allowed 

28,211 

I.Z95 

to the Lancashire operatives (ave- 
rage struck between the sexes) . . 

28,600 

1.3303 


One-half (to be precise, 60 out of 125) of the industrial 
operatives who came within the scope of the enquiry, 
received absolutely no beer; 28 %, no milk. The weekly 
average of liquid nourishment in the families varied from 
7 ozs. in the sempstresses to 24I ozs. in the stockingmakers. 
The majority of those who got no milk were London 
sempstresses. The quantity of breadstuffs consumed weekly 
\'aried from 7I lbs. among the sempstresses to iij lbs. 
among the shoemakers, and there was a total average of 
9*9 lbs. weekl}' for adults. Sugar {treade, etc,) varied from 
4 ozs. weekly for the kid-glove makers to ii ozs. for the 
stoddngmakers ; the total average per week for all categories 
of adults being 8 ozs. The tot^ weekly average of butter 
» Op. cit., p. 17. * Op. cit., p. 13. 

3 Op. cit., appendix, p. 232. 
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(or fat of other kinds) was 5 ozs. per adult. The weekly 
average of meat (including bacon) varied per adult from 
7J ozs., among the silk-weavers, to 18J ozs., among the 
kid-glove makers; the weekly average for the various 
categories being 13-6 ozs. The weekly cost of food per 
adult was (average figures): silk-weavers, zs. zid.; semp- 
stresses, zs. 7d.; kid-glove makers, zs. gjd.; shoemakers, 
zs. 7 Jd. ; stockingmakers, zs. GJd. In the case of the Maccles- 
field silk-weavers, the average was only is. SJd. The worst 
categories were the sempstresses, the silk-weavers and 
the kid-glove makers.' 

Commenting upon these facts in his General Health 
Report, Dr. Simon writes: "That cases are innumerable 
in which defective diet is the cause or the aggravator of 
disease, can be affirmed by any one who is conversant with 
Poor Law medical practice, or with the wards and out- 
patient rooms of hospitals. . . . Yet in this point of view, 
there is, in my opinion, a very important sanitary context 
to be added. It must be remembered that privation of food 
is very reluctantly borne, and that as a rule great poorness 
of diet will only come when other privations have preceded 
it. Long before insufficiency of diet is a matter of hygienic 
concern, long before the physiologist would think of count- 
ing the grains of nitrogen and carbon which intervene 
between life and starvation, the household will have been 
utterly destitute of material comfort; clothing and fuel 
^vill have been even scantier than food — against inclemencies 
of weather there will have been no adequate protection — 
dwelling space will have been stinted to the degree in which 
overcrowing produces or increases disease; of household 
utensils and furniture there will have been scarcely any — 
even cleanliness will have been found costly or difficult, 
and if there still be self-respectful endeavours to maintain 
it, every such endeavour will represent additional pangs of 
hunger. The home, too, will be where shelter can be cheapest 
bought; in quarters where commonly there is least fruit of 
sanitary supervision, least drainage, least scavenging, 
least suppression of public nuisances, least or worst water 
supply, and, if in town, least light and air. Such are the 
sanitary dangers to which poverty is almost certainly 
exposed, when it is poverty enough to imply scantiness of 
food. And while the sum of them is of terrible magnitude 
' Op, cit., pp. 232 and 233. 
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against life, the mere scantiness of food is in itself of 
very serious moment. . . . These are painful reflections, 
especially when it is remembered that the poverty 
to which they advert is not the deserved poverty of 
idleness. In all cases it is the poverty of working popula- 
tions. Indeed, as regards the indoor ’operatives, the work 
which obtains the scanty pittance of food, is for the 
most part excessively prolonged. Yet evidently it is only 
in a qualified sense that the work can be deemed self- 
supporting. . . . And on a very large scale the nominal 
self-support can be only a circuit, longer or shorter, to 
pauperism.”* 

The intimate coimexion between the pangs of hunger 
in the most industrious strata of the working class, and that 
extravagant consumption on the part of the rich (no 
matter whether the extravagance be crude or comparatively 
refined) of which capitalist accumulation is the basis, 
discloses itself only to those who are acquainted mth 
economic laws. Housing conditions are much easier to 
understand. No unprejudiced observer can fail to see that 
the more highly centralised the means of production, the 
more must Qiere be a crowding together of workers upon 
a narrow space, this impl5Tng that the faster the progress 
of capitalist accumulation, the more rmsatisfactory wO be 
the housing conditions of the workers. The "improvement” 
of towns which accompanies an increase of wealth, the 
demolition of badl}' built quarters, the building of sumptuous 
edifices for banks, large shops, etc., the widening of streets 
for business trafific or for the equipages of the well-to-do, 
the construction of tramways, and the like, can hardly 
fail to drive the poor into even more sordid and overcrowded 
slums. On the otlier hand, every one know’s that house-rent 
is inversely proportional to the goodness of the accommoda- 
tion, and that speculators in houses exploit the mines of 
poverty with so much profit and so little cost p would have 
made the mouths of those who owned the silver mines of 
Potosi water. The contradictions implicit in capit^ist 
accumulation, and therefore in capitalist property rdations 
generally,* are so obvious in this case that even the official 

» op. dt., pp. 14-15. 

* “In no p£u±iculcLr have the rights of persons been so avowedly 
and shamefully sacrificed to the rights of property as in regard tc 
the lodging of the labouring class. Every large town may he looked 
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TCnglish reports of housing conditions abound with heterodox 
onslaughts upon property and its rights. With the develop- 
ment of industry, the accumulation of capital, the growth 
of towns and their “improvement”, the evil advances with 
such giant strides, that between 1847 and 1864 the fear of 
the spread of contagious diseases (whose progress is not 
stayed even by “respectability”) led to the passing of no 
less than ten Acts of Parliament dealing with sanitation. 
In some towns, too, such as lAverpool, Glasgow, etc., the 
alarmed bourgeoisie had recourse to mimicipd action. 
Nevertheless Dr. Simon, in his report of 1865, writes: 
"Spealdng generally it must be said that the evils are 
uncontroUed in England.” In 1864, by order of the Privy 
Council, an enquiry was made into the housing conditions 
of agricultural labourers; and in 1865, there was another 
enquiry, concerning the poorer classes in the towns. The 
results of the masterly activities of Dr. Julian Hunter will 
be found in the Seventh and Eighth Reports on Public Health. 
To the agricultural labourers, I shall come later. As concerns 
the housing conditions of urban operatives, I shall quote, 
to begin with, a general remark made by Dr. Simon: 
“Although my official point of view is one exclusively 
physical, common humanity requires that the other aspect 
of this evil should not be ignored. ... In its higher 
degrees, ‘overcrowding’ almost necessarily involves such 
negation of all delicacy, such unclean confusion of bodies 
and bodily functions, such exposure of animal and sexual 
nakedness, as is rather bestial than human. To be subject 
to these influences is a degradation which must become 
deeper and deeper for those on whom it continues to work. 
To children who are bom under its curse, it must often 
be a very baptism into infamy. And beyond all measure 
hopeless is the wish that persons thus circumstanced 
shoffid ever in other respects aspire to that atmosphere 
of civilisation which has its essence in physical and moral 
cleanliness.”* 

In respect of overcrowding and of dwellings absolutely 
unfit for human habitation, London leads the way. Dr. 
Hunter tells us that he feels dear on two points: first, that 

upon as a place of human sacrifice, a shrine where thousands pass 
yearly through the fire as offerings to the Moloch of avarice.” 
S. Laing, c^. «<., p. 150. 

* Public Health, Eighth Report, 1865, p. 14, note. 
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there are some t^vent3’^ colonies in London, of about 10,000 
persons each, the misery of whose condition exceeds almost 
an3rthing he has seen elsewhere in England, and is almost 
entirely the result of their bad housing accommodation; 
and, secondly, that the crowded and dilapidated condition 
of the houses of these colonies is much worse than was the 
case twentjf years ago.* "It is not too much to say that hfe 
in parts of London and Newcastle is infernal.”* 

Moreover, the comparatively well-to-do sections of the 
working dass, indudmg the small shopkeepers and other 
elements of the lower middle dass, tend in London to become 
increasingly subject to the curse of these abo minable 
housing conditions, this happening more and more in 
proportion as "improvements” involving the demolition 
of old streets and old houses are carried out, in proportion 
as more factories are built in the metropolis with a conse- 
quent influx of population, and in proportion as house-rents 
are forced up bj* the exactions of the ground landlords. 
"Rents have become so heavj', that few labouring men can 
afford more than one room. ”3 There is vary little house 
property in London that is not burdened bj*^ a great number 
of inid(flemen. The price of land in London is always very 
high in comparison with the yearly income derivable from 
it, for every purchaser gambles on the chance of sooner or 
later getting a "jiny price”'* for his bargain, or of pocketing 
some exceptional increment of \’alue due to the proximity 
of a great undertaking. As a consequence of this, there is 
a re^ar trade in the purchase of “fag-ends of leases”. Of 
course "gentlemen in this buaness may be fairly expected 
to do as thej' do — ^get all they can from the tenants while 
they have them, and leave as little as they can for their 

> Op. «■<., p. 89. — With reference to the children in these colonies. 
Dr. Hunter says: “People are not now alive to tell us how children 
were brought up before this age of dense agglomerations of poor 
began, and he would be a rash prophet who shordd tell us what 
future behaviour is to be expected from the present growth of 
children, who, under circumstances probably never before paralleled 
in this country, are now completing their education for future 
practice as ‘d^gerous classes' by sitting up half the night with 
persons of every age, half-naked, drunken, obscene, and quarrel- 
some." op. cit., p. 56. 

’ Op. cit., p. 6a. 

3 Report of the Officer of Health of St. Martin's-in-the-Ftelds, 1865. 

* A "jury price" is the price fixed by a jury when land is com- 
pulsorily expropriated. 
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successors”.* Since the rents are collected weekly, the owners 
of this class of house property run no risk. Owing to the 
extension of railway construction within town limits, "the 
spectacle has lately been seen in the east of London of a 
number of families wandering about some Saturday night 
with their scanty worldly goods on their backs without any 
resting plaa but the workhouse”.* The workhouses are 
overcrowded, and the town “improvements” already voted 
by parliament have only just begun. When workers are 
driven out of their homes by demolitions, they seldom ^uit 
the parish, and at most wUl merely cross the border into 
the next. "They try, of course, to remain as near as possible 
to their workshops. The inhabitants do not go beyond the 
same or the next parish, parting their two-room tenements 
into single rooms, and crowding even those. . . . Even at 
an advanced rent, the people who are displaced will hardly 
be able to get an accommodation so good as the meagre 
one they have left. . . . Half the workmen ... of the 
Strand . . . walked two miles to their work.”3 This same 
Strand, a main thoroughfare which gives the stranger an 
imposing impression of the wealth of London, can serve 
as an example of the way in which, in that great city, human 
beings are packed like sardines. In one parish of the Strand 
district, the medical officer of health reckoned that there 
were 581 persons per acre, although half the width of the 
Thames was counted in. It is obvious that every sanitary 
measure which, as has hitherto been the case in London, 
hunts the workers from any quarter because the uninhabit- 
able houses there are destroyed, can only crowd them more 
closely than ever in some other quarter. Says Dr. Hunter: 
"Either the whole proceeding will of necessity stop as an 
absurdity, or the public compassion [!]be effectually aroused 
to the obligation which may now be without exaggeration 
called national, of suppl3ing cover to those who, by reason 
of their having no capitm, cannot provide it for themselves, 
though they can by periodical payments reward those who 
will provide it for them.”4 We cannot but admire capitalist 
•justice. The landowner, the houseowner, the man of business, 
if expropriated by "improvements” such as railway con- 
struction, rebuilding of streets, and the like, does not 
merely receive full compensation. In addition, by laws both 

» Public Health, Eighth Report, 1865, p. 91. 

> Op, cit., p. 88. 3 Op. dt., p. 88. 4 Op. cit., p. 89. 
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human and divine, he is comforted for his forced "absti- 
nence” by a thumping profit. The .-worker, with his wife, 
his childrra, and his poor possessions, is thrown into the 
street; and, if he and too many of his kind crowd into some 
quarter of the tonm where the vestry insists on decency, 
he will be prosecuted in the name of sanitation! 

In the begin^g of the nineteenth centuij', London was 
the only town in England with a population of more than 
100,000. There were onl3' five other towns with a population 
of more than 50,000. Now [1867] there are 28 towns with a 
population of more than 50,000. “The result of this change 
is, not only that the cdass of town people is enormouslj' 
increased, but the old dose-packed little towms are now 
centres, built round on every side, open nowhere to air, 
and, being no longer agreeable to the rich, are abandoned 
by them for the pleasanter outskirts. The successors of 
these rich are occupjdng the larger houses at the rate of a 
fanuly to each room;' . . . and a population for which the 
hous^ were not intended and quite u^t, has been created, 
whose surroundings are truly degrading to the adults and 
ruinous to the children.”* The more rapidlj' capital accumu- 
lates in an industrial or commerdal torvn, the quiciker is 
the infiow’ of exploitable hmnan material, and the more 
wretched are the improvised habitations of the workers. 

Newcastle-on-Tj-ne, being the centre of a coal and iron 
district which grows more and more productive, takes 
the next place ^ter London in the housing inferno. There, 
not less than 34,000 persons are housed in single-roomed 
tenements. In Newcastle and Gateshead, great nxunbers of 
houses have recentljr been demolished b}' the authorities 
as dangerous to the community. But whereas trade makes 
rapid adr'ances, the building of new houses goes on very 
slowly. In 1865, the town w-as more overcrowded than ever 
before. Hardlj' a vacant room w-as to be found anj-where. 
Dr. Embleton, of the Newcastle Fever Hospital, saj's: 
"There can be little doubt that the great cause of the con- 
tinuance and spread of the typhus has been the overcrowd- 
ing of human beings, and the undeanliness of their dwellings. 
The rooms in which labourers in man}' cases live are situated 
in confined and unwholesome j-ards or courts, and for space, 
light, air, and cleanliness, are models of insufiicienty and 

* Often with "accommodation” for two or three lodgers as well 

» Op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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insalubrity, and a disgrace to any civilised community; in 
them, men, women, and children lie at night huddled 
together; and as regards the men, the night-shift succeeds 
the day-shift, and the day-shift the night-shift in unbroken 
series, for some time together, the beds having scarcely 
time to cool; the whole house badly supplied with water 
and worse with privies; dirty, unventUated, and pes- 
tiferous,”* The weekly price of such filthy holes ranges from 
8d. to 3s. "The town of Newcastle-on-Tyne”, says Dr, 
Hunter, "contains a sample of the finest tribe of our cotmtry- 
men, often sunk by external circumstances of house and 
street into an almost savage degradation,"* 

Owing to the movement of capital and labour to and 
fro, the housing conditions in an industrial town may be 
tolerable to-day and abominable to-morrow. Perhaps the 
urban sanitary authority at length makes up its mind to 
put an end to the worst abuses, and may do its utmost to 
this effect. Next day, a swarm of tatterdemalion Irishmen 
or decayed English agricultural labourers will crowd into 
the place like locusts. They are stowed away in cellars and 
garrets; or what has hitherto been a respectable working- 
class house is transformed into a lodging-house, whose 
inhabitants change as quickly as did the billets in the 
Thirty Years War. Look at Bradford, in Yorkshire. There 
the municipality, not long ago, had been busied with urban 
improvements. Besides, in i&i, there were still no less than 
1751 uninhabited houses in the town. Then came a revival 
of trade, that revival over which the moderate liberal, 
Mr. Forster, the friend of the negroes, recently crowed so 
heartily. Of course with the revival of trade there came an 
influx on the part of the ever fluctuating "reserve army of 
labour” or “relative surplus population”. According to the 
lists which Dr. Hunter procured from a life-insurance agent. 


« Op. cit., p. 149. » op. cii., p. 50. 

3 COLLECTING AGENTS' LIST (BRADFORD). 
Housss. 


Vulcan Street, No. X22 
Lumley Street, No. 13 
Bower Street, No. 41 
Portland Street, No. 1x2 
Hardy Street, No. 17 
North Street, No. 18 
North Street, No. 17 


X room 
I •> 

1 >1 

I >f 

^ >f 

I IP 

1 *1 


16 persons 


XI 

XX 

10 

10 

z6 

^3 
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the abominable cellar dweUings and other wretched tene- 
ments were for the most part inhabited by well-paid workers. 
They declared that they would gladly have paid for better 
rooms if any were to be had. Meanwhile they degenerate 
and fall sick, one and all, while Mr. Forster, M.P., the 
moderate liberal, weeps in excess of joy over the blessings 
of free trade and the profits which the eminent worsted- 
makers of Bradford manage to net. In the report of 
September 15, 1865, Dr. Bell, one of the Poor Law medical 
officers in Bradford, ascribes the terrible mortality of fever 
patients in his district to the housing conditions: 'Tn 
one small cellar measuring 1500 cub. ft., . . . there are 
10 persons. . . . Vincent Street, Green Aire Place, and the 
Leys include 223 houses having 1450 inhabitants, 435 beds, 
and 36 prices. . . . The beds — and in that term I include 
any roll of dirty old rags, or an armful of shavings — have 
an average of 3-3 persons to each, many have 5 and 6 
persons to each, and some people, I am told, are absolutely 
without beds; they sleep in their ordinary clothes, on the 
bare boards— young men and women, married and unmarried, 
all together. I need scarcely add that many of these dwellings 
are dark, damp, dirty, stinking holes, utterly unfit for 
human habitations; they are the centres from which 
disease and death are distributed amongst those in better 
circumstances, who have allowed them to fester in our 


Wymer Street, No. 191 

Jowett Street, No. 56 . . — 

George Street, No. 150 .. . 

Rifle Court Maiygate, No. ii 

Marshall Street, No. 28 

Marshall Street, No. 49 

George Street, No. 12S 

George Street, No. 130 

Edw^ Street, No. 4 

George Street, No. 49 

York Street, No. 34 

Salt Pie Street (bottom) 

Ceuars 

Regent Square •«« • • • • 

Acre Street . . 

Roberts Court, No. 33 . , _ . 

Back Pratt Street, used as abtazier’ 
shop . . . . • * * 

Ebenezer Street, No. 27 


room 


3 


2 


S adults 
12 persons 
3 families 
II persons 
10 „ 

3 families 
18 persons 

16 ,, 

17 .. 

2 fanuhes 

2 If 

26 persons 


X collar 8 persons 
r i» 7 »» 

1 7 » 

1 •» 7 *» 

I 6 

Op. at., p. iii. 
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midst.”* In the wretchedness of its working-class housing 
conditions, Bristol takes the third place after London. 
"Bristol, where the blankest poverty and domestic misery 
abound in the wealthiest town of Europe.”* 

G. The Nomadic Population 

We must now turn to another stratum of the population, 
persons whose origin is rural, while their occupation is for 
the major part industrial. They form the light infantry of 
capital, which moves them rapidly from point to point, as 
its need for them varies. When they are not on the march, 
they "camp". Nomadic labour is used for various building 
and draining operations, for brickmaking, lime-burning, 
railway construction, and the like. A flying column of 
pestilence, it carries into the regions in whose neighbour- 
hood it pitches its tents, small-pox, typhus, cholera, 
scarlet fever, etc.3 In undertakings that involve a large 
outlay of capital, such as railway construction, the con- 
tractor generally provides his army with wooden huts or 
something of the sort, improvised villages devoid of sanitary 
requirements, lying outside the control of the local authori- 
ties. They are extremely profitable to the contractor, who 
exploits the workers in a twofold fasluon, as soldiers in the 
industrial army and as tenants. According as a hutment 
contains one, two, or three dens, its inhabitant, navvy or 
whatever he may be, has to pay is., 2 s., or 3s. a week .4 
Dr. Simon tells us that in September 1864, the chairman 
of the Nuisances Removal Committee of the parish of 
Sevenoaks sent the following indictment to Sir George 
Grey, the home secretary: "Smallpox cases were rarely 
heard of in this parish until about twelve months ago. 
Shortly before that time, the works for a railway from 
Lewisham to Tonbridge were commenced here, and, in 
addition to the principal works being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this town, here was also established 
the depot for the whole of the works, so that a large number 
of persons was of necessity employed here. As cottage 
accommodation could not be obtained for them all, huts 
were built in several places along the line of the works by 

« Op. eit., p. 114. 1 op. cit., p. 50. 

3 Public Health, Seventh Report, London, 1864, p. 18. 

4 Op. cit., p. 165. 
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the contractor, Mr. Jay, for their especial occupation. 
These huts possessed no ventilation nor drainage, and, 
besides, were necessarily overcrowded, because each occu- 
pant had to accommodate lodgers, whatever the number 
of his own family might be, although there were only two 
rooms to each tenement. The consequences were, according 
to the medical report we received, that in the night-time 
these poor people were compelled to endure all the horror 
of suffocation to avoid the pestiferous smells arising from 
the filthy, stagnant water, and the privies close under the 
windows. Complaints were at length made to the Nuisances 
Removal Committee by a medical gentleman who had 
occasion to visit these huts, and he spoke of their condition 
as dwellings in the most severe terms, and he expressed Ms 
fears that some very serious consequences might ensue, 
unless some sanitary measures were adopted. About a year 
ago, Mr, Jay promised to appropriate a hut, to wMch 
persons in Ms employ, who were sufiering from contagious 
diseases, might at once be removed. He repeated that 
promise on the 23rd July last, but although since the date 
of the last promise there have been several cases of smallpox 
in Ms huts, and two deaths from the same disease, yet he 
has taken no steps whatever to carry out Ms promise. 
On the 9th September instant, Mr. Kelson, surgeon, 
reported to me further cases of smallpox in the same huts, 
and he described their condition as most disgraceful. I 
should add for your information, that an isolated house, 
called the pest-house, wMch is set apart for parisMoners 
who might be suffering from infectious diseases, has been 
continually occupied by such patients for many months 
past, and is also now occupied; that in one family five 
children died from smallpox and fever; that from the 
1st April to the 1st September tMs year, a period of five 
montM, there have been no few’er than ten deaths from 
smallpox in the parish, four of them being in the huts already 
referred to; that it is impossible to ascertain the exact 
number of persons who have suffered from that disease, 
although they are known to be many, from the fact of the 
families keeping it as private as possible.”* 

’ Op. cit., p. iS, note. — Tlie relieving officer of the Chapel-en-le- 
Frith Union reported to the registrar general as follows; "At Dove- 
holes, a number of small excavations have been made into a large 
hillot^ of lime ashes (the refuse of limekilns) and which are used as 
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water, the absence of privies, and the frequent pladng of 
one house on the top of another, or distribution into flats; 
. . . the lessee acts as if the whole colony were encamped* 
not resident.”* 

“In pursuance of my instructions,” says Dr. Stevens, 
"I visited most of the large colliery villages in the Durham 
Union. . . . With very few exceptions, the general state- 
ment that no means are taken to secure the health of the 
inhabitants would be true of all of them. ... All colliers 
are ‘bound’s to the colliery lessee or owner for twelve 
months. ... If the colliers express discontent, or in any 
way aimoy the ‘viewer’, a mark or memorandum is made 
against their names, and, at the annual ‘binding’, such men 
are turned ofi. ... It appears to me that no part of the 
‘track sj'stem’ could be worse than what obtains in these 
densely-populated districts. The collier is bound to take 
as part of his hiring a house smrounded with pestiferous 
influences; he cannot help himself, and it appears doubtful 
whether any one else can help him except his proprietor 
(he is, to all intents and purposes, a serf), and his proprietor 
&st consults his balance-sheet, and the result is tolerably 
certain. The collier is also often supplied with water by the 
proprietor, which, whetiier it be good or bad, he has to 
pay for, or rather he suSers a deduction for from his wages.”3 

\Mien it comes into conflict ^Yith “public opinion”, or 
with the medical officers of health, capital makes no bones 
about “justifjdng” the conditions (partly dangerous and 
partly degrading) which it imposes upon the working 
and the home life of the miner. The justification takes the 
form that the conditions in question are essential to profit- 
making. We saw that this was what happened when capital 
“abstained” from the provision of appliances for the 
protection of factory workers against danprous machinery, 
or from the supply of means for ventilating the mines and 
for making them safer. The same plea is made in excuse 
of the housing conditions of the miners. Dr. Simon, medical 
officer to the Privy Council, in his official report, says: 
“In apology for the wetched household accommodation 
. . . it is alleged that mines are commonly worked on lease; 

* Op. cii., pp. 180 and 182. 

* The tenn “bound", like the term "bondage", dates from the 
age of serfdom. 

J Op. cit., pp. 515 and 517. 
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that the duration of the lessee’s interest (which in collieries 
is commonly for twenty-one years) is not so long that he 
should deem it worth Ms while to create good accommoda- 
tion for his labourers, and for the tradespeople and others 
whom the work attracts; that even if he were disposed to 
act liberally in the matter, this disposition would commonly 
be defeated by his landlord’s tendency to fix on Mm, as 
grotmd-rent, an exorbitant additional charge for the privi- 
lege of having on the surface of the ground the decent and 
comfortable village wMch the labourers of the subterranean 
property ought to inhabit, and that prohibitory price (if 
not actual proMbition) equally excludes others who might 
desire to b^d. It would be foreign to the purpose of this 
report to enter upon any discussion of the merits of the 
above apology. Nor here is it even needful to consider 
where it would be that, if decent accommodation were 
provided, the cost . . . would eventually fall — whether 
on landlord, or lessee, or labourer, or public. But in presence 
of such shameful facts as are vouched for in the annexed 
reports [those of Dr. Hunter, Dr. Stevens, etc.] a remedy 
may well be claimed. . , . Claims of landlordsMp are being 
so used as to do great public wrong. The landlord in his 
capacity of mineowner invites an industrial colony to 
labour on Ms estate, and then in Ms capacity of surface- 
owner makes it impossible that the labourers whom he 
collects should find proper lodging where they must live. 
The lessee [the capitalist exploiter] meanwhile has no 
pecuniary motive for resisting that division of the bargain; 
well knowing that if its latter conditions be exorbitant, 
the consequences fall not on him, that Ms labourers on 
whom they fall have not education enough to know the 
value of their sanitary rights, that neither the obscenest 
lodging nor the foulest dimking water will be appreciable 
inducements towards a 'strike'.”* 


D. Effect of Grises on the Better-Paid Part of the 
Working Class 

Before I turn to consider the agricultural labourers, I 
wish to give an example showing how crises affect even the 
better-paid portion of the working class, the labour aiistoc- 
» Op, ciU, p. i6. 
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racy. The reader ^vill remember that the year 1857 was 
characterised by one of the great crises with which the 
industrial cycle always ends. The next cycle was due to 
terminate in the year 1866. The effects of the crisis in the 
factory districts proper had, however, been anticipated by 
the cotton famine. Much capital had been hunted out of 
its usual sphere into the chief centres of the money market, 
and for this reason the crisis now assumed a predominantly 
finandal character. Its outbreak in May 1866 was signalised 
by the failure of one of the leading London bar&, this 
being promptly followed by the coUapse of a number of 
bubble companies. One of the great London branches 
of industry involved in the catastrophe was the building of 
iron ships. During the giddy period of speculation, the 
magnates of this branch of industry had not only engaged 
in overproduction to an enormous extent, but had dso 
undertaken huge contracts for others, acting on the sup- 
position that the sources of credit would continue to flow 
abundantly. Now there ensued a terrible reaction, which 
has lasted to the time of this writing [the end of March 1867] 
in other London industries.* To show the condition of the 
workers, I will now quote the circumstantial report of a 
correspondent of the “Morning Star”, who, in the end of 
1866 and the beginning of 1867, visited the chief centres 
of (flstress: "In the East End istricts of Poplar, Millwall, 
Greenwich, Deptford, Limehouse, and Canning Town, at 
least 15,000 workmen and their families were in a state of 
utter destitution, and 3000 skilled mechanics were breaking 
stones in the workhouse yard {after distress of over half a 
year’s duration), i . . I had great difficulty in reaching the 

» "Wholesale starvation of the London Poor. . . . Within the 
last few days the walls of London have been placarded with large 
posters, bearing the following remarkable announcement: 'Fat oxen t 
Starving men! The fat oxen from their palace of glass have gone to 
feed the rich in their luxurious abode, while the starving men are 
left to rot and die in their wretched dens.' The placards bearing these 
ominous words are put up at certain intervals. No sooner has one set 
been defaced or covered over, than a fresh set is placarded in the 
former, or some equally public place. ... This . . . reminds one 
of the secret revolutionary associations which prepared the French 
people for the events of rySp. ... At this moment, while English 
workmen with their wives and children are dying of cold and hunger, 
there are TnUlinng of English gold— -the produce of English labour — 
being invested in Russian, Spanish, Italian, and other foreign 
enterprises." "Reynolds’ Newspaper", January 20, 1867. 
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•workhouse door, for a hungry crowd besieged it. . . . They 
were waiting for their tickets, but the time had not yet 
arrived for the distribution. The yard was a great square 
place with an open shed running all round it, and several 
large heaps of snow covered the paving-stones in the middle. 
In the middle, also, were little wicker-fenced spaces, like 
sheep pens, where in finer weather the men worked; but 
on the day of my ■visit the pens were so snowed up that 
nobody could sit in them. Men were busy, however, in the 
open shed breaking paving-stones into macadam. Each 
man had a big paving-stone for a seat, and he chipped away 
at the rime-covered granite -with a big hammer until he had 
broken up, and think! five bushels of it, and then he had 
done his day’s work, and got his day’s pay — ^threepence 
and an allowance of food. In another part of the yard was 
a rickety little wooden house, and when we opened the door 
of it, we found it filled with men who were huddled together 
shoulder to shoulder, for the warmth of one another’s bodies 
and breath. They were picking oakum and disputing the 
while as to which could work the longest on a given quantity 
of food— -for endurance was the point of honour. Seven 
thousand ... in this one workhouse . . . were recipients 
of relief; . . . many hundreds of them ... it appeared, 
were, six or eight months ago, earning the highest wages 
paid to artisans. . . . Their number would be more than 
doubled by the count of those who, ha-ving exhausted all 
their sa-vings, still refuse to apply to the parish, because 
they have a little left to pawn. Leaving the workhouse, I 
took a walk through the streets, mostly of little one-storey 
houses, that abound in the neighbourhood of Poplar. My 
guide was a member of the Committee of the Unemployed. 
... My first call was on an ironworker who had been 
seven-and-twenty weeks out of empIo3mient. I fotmd the 
man ■with his family sitting in a little back room. The room 
was not bare of furniture, and there was a fire in it. This 
was necessary to keep the naked feet of the young children 
firom getting frost-bitten, for it was a bitterly cold day. 
On a tray in front of the fire lay a quantity of oakum, 
which the ■wife and children were picking in return for their 
allowance from the parish. The man worked in the stone 
yard of the workhouse for a certain ration of food, and 
threepence per day. He had now come home to dinner 
quite hungry, as he told us ■with a melancholy smile, and 
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his dinner consisted of a couple of slices of bread and 
dripping, and a cup of milkless tea. . . . The next door 
at which we knocked was opened by a middle-aged woman, 
who, without saying a word, led us into a little hack parlour, 
in which sat all her famil5», silent and fixedly staring at a 
rapidly dying fire. Such desolation, such ho^essness u'as 
about these people and their little room, as I should not 
care to witness again. 'Nothing have they done, sir,’ said 
the woman, pointing to her boys, 'for six-and-twenty weeks ; 
and all our monej' gone — all the twenty pounds that me 
and father saved when times were better, thinking it would 
yield a little to keep us when we got past work. Look at it,’ 
she said, almost fiercely, bringing out a bank-book with all 
its well-kept entries of money paid in, and money taken 
out, so that we could see how the little fortune had begun 
with the first five shilling deposit, and had grown by little 
and little to be twenty pounds, and how it had melted down 
again till the sum in hand got from pounds to shillings, 
and the last entry made the book as worthless as a blank 
sheet. This family received relief from the workhouse, and 
it furnished them with just one scanty meal per day. . . . 
Our next visit was to an iron labourer’s wife, w’hose husband 
had worked in the yards. We found her ill from want of 
food, Ijing on a mattress in her clothes, and just covered 
with a strip of carpet, for all the bedding had been pawned. 
Two wTetched children w'ere tending her, themselves 
looking as much in need of nursing as their mother. Nine- 
teen weeks of enforced idleness had brought them to this 

pass, and while the mother told the historj' of that bitter 

past, she moaned as if all her faith in a future that should 
atone for it w'ere dead. ... On getting outside a yoimg 
fellow came ruiming after us, and asked us to step inside 
his house and see S anything could be done for him. A 
young wife, two prettj' children, a cluster of pawntickets, 
and a bare room, were aU he had to show." 

Concerning the afterpains of the crisis of 1S66, I shall 
next give an extract from a torj^ new'spaper. The reader 
must bear in mind that the East End of London, to w’hich 
the extract refers, is not only the district in w’hich the 
above-mentioned building of iron ships is carried on, but 
is likewise the seat of w'hat is called "home industry”, which 
is alwaj’s scandalously underpaid. "A frightful spectacle 
was to be seen yesterday in one part of the metropolis, 
n — ^9 
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Although the xmeinployed thousands of the East End did 
not parade with their black Sags en masse, the human 
torrent was imposing enough. Let us remember what these 
people suffer. They are dying of hunger. That is the simple 
and terrible fact. There are 40,000 of them. ... In our 
presence, in one quarter of this wonderful metropolis, are 
packed— next door to the most enormous accummation of 
wesdth the world ever saw — cheek by jowl with this are 
40,000 helpless, starving people. These thousands are now 
breaking in upon the other quarters, always half-starving, 
they cry their misery in our ears, they cry to heaven, they 
tell us from their miserable dwellings, that it is impossible 
for them to find work, and useless for them to beg. The 
local ratepayers themsdves are driven by the parochial 
charges to the verge of pauperism.”* 

Since it is the fashion among English capitalists to describe 
Belgium as the paradise of the working man, on the ground 
that in that country the "freedom of labour”, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the "freedom of capital”, is 
not hampered either by the despotism of trade unions or by 
factory legislation, it will be well here to say a word or two 
about the "good fortune” of the Belgian worker. Certainly 
no one can ever have been better acquainted with the 
mysteries of this good fortune than the late Monsieur 
Ducp^tiaux, inspector-general of Belgian prisons and 
charitable institutions, and member of the Central Com- 
mission for Bel^an Statistics. Let us turn to his work. 
Budgets economiques des classes ottvrihres de la Belgique, 
Brussels, 1855. Here, among much other matter of the kmd, 
we find an account of the average working-class family in 
Belgium, whose yearly expenditure and income has been 
accurately determined, and whose nutritive conditions 
have been compared with those of Be^an soldfiers, Belgian 
bluejackets, and Belgian prisoners. The family "consists 
of father, mother and four children”. Of these six persons 
"four can find useful emplo3rment throughout the whole 
year”; it is assumed "that among the six there are no 
invalids and no persons who are not able-bodied”; also 
"that there are no expenses for religious, moral, or intel- 
lectual purposes, except the payment of a very small sum 
for church sittings”; that thsre are no "contributions to 
savings banks or benefit societies” ; that there is no expendi- 
* "Standard", April 5, 1866. 
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ture upon “luxuries or superfluities”. Still, the father of the 
family and the eldest son must be allowed to smoke, and 
to visit the public house on Sundays, so for these indulgences 
as much as 86 centimes is set aside.' “Striking a general 
average of the wages paid to the workers in various branches 
of industry, ... we find that the highest average of dail}' 
wages is I fr. 56 c. for men, 89 c. for women, 56 c. for boys, 
and 55c. for girls. According to this calculation, the maximum 
income of the family would amount to 106S frs. per annum. 
... In the household assumed to be typical, we have 
included all possible sources of income. But if we assign 
wages to the mother, then we are depri\’ing the household 
of her guidance; who will take caae of the house, and of the 
younger children? t^Tio will cook, wash, mend? Every 
worker is daily faced by this dilemma.” 

The family budget, therefore, is as follows: 


Father, 300 working days at frs. 1.56 
Mother, „ „ fr. 0.89 

Lad, ,, ,, „ 0.56 

Girl, „ „ „ 0.55 


frs. 


468 

267 

x6S 

165 


1068 


Now let us suppose that the worker’s food is on the scale 
of a bluejacket, whose food costs per annum frs. 182S; then 
there would be a deficit of frs. 760. On the soldier’s food 
scale, the cost of which is frs. 1473, there would be a deficit 
of fre. 405. On the prisoner’s food scale, the cost being 
frs. 1112, there would be a deficit of frs. 44. “We see that 
labouring families cannot reach, I uill not say the average 
of the sailor or soldier, but even that of the prisoner. 
During the period 1S47 to 1849, the average cost per prisoner 
in the ■v'arious prisons of Belgium was 63 centimes. The 
average cost per head in a Belgian working-class f amil y is 
13 centimes less. Although, in the prisons, we have to include 
in the average cost per prisoner the expenses of administra- 
tion and warding, prisoners have not to pay for their 
lodging; furthermore, the purchases they make at the 
canteens are not included in the expenses of maintenance ; 
and the cost of maintaining prisoners is considerabty lowered 
because their food and other requirements are bought in 
large quantities wholesale. . . . How is it then, &at a 
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great many, I might even say the majority of workers, 
can live more economically? This is . . . achieved by 
adopting expedients, the secret of which is known only to 
the workers themselves: by going on short commons; by 
substituting rye bread for wheaten bread; by eating less 
meat, or even none at all, and the same wth butter and 
condiments; by putting up with one or two rooms, where 
the fanuly is crowded together, where boys and girls sleep 
side by side, often on the same pallet; by extreme economy 
in the matter of clothing, washing, and the like; by dis- 
pensing with Sunday amusements; %, in a word, accepting 
the most painful privations. Once this extreme point is 
reached, the most trifling rise in the price of food, unemploy- 
ment, illness, increases the worker’s poverty, and utterly 
ruins him; debts accumulate, credit fails, the most necessary 
clothes and furniture are pawned, and, at last, the family 
begs to be enrolled on the list of paupers.”* In fact, in th& 
“paradise of capitalists” the number of deaths and of crimes 
is very closely dependent upon trifling rises or falls in the 
price of the necessaries of life!* In the whole of Belgium 
there are ^30,000 families, among which, according to 
oflicial statistics, there are 90,000 families of the well-to-do 
(electors) comprising 450,000 persons; zgo,ooo families 
comprising 1,950,000 persons belonging to the lower 
mid^e class in the towns and the villages, many of them 
on the down grade, and sinldng into the proletariat; finally, 
we have 450,000 working-class families, comprising 2,250,000 
persons, among whom the model families described by 
Ducpetiaux must be accounted fortunate specimens. Of 
the 450,000 working-class families, more than 200,000 are 
on the list of paupers! 

E. The British Agricultural Proletariat 

The contradictions and antagonisms involved in capitalist 
production and accumulation are nowhere more blatant 
than in respect of the progress of English agriculture (cattle 
breeding included) and the decay of the English agricultural 
labourer. Before I go on to describe the present condition 
of these landworkers, let me look back for a moment. 

' Ducp£tiaux, op. cit., pp. 151, 154, and 155. 

* Cf. Manifesto of tiie "Forward Flemings 1 ” Society. (Maat- 
schappij "De Vlamingen Vooruitl’*, Brussels, i860, pp. 15 and 16. 
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Modem agriculture in England dates from the middle of 
the eighteenth century, although the revolution in land- 
holding properij*^ relations out of which the change in the 
methods of agricultural production have arisen is of much 
earlier date. 

Arthm: Young, a good observer though a superficial 
thinker, gives us information concerning the position of the 
landworker in the year 1771. From this account we see that 
his position in those days was a miserable one when com- 
pared with that of his predecessor at the end of the 
fourteenth century, "when the labourer . . . could live 
in plenty and accumulate wealth”,* not to speak of the 
fifteenth century, "the golden age of the English labourer 
in town and country”. But we do not need to go back so 
far. In a very instmctive work penned in the year 1777, 
we read: "The great farmer is nearly mounted to a level 
with him [the gentleman}; while the poor labourer is 
depressed almost to the earth. His unfortunate situation 
wiU fully appear, by taking a comparative view of it, only 
forty years ago, and at present. . . . Landlord and tenant 
. . . have both gone hand-in-hand in keeping the labourer 
down.”* The author goes on to give detailed proof that 
real wages in the country districts fell by approximately 
25 % between 1737 and 1777. We also leam from Dr. 
Richard Price that "modem policy is, indeed, more favour- 
able to the higher classes of people; and the consequences 
may in time prove that the whole kingdom will consist of 
onlj' gentrj’^ and beggars, or of grandees and slaves ”.3 

1 James E. Thorold Rogers, professor of political economy in tbe 
university of Oxford, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
Oxford, 1866. -i-ol. I, p. 690. This work, the fruit of much diligence, 
deals only, in the two volumes that have hitherto appeared, with the 
period X259 to 1400, -Uie second volume consisting exclusively of 
statistical material. The book is the first authentic history of prices 
relating to the period in question. 

> Reasons for the late Increase of the Poor Rate, or a Comparative 
rfftp of the Prices of , Provisiota, London, I777,pp. 5 and n. 

1 Observations on Reversionary Payments, sixth edition, London, 
1S05, vol. II, pp. 15S and 159. On the latter page. Price likewise 
tells us: “The nominal price of day labour is at present no more than 
about four times, or at most five times, higher than it was in the 
year 1514. But the price of com is se^'en times and of flesh meat and 
raiment about fifteen times higher. So far, therefore, has the price 
of labour been even from advancing in proportion to the increase 
in the expenses of living, that it does not appear that it bears now 
half the proportion to &ose expenses that it did bear." 
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Nevertheless, the position of the English landworker 
from 1770 to 1780, whether we consider his diet, his housing 
conditions, his self-respect, his amusements, or what you 
will, was one that has never been equalled since then. 
Reckoned in pints of wheat, his average wages amounted 
in 1770 to 1771 to 90 pints. In Eden's time, 1777, they had 
fallen to 65 pints. In 1808, they had fallen lower still, to 
60 pints.* 

The position of the agricultural labourer at the end of 
the anti- Jacobin war, at a time when that of the landed 
aristocracy, the farmers, the factory owners, the bankers, 
the merchants, the stockbrokers, the army contractors, 
etc., had so greatly improved, has already been indicated. 
The landworker’s nominal wages rose, in part owing to the 
depreciation in paper money, and in part owing to a rise 
in prices independent of this currency depreciation. But 
his real wages can be ascertained in a very simple way, 
without having recourse to details which upon this matter 
are untrustworthy. In 1795 and in 1814, the same Poor Law 
was in force, and there was no change in the methods of 
its administration. The reader will remember how this law 
was administered in the country districts. In the form of 
outdoor relief, the nominal wages of the agricultural labourer 
were supplemented by the parish, to m^e them up to the 
minimum necessary for bare subsistence. The ratio between 
the wages paid by the farmer and the wage deficit made 
good by the parish, shows us two things; first, to what 
amount wages fell below a minimmn subsistence; and, 
secondly, the extent tp which the agricultural labourer 
consisted of wage worker and pauper respectively, or the 
degree to which he had been transformed into a serf of the 
parish. Let us select a county which represents the average 
conditions obtaining in all other counties. In the year 
1795, the average weekly wages paid in Northamptonshire 
amounted to 7s. 6d.; the annual total expenditure of a 
family of six -persons was ;£36 12s. 5d.; their total income 
from wages was £29 i8s.; the deficit made good by the 
parish was £6 14s. 5d. In the same county, in the year 1814, 
the weekly wages were 12s. 2d. ; the annu^ total expendittue 
of a family of five persons was £54 i8s. 4d.; the total 
income from wages was £36 2s.; the deficit made good by 

• Barton, op. cit., p. 26. — ^For the end of the eighteenth century, 
cf. Eden, op, cit. 
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the parish was £18 6s. 4d.* In 1795, the deficit was less than 
one-fourth of the wages; in 1814 it was more than half. 
Manifestly, under these conditions, the trifling degree of 
comfort which in Eden’s daj’ \^-as still to be found in the 
agricultural labourer’s cottage must have vanished by 
1814.= Of all the animals kept by the farmer, the labourer, 
the one endowed with the gift of speech, was, thence- 
fon\'ard, the most oppressed, the worst fed, the most 
brutally treated. 

This condition of afiairs lasted unchanged until "the 
Swing riots in 1830 revealed to us’’ [the ruling classes], “by 
the light of blazing com stacks, that misery and blade 
mutinous discontent smouldered quite as fiercely under the 
surface of agricultural as of manufacturing England ’’.3 
It was at this time that, in the Lower House, Sadler first 
spoke of the agricultural labourers as "white slaves”, and 
one of the bishops echoed the epithet in the House of Lords. 
The most notable political economist of that period, E. G. 
Wakefield, says: "The peasant of the south of England 
. . . is not a freeman, nor is he a slave; he is a pauper .'’4 
The period immediatelj' before the repesd of the Com 
Laws threw a new light upon the position of the agricultural 
labourer. On the one hand, it was to the advantage of 
bourgeois agitators to show how little the Com Laws 
protected the actual producers of com. On the other hand, 
the industrial bourgeoisie was greatly incensed because of 
the way in which members of tire landed aristocracy were 
denouncing the f actorj' system ; and because of the sjunpathy 
which these utterlj- corrupt, heartless, and genteel loafers 
aSected to feel for the woes of factory operatives. The 
advocac}' of factory legislation by the landed interest was 
regarded by the industrial interest as the outcome of 
"^plomatic zeal”. There is an English proverb to the 
effect that when tliieves fall out, honest men come by their 
own. In actual fact, the clamorous and passionate d^ute 
between the two sections of the ruling dass as to w’hich of 
them w’as exploiting ^e workers most shamefully, helped, 
on either side, to bring the truth to light. Lord Shaftesbury, 
at that time Lord Ashley, was commander-in-chief in the 
aristocratic campaign against the factory owners. In 1845, 

* Parry, op. eit, p. S6. • Ibid., p. 213. 

3 S. L^g, op. cit., p. 32. 

* Er.gland and America, London, 1833, vol. I, p. 47. 
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therefore, this nobleman was a favourite topic in the 
revelations of the "Morning Chronicle*’ concerning the 
condition of the agricultural labourer. This newspaper, 
then the most important liberal organ, sent special com- 
missioners into the rural districts. These emissaries were 
not content with general descriptions or with the publica- 
tion of statistics, but gave the actual names, not only in 
the case of the working-class families whose circumstances 
they studied, but also of the landowners concerned. The 
follo^ving list gives the wages paid in three Dorset villages 
in the neighbourhood of Blandford, W^mbome, and Poole. 
The villages in question are the property of Mr. G. Bankes 
and Lord Shaftesbury, respectively. It \vill be noted that 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Low Church pope, the leader of 
the English pietists, follows Bankes’ example in pocketing 
a large proportion of the labourer’s miserable wages in the 
form of house-rent. (See Table on page 74S.) 

The repeal of the Com Laws gave a tremendous impetus 
to English agriculture. Drainage on the most extensive 
scale,* a new system of stall-feeding and of the arti&cial 
cultivation of green crops, the introduction of apparatus 
for mechanical manuring, a new treatment of clay soils, 
an increased use of mine^ manures, the utilisation of the 
steam-engine and all kinds of new machinery, more inten- 
sive cultivation generally — such were the characteristics of 
this epoch. Mr. Pusej', diairman of the Roj’^al Agricultural 
Society, declares that the "relative" expenses of farming 
have been reduced by nearly half, owing to the introduction 
of new machinery. On the other hand, the positive jdeld of 
the soil was quickly enhanced. An essential condition of the 
new method ^^'as a greater capital expenditure per acre, 
this invching an acceleration in the concentration of farms.* 

' To promote the drainage of the land, the landed aristocracy 
advanced itself funds from the State treasury at a very low rate o'f 
interest, funds which the farmers have to make good at double the 
figure. Of course this operation was efiected in due parliamentary 
form. 

> The falling-ofi in the number of medium-scale farmers is dis- 
closed by the following entries in the census: "farmer’s son, grand- 
son, broker, nephew, daughter, granddaughter, sister, niece" ; in a 
wo^, the memKis of his own family employed by the farmer. In 
iS5t, there were in this category 216,851 persons; in iS6r, only 
176,151. From 1S51 to 1871, the farms under 20 acres were reduced 
in number by more than 900: those between 50 and 75 acres were 
reduced in numberfrom 8253 to 6370; a similar reduction in the case 
II — *H 
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At the same time, the area of land under cultivation 
increased by 464,119 acres between 1846 and 1856, not to 
mention the great region in the eastern counties which was 
transformed from rabbit warrens and poor pastures into 
fertile com land. The reader already knows that during 
this same epoch the total number of persons employed in 
agriculture fell off. As regards the actual landworkers of 
both sexes and all ages, their number fell from 1,241,269 in 
’ the year 1851 to 1,163.217 in the year i86i.» The English 
registrar general rightly remarks in this connexion: "The 
increase of farmers and farm labourers since 1801, bears 
no kind of proportion ... to the increase of agricultural 
produce."* The disproportion is, however, far more marked 
in the most recent period, when a positive decline in the 
number of agricultural labourers has gone hand-in-hand 
with an extension in the area under cultivation, wth the 
spread of intensive culture, with an imprecedented accumu- 
lation of the capital devoted to landed enterprise, with an 
unparalleled increase in the produce of the soil, with an 
immense expansion in the rent-rolls of the landed proprietors 
and in the wealth of the capitalist farmers. Taking all this 
in conjunction with the uninterrupted and rapid expansion 
of town markets and with the dominion of free trade, we 
might think that the agricultural labourer ought, at long 
last, to have been placed in circumstances that should have 
made him drunk with happiness. 

But Professor Rogers comes to the conclusion that the 
English agricultural labourer of to-day, when compared, 
not with his predecessor in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century and in the fifteenth century, but only ivith his 
predecessor of 1770 to 1780, is in a very much worse position ; 
that "the peasaiit has again become a serf", and a serf who 
is worse fed and worse clothed.3 Dr. Julian Hunter, in his 
epoch-making report on the dwellings on the agricultural 

of all other farms under xoo acres. Conversely, during the bcunc 
twenty years, the number of large farms increased. Those ranging 
from 300 to 500 acres rose from 7771 to 84x0; those of more than 
500 acres, from 2755 to 39x4; those of more than xooo acres, from 
492 to 582. 

* The number of shepherds increased from 12,3x7 to 23,359. 

> Cettstts, p. 36. 

3 Rogers, op. cit., p. 693, and p. xo. Mr. Rogers belongs to the 
liberal school, is a personal friend of Cobden and Bright, and is 
therefore not likely to be "an adulator of past days". 
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labourers, says: “The cost of the hind* is fixed at the lowest 
possible amount on which he can live. . . . The supplies 
of wages and shelter are not calculated on the profit to be 
derived from him. He is a zero in fanning cMculations.* 
The means [of subsistence] being alw'ays supposed to be a 
fixed quantity. ... As to any further reduction of his 
income he may say: 'Nilul habeo nihil curo’.3 He has no 
fears for the future, because he has now onlj' the spare 
supply necessary to keep him. He has reached the zero 
from which are dated the calculations of the farmer. Come 
what will, he has no share either in prosperity or adversity 

In the year 1863, there was an official enquiry into the 
conditions of diet and labour of the criminals serving under 
sentences of transportation and penal servitude. The results 
have been incorporated in two fat Blue Books. Here, among 
other things, we read: “From an elaborate comparison 
between the diet of convicts in the convict prisons in England 
and that of paupers in workhouses and of free labourers 
in the same coimtry, ... it certainly appears that the 
former are much better fed than either of the tw’o other 
dasses “;5 whilst “the amount of labour required from an 
ordinary convict under penal servitude is about one-half 
of what w’ould be done by an ordinary day labourer."® 
Here are some characteristic items of evidence. John Smith, 
governor of Edinburgh Prison, deposes (n. 5056): "The diet 
of the English prisons [is] superior to that of ordinary 
labourers in England.” 50): “It is the fact . . . that 
the ordinary agriculttiral labourers in Scotland very seldom 
get any meat at all.” (N. 3047) : “Is there anything that j'ou 
are aware of to account for the necessity of feeding them 
very much better than ordinarj' labourers?” — "Certainly 
not.” (N. 3048) : “Do you think that further experiments 

> A name for the agricultural labourer, inherited from the days 
of serfdom. 

> Public Health, Seventh Report, 1865, p. 242. — It is. therefore, by 
no means uncommon for the owner of the labourer's cottage to raise 
the rent as soon as he hears that the tenant is earning a little more 
money; or for a farmer to reduce one of his labourer’s wages because 
he is informed that the man’s wife has got work. 

. 3 I haw nothing, I care nothing; i.e., since I have nothing, 1 
cannot lose. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 134 and 135. 

s Report of the Commissioners . . . relating to Transportation and 
Penal Servitude, London, 1S63, pp. 42 and 50. 

* Ibid., p. 77. Memorandum Jy the Lord Chief Justice. 
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ought to be made in order to ascertain whether a dietaiy 
might not be hit upon for prisoners employed on public 
works nearly approaching to the dietaiy of free labourers?’’* 
— "He [the agricultural labourer] might say: 'I work hard, 
and have not enough to eat, and when in prison I did not 
work harder where I had plenty to eat, and therefore it is 
better for me to be in prison again than here’.’’* From the 
tables appended to the first volume of the report, I have 
compiled the subjoined comparative summary: 

WEEKLY AJIOUNT OF NUTRIMENT. 



Quantity 
of Nitro- 
genous 
Ingredients. 

Quantity of 
Non-Nitro- 
genous 
Ingredients. 

Quantity 

of 

Mineral 

Matter. 

Total. 

Portland (Convict) . . 
Sailor in the Navy . . 
Soldier 

Working Coachmaker 
Compositor . . 
Agricultural Labourer 

Ounces. 

28*95 

29*63 

25*55 

24*53 

21*24 

17*73 

Ounces. 

150*06 

152*91 

114*49 

162*06 

100*83 

ii8*o6 

Ounces. 

4*68 

4*52 

3*94 

4*23 

3*12 

3*29 



The reader has already been made acquainted with the 
general result of the Privy Council’s enquiry of 1863 con- 
cerning the food of the worst fed classes. (See above, page 
724 et seq.) He will remember that the diet of a large pro- 
portion of agricultural labourers’ families falls below the 
minimum requisite "to arrest starvation diseases”. This 
is especially the case in the purely agricultural districts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Somersetshire, Wilts, Stafford, Oxford, 
Berks, and Herts. According to Dr. Simon: "The nourish- 
ment obtained by the labourer himself is larger than the 
average quantity indicates, since he eats a larger share, 
. . . necessary to enable him to perform his labour, ... of 
food than the other members of the family, including in the 
poorer districts nearly all the meat and bacon. . . . The 
quantity of food obtained by the wife and also by the 
cliildren at the period of rapid growth is, in many cases, 

« Op, cit., vol II, Minutes of Evidence, 

> Op. cit., vol. I, Appendix, p. s8o. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 274-275, 
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in almost every county deficient, and particularly in 
nitrogen.”* The farm servants, the men and women who 
live in (boarding with the farmers), ate sufficiently well- 
nourished. Their number, which in 1851 was 288,277, fell 
in 1861 to 204,962. According to Dr. Smith: "The labour 
of women iii the fields, whatever may be its disadvantages, 
... is under present drcmnstances of great advantage to 
the family, since it adds that amount of income which . . . 
provides shoes and clothing and pays the rent, and thus 
enables the family to be better fed."® One of the most 
remarkable results of this enquiry was to show that the 
agricultural labourer of England, as compared with other 
parts of the United Kingdom, "is considerably the worst 
fed”, as the appended table indicates: 


QUANTITIES OF CARBON AND NITROGEN WEEKLY 
CONSUMED BY AN AVERAGE ADULT AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 



Carbon. 

Kitiosen. 


Grains. 

Grains. 

England 

47.673 

1-594 

Wales 

48-354 

2-031 

Scotland 

48-980 

2-348 

Ireland 

43-366 

2-433 3 


» PtibUe Health. Sixth Report, London, 1864, pp. 238, 249, 261, and 
262. 

> Op. cit., p. 262. 

3 Op. cit., p. 17. — The English agricultural labourer gets only a 
quarter as much milk and only hali as much bread as the Irish. 
Arthur Young in his Tour through Ireland, made at the beginning of 
the present century, noticed how much better nourished the Irish 
labourer was than the English. The simple reason is that the poor 
Irish farmer is a much more humane man than the weIl-to>do 
English farmer. Passing now to the south-western counties of 
W:Ues, we find that all &e doctors in that part of the world agree 
that the increase in the death-rate from tuberculosis, scrofula, etc., 
becomes intensified concomitantly with the deterioration in the 
physical condition of the population; and that they are unanimous 
in ascribing this deterioration to poverty. The farm labourer’s "keep 
is reckoned at about five pence a day, but in many districts it was 
said to be of much less cost to the farmer", (himself very j^r]. . . . 
"A morsel of the salt meat or bacon, . . . salted and dried to the 
texture of mahogany, and hardly worth the difficult process of 
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Commenting on Dr. Hunter's report, Dr. Simon writes: 
"To the insufficient quantity and miserable quality of the 
house accommodation generally had by our agricultural 
labourers, almost every page of Dr. Hunter's report bears 
testimony. And gradually, for many years past, the state 
of the labourer in these respects has been deteriorating, 
house-room being now greatly more difficult for him to 

assimilation ... is used to flavour a large quantity of broth or 
gruel, of meal and leeks, and day after day this is the labourer's 
dinner." The advance of industry resulted for him, in this harsh 
and damp climate, in "the abandonment of the solid home-spun 
clothing in favour of the cheap and so-called cotton goods", and of 
stronger drinks for so-called tea. "The agnculturist, after several 
hours' exposure to wind and ram. gains his cottage to sit by a fire 
of peat or of balls of clay and small coal kneaded together, from 
which volumes of carbonic and sulphurous acids are poured forth. 
His walls are of mud and stones, his floor the bare earth which was 
there before the hut was built, his roof a mass of loose and sodden 
thatch. Every crevice is stopped to maintain warmth, and in an 
atmosphere of diabolic odour, with a mud floor, with his only clothes 
drying on his back, he often sups and sleeps with his wife and 
children. Obstetricians who have passed parts of the night in such 
cabins have described how they found their feet sintog in the 
mud of the floor, and they were forced (easy task) to drill a hole 
through the wall to effect a little private respiration. It was attested 
by numerous witnesses in various grades of life, that to these in- 
sanitary influences, and many mote, the underfed peasant was 
nightly exposed, and of the result, a debilitated and scrofulous 
people, there was no want of evidence. . . . The statements of the 
relieving officers of Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire show in a 
striking way the same state of things." There is besides "a plague 
more horrible still, the great number of idiots". Now a word on the 
climatic conditions. "A strong south-west wind blows over the whole 
country for eight or nine months in the year, bringing with it torrents 
of rain, ivhich discharge principally upon the western slopes of the 
hills. Trees are rare, except in sheltered places, and where not pro- 
tected, are blown out of all shape. The cottages generally crouch 
under some bank, or often in a ravine or quarry, and none but the 
smallest sheep and native cattle can live on the pastures. . . . The 
yoimg people migrate to the eastern mining districts of Glamorgan 
and Monmouth. Carmarthenshire is the breeding ground of the 
mining population, and their hospital. The population can therefore 
barely maintain its numbers.” Thus in Car di g ans hire: 


iBst. i86i. 

Males .. .. 45,155 44,446 

Females .. .. .. 52,459 52,955 


97,614 97.401 

Dr, Hunter, in Public Health, Seventh Report, 1864, London, 1865, 
pp, 498-502 passim. 
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find, and, when found, greatly less suitable to his needs 
than, perhaps, for centuries had been the case. Especiall5’ 
uithin the last twenty or thirt}' years, the evil has been in 
very rapid increase, and the household drcimstances of 
the labourer are now in the highest degree" deplorable. 
Except in so far as the5’^ whom his labour enriches, see fit to 
treat him with a kind of pitiful^indulgence, he is quite 
peculiarly helpless in the matten 'WTiether he shall find 
house-room on the land which he contributes to till, whether 
the house-room which he gets shall be human or swinish, 
whether he shall have the little space of garden that so 
vastly lessens the pressure of his povertjf — ^ this does not 
depend on his willingness and ability to pay reasonable 
rent for the decent accommodation he requires, but depends 
on the use which others may see fit to make of their 'right 
to do as they will with their own’. However large may be 
a farm, there is no law that a certain proportion of labourers’ 
dwellings (much less of decent dwellings) shall be upon it; 
nor does any law reserve for the labourer ever so little 
right in that soil to which his industry is as needful as sun 
and rain. ... An extraneous element weighs the balance 
heavily against him, ... the influence of the Poor Law 
in its provisions concerning settlement and chargeability.* 
Under this influence, each parish has a pecuniary interest 
in reducing to a TninimuTn the nximber of its resident 
labourers: — ^for, unhappily, agricultural labour instead of 
impl5'ing a safe and permanent independence for the hard- 
worl^g labourer and his family, implies for the most part 
onlj^ a longer or diorter circuit to eventual pauperism — a 
pauperism which, d\iring the whole circuit, is so near, that 
any illness or temporary failure of occupation necessitates 
immediate recourse to parochial rdief — and thus all 
residence of agricultural population in a parish is glaringly 
an addition to its poor rates. . . . La^e proprietors- . . . 
have but to resold that there shall be no labourers’ dwell- 
ings on their estates, and their estates wiU thenceforth be 

* In 1S65, the law was improved to some extent, but experience 
will soon show riiat tinkering of this sort is of no avail whatever. _ 

> In order to understand what follows, the reader most bear in 
mind that-villages axe classified as of two kinds: first, “close villages", 
those in which the land is all owned by one or two great landlords; 
and, secondly, “open vfllages", in which the land is owned by a 
number of smaller landlot^. It is in the “open villages", that 
speculative buildets can erect cottages and lodging houses. 
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virtually free from half their responsibility for the poor. 
How far it has been intended, in the English constitution 
and law, that this kind of unconditional property in land 
should be acquirable, and that a landlord, ‘doing as he wills 
with his own', shoidd be able to treat the cultivators of the 
soil as aliens, whom he may expel from his territory, is a 
question which I do not pretend to discuss. . . . For that 
^ower] of eviction . . . does not exist only in theory. 
On a very large scale it prevails in practice — prevails . . . 
as a main governing condition in the household circum- 
stances of agricultural labour. ... As regards the extent 
of the evil, it may suffice to refer to the evidence which 
Dr. Hunter has compiled from the last census, that destruc- 
tion of houses, notwithstanding increased local demands 
for them, had, during the last ten years, been in progress 
in 821 separate parishes or townships of England, so that 
irrespectively of persons who had been forced to become 
non-resident (that is in the parishes in which they work), 
these parishes and townships were receiving in i86i, as 
compared with 1851, a population 5| per cent greater, 
into house-room 4^^ per cent less. . . , When the process 
of depopulation has completed itself, the result, says 
Dr, Hunter, is a show- village where the cottages have been 
reduced to a few, and where none but persons who are needed 
as shepherds, gardeners, or gamekeepers, are allowed to 
live; regular servants who receive the good treatment 
usual to their class.* But the land requires cultivation, and 
it will be found that the labourers employed upon it are 
not the tenants of the owner, but that they come from a 
neighbouring open village, perhaps three miles off, where 
a numerous small proprietary had received them when their 
cottages were destroyed in the close villages around. Where 
things are tending to the above result, often the cottages 
which stand, testify, in their unrepaired and wretched 

» Such a model village looks very pretty, but it is as unreal as 
were the villages which Catherine II saw on her journey to the 
Crimea [“Potemkin viDages"]. In recent times, moreover, shepherds 
have often been banished from such show villages. For instance, 
near Market Harborough there is a sheep-farm of about 500 acres, 
employing only one shepherd. This shepherd, that he might be saved 
long trudges over the wide plains, the beautiful pastures of Leicester 
and Northampton, used to be provided with a cottage on the farm. 
Now he is given an extra shilling a week, 13s, a week in all, that 
he may find a lodging far away in an open village. 
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condition, to the extinction to which they are doomed. 
They are seen standing in the various stages of natural 
decay, ^^^lile the shelter holds together, the labourer is 
permitted to rent it, and glad enough he ■will often be to 
do so, even at the price of decent lodging. But no repair, 
no improvement, shall it receive, except such as its penniless 
occupants can supply. And when at last it becomes quite 
iminhabitable — ^uninhabitable even to the humblest stan- 
dard of serfdom — it will be but one more destroyed cottage, 
and future poor-rates •will be somewhat lightened. "WMle 
great owners are thus escaping from poor-rates through the 
depopulation of lands over ■which they have control, the 
nearest to^vn or open ■village receives the e^victed labourers: 
the nearest, I say, but tins 'nearest' may mean three or 
four miles distant from the farm where the labourer has 
his daily toil. To that daily toil there ^vill then have to be 
added, as though it were nothing, the daily need of walking 
six or eight miles for power of earning his bread. And what- 
ever farmwork is done by his wife and children, is done at 
the same disadvantage. Nor is this nearly all the toil which 
the distance occasions him. In the open ■village, cottage 
speculators buy scraps of land, which they throng as densely 
as they can with the cheapest of all possible hovels. And 
into those wretched habitations (which, even if they 
adjoin the open country, have some of the worst features 
of the worst town residences) crowd the agricultural 
labourers of England.* . . . Nor on the other hand must 

• “The labourets’ houses (in the open villages, ■which, oi course, 
are always overcrowded) are usually in ro^ws, built with their backs 
against the extreme edge of the plot of land which the builder could 
c^ his, and on this account are not allowed light and air except 
from the front." Dr. Hunter’s Report, p. 135. — ^\*eTy often the 
village publican or the village grocer o'wns such cottages. In that 
case, the agricultural labourer finds in this worthy a second master, 
over and abo-ve the farmer, for the tenant must be customer as well. 
“The hind ■with his 10s. a week, minus a rent of £4 a year ... is 
obliged to buy, at the seller's o'wn terms, his modicum of tea, sugar, 
flour, soap, candles, and beer." Ibid., p. 132. — In fact, these open 
villages form the “penal settlements" of the English agricultural 
proletariat. Many of the cottages are merely lodging houses, through 
which all tire rabble of the neighbourhood passes. In such circum- 
stances, the coun trym an and his family (who have often sho'wn a 
wonderful power of retaining efiBciency and excellence of character, 
in the most abominable conditions) simply go to the devil. Of course 
among the aristocratic Shylocks it is the fashion to shrug shoulders 
pharisaically at the doings of the speculative builders and the small 
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it be supposed that even when the labourer is housed upon 
the lands which he cultivates, his household circumstances 
are generally such as his life of productive industry would 
seem to deserve. Even on princely estates, ... his cottage 
. . . may be of the meanest description. There are landlords 
who deem any style good enough for their labourer and his 
family, and who yet do not disdain to drive with him the 
hardest possible bargain for rent.* It may be but a ruinous 
one-bedroomed hut, having no fire-grate, no privy, no 
opening window, no water supply but the ditch, no garden 
— but the labourer is helpless against the wrong. . . . 
And the Nuisances Removal Acts . . . are ... a mere 
dead letter, ... in great part dependent for their working 
on such cottage owners as the one from whom his [the 
labourer's] hovel is rented. . . . From brighter, but excep- 
tional scenes, it is requisite, in the interests of justice, that 
attention should again be drawn to the overwhelming 
preponderance of facts which are a reproach to the civilisa- 
tion of England. Lamentable indeed, must be the case, 
when, notwithstanding all that is evident with regard to 
the quality of the present accommodation, it is the common 
conclusion of competent observers that even the general 
badness of dwellings is an evil mfinitely less urgent than 
their mere niunerical insufficiency. For years the over- 

landlords, to turn up noses at all that goes on in the open villages. 
Yet they know well enough that their "close villages" and "show 
I'illages" are the birthplaces of the "open villages", and that the one 
could not exist without the other. "The labourers, . . . were it not 
for the small owners, would, for by far the most part, have to sleep 
under the trees of the farms, on which they work." Ibid., p. 135. — 
The system of "open” and "closed" villages obtains throughout the 
midland counties, and over all the eastern part of England. 

• "The employer . . . is . . . directly or indirectly securing to 
himself the profit on a man employed at 105. a week, and receiving 
from this poor hind or £s annual rent for houses not wortti £20 
in a really free market, but maintained at their artificial value by 
the power of the owner to say ‘Use my house, or go seek a hiring 
elsewhere, without a character from me'. . . . Does a man wish to 
better himself, to go as a platelayer on the railway, or to begin 
quarry work, the same power is ready with 'Work for me at this low 
rate of wages, or begone at a week’s notice ; take your pig with you, 
and I get what you can for the potatoes growing in your garden'. 
Should his interest appear to be better served by it, an enhanced 
rent is sometimes preferred in these cases by the owner (i.e. the 
farmer) as the penalty for leaving his service." Dr, Hunter's Report, 
p. 132. 
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crowding of rural labourers’ dwelliugs has been a matter of 
deep concern, not only to persons who care for sanitary 
good, but to persons who care for decent and moral life. 
For again and again, in phrases so uniform that they seem 
stereotyped, reporters on the spread of epidemic disease 
in rural districts, have insisted on the extreme importance 
of that overcrowding, as an influence which renders it a 
quite hopeless task to attempt the limiting of any infection 
which is introduced. And again and again it has been pointed 
out that, notwithstanding the many salubrious influences 
which there are in country Hfe, the crowding which so favours 
the exte^on of contagious dhease, also favours the origina- 
tion of disease which is not contagious. And those who have 
denounced the overcrowded state of our rural population 
have not been silent as to a further mischief. Even where 
their primary concern has been only with the injury to 
health, often almost perforce thej’^ have referred to other 
relations on the subject. In showing how frequently it 
happens that adult persons of both sexes, married and 
immarried, are huddled together in single small sleeping 
rooms, their reports have carried the conviction ttat, 
under the circumstances they describe, decencj’^ must alw’ays 
be outraged, and morality almost of necessity must suffer.* 
Thus, for instance, in the appendix of my last aimual report. 
Dr. Ord, reporting on an outbreak of fever at Ming, in 
Buckiaghamshire, mentions how a young man who had 
come thither from "Wingrave with fever, 'in the first days 
of his illness slept in a room with nine other persons. Withm 
a fortnight several of these persons were attacked, and in 
the course of a few weeks five out of the nine had fever, 
and one died'. . . . From Dr. Harvey, of St. George’s 
Hospital, who, on private professional business, visited 

» "Xevr married couples are no edifying study for grovni-up 
brothers and sisters; and, though instances must not be recorded, 
sufacient data are remembered to w a r rant the remark, that great 
depression and sometimes death are the lot of the female participatots 
in the offence of incest." Ur. Hunter’s Report, p. 137. — A coun^ 
policeman who had at one time, and for many years, been a detective 
in the worst quarters of London says of the girls in his village; 
"Their boldness and shamelessness T never saw equalled during 
some years of police life and detective duty in the worst parts of 
London. . . . They live like pigs, great boys and girls, mothers and 
fathers, all rieeping in one room, in many instances." Children’s 
Employment Commission, Sixth Report, 1S67, pp. 77 et seq., and 
P- 155 - 
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Wing during the time of the epidemic. I received information 
exactly in the sense of the above report. ... 'A young 
woman having fever, lay at night in a room occupied by her 
father and mother, her bastard child, two young men (her 
brothers), and her two sisters, each with a bastard child — 
10 persons in all. A few weeks ago, 13 persons slept in it.' ”» 

Dr. Himter examined 5375 labourers’ cottages, not only 
in the purely agricultural districts, but in all the counties 
of England. Of these 5375, in 2195 there waa only one 
bedroom (which wais often the living room as well); in 
2930 there were only two bedrooms; and in 250 there were 
more than two. Let me cull nosegays in a dozen counties. 

(i) Bedfordshire. 

Wre&tlingworth. Bedrooms about 12 ft. long and 10 ft. 
wide, although many are much smaller. The tiny, one- 
storeyed cottage is often partitioned by boards into two 
bedrooms, one bed frequently in a kitchen, 5 feet 6 inches 
high. Rent, £3 a year. The tenants have to madce their own 
privies, the landlord merely suppl3dng a hole in the ground. 
If any one builds a privy, it is used by the whole neighbour- 
hood. One house, tenanted by a family named Richardson, 
could hardly be bettered. "Its plaster walls bulged very 
like a lady’s dress in a curtsey. One gable end was convex, 
the other concave, and on this last, unfortunately, stood the 
chimney, a curved tube of day and wood like an elephant’s 
trunk. A long stick served as prop to prevent the chimney 
from falling. The doorway and window were rhomboidal.” 
Of 17 houses visited, only 4 had more than one bedroom, 
and those 4 were overcrowded. The cottages with one bed- 
room had to accommodate three adults and three children, 
a married couple with six children, and so on. 

Dnnion. The rents were higher than usual, ranging from 
£4 to £5* The men’s weekly wages were los. They hope that 
straw-plaiting done by members of the family will enable 
them to pay the rent. The higher the rent, the larger the 
number that must join in such home work' in order to pay 
it. Six adults, herding with four children in one bedroom, 
pay for this accommodation £3 los. The cheapest house in 
Dunton, its outside measurements being 15 feet by 10 feet, 
is rented at £3. Only one of the 14 houses examined had 
I Public Health, Seventh Report, 1864, pp. g and 14, passim. 
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2 bedrooms. A little outside the village was a house whose 
"tenants dunged against the house-side”; the lowers inches 
of the door were eaten away through sheer rotteimess; 
this aperture was ingeniously covered at night-time by 
propping from within a few brickbats covered ndth matting. 
Hah a window, with glass and frame, had gone the way of 
all flesh. Here there were huddled together three adults and 
five children; they had no furniture. Dunton is no worse 
than the rest of Biggleswade Union. 

(2) BEKKsraRE. 

Beenham. In June 1S64, a man, a woman, and four 
children were living here in a one-storeyed cottage. A 
daughter, coming home from domestic service, had scarlet 
fever. She died. One of the children fell sick and died. The 
mother and another child were suffering from typhus when 
Dr. Hunter was sent for. The father and another child were 
sleeping elsewhere, but the difficulty of securing isolation 
was obvious, for in the crowded market-place of the poverty- 
stricken village ^vas lymg the underclothing from the 
infected household, waiting for the wash. — ^H. pays is. a 
week for his cottage; it contains one bedroom for himself, 
his \vife, and six clffidren. — Another house, 14 feet 6 inches 
by 7 feet, with a kitchen 6 feet high, was let for 8d. a week; 
the bedroom had neither window, fireplace, door, nor any 
opening except one into the lobb}'; there was no garden. 
Till recently, in this cottage, a man uith two grown-up 
daughters and a son nearing manhood lived together; the 
father and the son slept in the bed, the ^Is in the passage. 
Each of the girls had given birth to a cluld while the family 
was living here, but one had gone to the workhouse for her 
confinement and then came home. 

(3) Buckinghamshire. 

In one place there were 30 cottages on 1000 acres of land, 
and the population was from 130 to 140 persons. 

Bradmham. This comprises 1000 acres; in 1851, there 
were 36 houses, inhabited by 84 males and 54 females. In 
i86z, the inequality between the sexes was less marked, for 
there were then 98 males and 87 females, the increase in 
ten 5*ears being 14 men and 33 women. Meanwhile, the 
number of houses was one less than before. 
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Winslow. A great part of this village is newly built in a 
good style. The demand for houses is considerable, for very 
poor cottages are let at from is. to is. 3d. per week. 

Water Eaton. Here, in face of an increase in population, 
the houseowners have destroyed about 20 % of the cottages. 
A poor labourer who had to walk about 4 r^es to work was 
asked whether he could not find a cottage nearer. He 
answered: "No; they know better than to take a man in 
with my large family.” 

Tinker’s End, near Winslow. A bedroom ii feet long, 
9 feet broad, 6 feet 5 inches high at the highest part, pro- 
vided sleeping accommodation for 4 adults and 4 children. 
Another bedroom, ii feet 3 inches long by 9 feet broad and 

5 feet 10 inches high, sheltered 6 persons. Each of these 
families had less cubic airspace than is considered necessary 
for a convict. No house had more than one bedroom; not 
one of them a back door; water very scarce; weekly rent 
from IS. 4d. to 2s. In the 16 houses that were visited, there 
was only one man who earned as much as los. a week. The 
cubic airspace per person in the circumstances just described 
is equivalent to that which he would have if shut up for 
the night in a box measuring 4 feet each way. But, of course, 
these rickety old cottages provide for a considerable amount 
of accidental ventilation. 

(4) Cambkidgeshire. 

Gamblingay. This place belongs to several landlords. It 
contains the worst cottages to be found an3nvhere. There 
is much straw-plaiting work here, "A deadly lassitude, a 
hopeless surrendering up to filth,” reigns in Gamblingay. 
If the centre be neglected, the extremities, the north and 
the south, where the houses are f allin g to pieces, are even 
worse. The absentee landlords drain the lifeblood from the 
place. The rents are very high; from 8 to 9 persons are 
crammed into one bedroom; in two instances, there are 

6 adults and one or two chil^en in a tiny bedroom. 

(5) Essex, 

In many of the parishes in this county, a decline in 
population has gone hand-in-hand with the decay of the 
cottages. But in no less than 22 parishes, the destruction 
of the houses has not checked the increase in population. 
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and has not brought about the expulsion of the inhabitants 
which passes by the name of migration to the to\vns. In 
Fingrhtghoe, a parish of 3443 acres, there were in 1S51 as 
many as 145 houses, whereas in 1861, the number had fallen 
to no; but the inhabitants would not clear out, and even 
under such conditions their numbers were increasing. In 
1831 there were at Ramsden Crags 252 persons li\’ing in 
61 cottages; but in 1861 there were 262 persons crammed 
into only 49 cottages. In Basilden, a parish of 1827 acres, 
the population in 1851 consisted of 157 persons living in 
33 cottages; a decade later, there were 180 persons in 27 
cottages. In the parishes of FingringJwe, South Farnhridge. 
Widford, Basilden, and Ramsden Crags, comprising in all 
8449 acres, there were in 1S31, living in 316 houses, 1392 
persons; and in 1861, living in 249 houses, there were 1473 
persons. 

(6) Herefordshire. 

This little county has suffered more from the eviction 
mania than any other in England. At Nadfy, the over- 
crowded cottages, containing for the most part two bed- 
rooms each, are mainly owned by the farmers. These 
charge a rent of £3 or £4 a j’ear, while pa5Tng their labourers 
a wage of 9s. ! 


(7) Huntingdonshire. 

Hartford. Here, in 1831, there were 87 houses. Not long 
afterwards, in this little parish of 1720 acres, 19 cottages 
were destroj-ed. The population in 1S31 was 432; in 1832, 
it was 832; and in 1861, it was 341. Fourteen cottages, all 
containing one bedroom only each, were examined. In one 
of these there was a married couple, with 3 grown-up sons, 
1 grown-up daughter, and 4 jnung children, 10 persons in 
aU. Li another, 3 adults and 6 children. One of these rooms, 
in which 8 persons had to sleep, measured 12 feet 10 inches 
by 12 feet 2 inches, and was 6 feet 9 inches high; this gives 
a cubic space (without making any deductions for projec- 
tions into the apartment) of about 130 cubic feet per head. 
The total of 14 bedrooms provides sleeping accommodation 
for 34 adults and 33 children. These cottages rarely have 
gardens, but many of the tenants can rent plots of land at 
10s. or I2S. per rood. The allotments are at a considerable 
distance from the houses, which latter are without pnvics. 
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The family "must either go to the allotment to' deposit 
their ordures”, or as happens in this place, saving your 
presence, "use a closet with a trough set like a drawer in a 
chest-of-drawers and drawn out weekly and conveyed to 
the allotment to be emptied where its contents were wanted”. 
In Japan, the circulation of the necessaries of life is carried 
on in a more cleanly fashion than this. 

(8) Lincolnshire. 

Langtoft. Here we find a man living with his wife, her 
mother, and 5 children, in a house with a front kitchen, a 
scullery, and a bedroom over the front kitchen. The measure- 
ments of the front kitchen and of the bedroom are 12 feet 
2 inches by 9 feet 5 inches; the whole ground floor measures 
21 feet 2 inches by q feet 5 inches. The bedroom is a garret; 
the walls lean towards one another as they run up into the 
roof, giving the room a shape like that of a sugar loaf. 
There is a trap-window opening in front. "Why did he live 
here? On account of the garden? No; it is very small. Rent? 
High, IS. 3d. per week. Near his work? No; 6 miles away, 
so that he walks daily, to and fro, 12 miles. He lived there 
because it was a tenantable cot”, and because he wanted 
to have a cottage of his own, anywhere, at any price, and 
in any condition. 

The following table relates to 12 houses in Langtoft 
containing 12 bedrooms, where 38 adults and 36 children 
are quartered. 

Twelve Houses in Langtoft. 
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(9) Kent. 

Kenningioti. In 1859, when diphtheria broke out, this 
place was terribly overcrowded. The parish doctor made 
an official enquiry into the condition of the poorer classes. 
He found that, though there was a great demand for labour, 
a number of cottages had been destroyed and no new ones 
built. In one district there were 4 houses, called “bird- 
cages” ; each had 4 rooms, of the following dimensions: 

Kitchen: 9 ft. 5 by 8 ft. ii by 6 ft. 6. 

Scullery: 8 ft. 6 by 4 ft. 6 by 6 ft. 6. 

Bedroom: 8 ft. 5 by 5 ft. 10 by 6 ft. 3. 

Bedroom: 8 ft. 3 by 8 ft. 4 by 6 ft. 3. 

(10) Northamptonshihe. 

Brinworth, Bickford, and Floore. WTien these villages 
were visited in the winter, from 20 to 30 men were loimging 
about the streets, imemployed. The arable has not been 
suffidently planted wth wheat and root-crops, and the 
landlord has foimd it convenient to join a number of small 
farms into two or three large ones; hence the lack of employ- 
ment. "While the land is damouring for labour, the unem- 
ployed labourers look at it hun^y. They are grossly 
overworked in summer, and half starved in winter, so it is 
no wonder that, in their o\vn dialect, they should say:"The 
parson and gentlefolk seem frit to death at we." At Floore, 
we find married couples with 4 or 5 or 6 children quartered 
in one bedroom for the family; in another case, 3 adults 
with 5 children; in another, a couple with a grandfather 
and 6 children, down \vith scarlet fever; in two houses mth 
two bedrooms each, a family of 8 adults in one case and of 
9 adults in another. 


(ri) Wiltshire. 

Stratton. The number of houses visited was 31. In eight 
there was only one bedroom. At Pentill, in the same parish, 
a cottage, rented at is. 3d., and housing 4 adults and 4 
children, had outer walls good, but nothing dse good about 
it, from the floor of rough-hewn flags to ^e roof of worn- 
out thatch. 
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(12) WORCESTEKSHIKE. 

In this county, the destruction of houses has not gone 
quite so far. Still, between 1851 and 1861, the average 
number of inhabitants per house rose from 4 *2 to 4 *6. 

Badsey. Here there are many cottages and little gardens. 
Some of the farmers declare that the cottages are "a great 
nuisance here, because they bring the poor." According to 
one gentleman: "The poor are none the better for them; 
if you build 500 they let fast enough. In fact, the more 
you build the more they want.” He implies that the houses 
produce the inhabitants, who, in virtue of a natural law, 
press hard upon "the means of housing”. Dr. Himter 
remarks: "Now these poor must come from somewhere, 
and as there is no particular attraction, such as doles, at 
Badsey, it must be repulsion from some other unfit place, 
which will send them here. If each could find an allotment 
near his work, he would not prefer Badsey, where he pays 
for his scrap of ground twice as much as the farmer pays 
for his". 

Continual migration to the towns; continual formation 
of "surplus population” in the covmtryside owing to the 
concentration of farms, the transformation of arable into 
pasture, the introduction of machinery, and so on; con- 
tinual eviction of the rural population by the destruction 
of cottages — all these go hand-in-hand. The more the 
^strict is denuded of population, the greater becomes 
its "relative overpopulation”, the stronger is the pressure 
upon the means of emplo3mient, the greater is the absolute 
excess of the rural population over the housing accommoda- 
tion, and the greater, therefore, in the villages, is local 
overpopulation, and the most pestilential overcrowding. 
The cramming together of human beings in scattered little 
villages and market towns corresponds to the enforced 
depopulation of the countryside in general. The incessant 
rendering ' of the agricultural labourers "superfluous”, 
despite the diminution in their numbers and despite the 
increasing quantity of their produce, form the main factors 
of their pauperism. Yet this same pauperism, or the expecta- 
tion that they will become paupers, is a motive for their 
eviction; and the main cause of the abominable housing 
conditions, which undermine their powers of resistance, 
and make them nothing better than the slaves of the grormd 
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landlords* and the farmers, so that the need to put up wth 
a mere subsistence -wage acquires for them the force of a 
law of nature. 

On the other hand, not\vithstanding the "relative over- 
population” of the country districts, the land is really 
underpopulated. This is not only seen locally, at the points 
where the outflow of men from the countryside into towns, 
mines, to the work of railway construction, etc., is most 
marked. It is to be seen everywhere, in the harvesting 
season, and at other phases of spring and summer when 
English agriculture, so carefully managed and so intensive, 
needs extra hands. Thus, at ordinary times, there are too 
many agricultural labourers; and at extraordinary times, 
when for brief periods the cultivation of the soil requires 
an exceptionally large number of hands, there are too few.* 

» "The heaven-born emplojnnent of the hind gives dignity even 
to his position. He is not a slave, but a soldier of peace, and deserves 
his place in married men’s quarters, to be provided by the landlord 
who has claimed the power of enforced labour simil^ to that the 
country demands of a military soldier. He no more receives market 
price for his work than does a soldier. Like the soldier he is caught 
young, ignorant, knowing only his own trade and his own locality. 
Early marriage and the operation of the various laws of settlement 
affect the one, as enlistment and the Mutiny Act affect the other." 
Hunter, op. cit, p. raa. — Sometimes an exceptionally tender-hearted 
landowner is ac^ally distressed when he contemplates the solitude 
he has created. "It 'is a melancholy thing to stand alone in one’s 
country", said Lord Leicester, when complimented on the com- 
pletion of Holkham. "I look around, and not a bouse is to be seen 
but mine. I am the giant of Giant Cutle, and have eaten up all my’ 
neighbours." 

> During recent decades there has in France been a similar move- 
ment. In proportion as, in that country, capitalist production has 
gained the mastery over agriculture, it has driven the "surplus” 
agricultural population into the towns. There, also, we find that bad 
housing and other disastrous conditions work havoc among the 
"surplus population". Regarding the "rural proletariat" to which 
the parcelling out of the land in France has given rise, see Colins, 
op. cii., and Karl Marx, Eighteenth Bmmaire of Louis Bonaparte, 
chap. 7. In 1846, the urban population formed 24*42 % of the total 
population in France, and the rural population 75*58 %. In 1861, 
the proportions were 28*86 % and 71*14 %, respectively. During the 
last five years, the decline in the ratio of ^e rural population to the 
urban has gone on much mote rapidly. As long ago as 1846, Pierre 
Dupont, in his Ouvriers, wrote; 

Badly clothed, housed in miserable holes. 

In the garrets, among the rubbish, 

We live with the owls and the thieves. 

Lovers of the shadows. 
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That is why, in offidal documents, we find contradictory 
complaints, coming from the very same places, regarding 
a lack of labour and a superfluity of labour. A tempora^ 
or local deficiency of labour does not bring about a rise in 
wages, but merely results in the forcing of women and 
children into fieldwork, and in a continud lowering of the 
age at which exploitation begins. As soon as the exploitation 
of women and children gains headway, this, in its turn, 
becomes a new means of making the adult male agricultural 
workers superfluous, and of keeping down their wages. 
In some of the eastern counties, thanks to the working of 
this vicious circle, there has come into existence, as its 
finished fruit, the so-called gang system, which I will 
now briefly describe.* 

The gang system is mainly confined to the coimties 
of Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Nottingham, but is met with here and there in the neighbour- 
ing counties of Northampton, Bedford, and Rutland. 
Lincolnshire %vill serve us as an example. A large part of 
this county consists of land which has recently come under 
cultivation, having previously been fenland, and even, as 
in others of the eastern counties just named, reclaimed 
from the sea. The steam-engine has worked wonders in 
the way of drainage. What were originally fens and sand- 
banks, now 3deld abundant crops of grain, and pay high 
rents. The same remark applies to the alluvial land which 
has been won for cultivation by artificial means as in the 
island of Axholme and other parishes on the banks of the 
Trent. When the new farms came into existence, not only 
were no new cottages built, but old ones were demolished, 
and the labour needed on ^e reclaimed land had to come 
from open villages miles away, by roads winding along the 
higher grormd. There only had the population formerly 
found refuge from the long-lasting floods of the winter 
season. The few labourers who are domiciled on the farms of 
from 400 to 1000 acres (called in this part of the country 
"confined labourers”) are solely employed upon such kinds 
of agricultural work as goes on all the year round, is heavy, 
and must be carried on with the aid of horses. On the average 
there is barely one cottage to 100 acres. For instance, a 

• Sixth Report of the Children’s Employment Commission, published 
at the end of March 1867. This volume is exclusively concerned with 
the gang system in agriculture. 
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fenland fanner, giving e^•idence before the Commission of 
Inquiry, said: "I farm 320 acres, aU arable land. I have not 
one cottage on my farm. I have only one labourer on my 
farm now. I have four horsemen lodging about. We get 
light work done by gangs.”* The land requires also a good 
deal of light field labour, such as weeding, hoeing, manuring, 
the removal of stones, etc. This is done by the gangs, 
organised bands of persons who live in the open villages. 

A gang numbers from 10 to 40 or 50 women; young 
persons, ranging from 13 to iS years of age, girls for the 
most part; and children of both sexes, at ages ranging from 
6 to 13 years. At the head is the gang-master, Mways an 
ordinary agricultural labourer, generally what is called 
“a bad lot,” a scapegrace, a ne’er-do-wefi, inclined to drink, 
but probabl}’ an enterprising fellow with a certain amount of 
abilitj'. He recruits the members of the gang, whidi works 
under him, not under the farmer. The gang-master makes 
Ins arrangements with the farmer mostly at piece-work 
rates; and his own income, which on the average is very 
little larger than that of an ordinarj' agricultural labourer,® 
depends almost entirely upon his capacity for extracting 
from his gang the largest amormt of labour in the shortest 
possible space of time. The farmers have discovered that 
women will onl}' work steadily under the direction of men; 
and that women and children, when once set to work, tend 
to work till they drop (as Fourier well knew), whereas the 
adult male labourer is usually shrewd enough to economise 
his labour power. The gang-master goes from one farm to 
another, thus finding occupation for his gang during six or 
eight months in the year. Employment under his direction, 
therefore, is more lucrative and more secure for a labourer’s 
family than emplojment under an indi\'idual farmer, who 
will onl5' engage a few children from time to time. Owing 
to this circumstance, the gang-master usually has so much 
influence in the ojien villages that it is difficult to hire 
children except through his instrumentality. He therefore 
makes it a second string to his bow to hire out children 
indi\'iduall5', apart from the gang. 


» Ckildrcn’s Employment Commission, Sixth Report, Evidence, 
p* 37* u. *73* 

» Ne«rtheless. some of the gang-masters have been able to get 
on in the vroild, renting 500 -acie fauns, or becoming the owners of 
rows of houses. 
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The seamy side of this system is that the children and 
young persons are seriously overworked; that they have to 
walk great distances from their homes to the farms, often 
five, six, or seven miles away; and that the gang life is 
demoralising. Although the gang-master, who in some dis- 
tricts is spoken of as the "driver”, is armed with a long 
stick, he seldom uses it for punitive purposes, and com- 
plaints of maltreatment are exceptional. He is a kind of 
democratic monarch, or may be compared with the Pied 
Piper of Hamelhi. Popularity among Ms subjects is part of 
Ms stock in trade, and he binds them to Mmself by introduc- 
ing them to the charms of a nomadic life under Ms guidance. 
Coarse freedom, jolly indiscipline, obscene impudence — 
these are among the attractions of the gang. As a rule the 
gang-master settles Ms accounts vdth the members of the 
gang in a public house. Then he returns home at the head 
of the procession, reeling drunk, propped up right and left 
by a stalwart virago, the children and young persons 
bringing up the rear, in boisterous spirits, and shouting 
bawdy songs at the tops of their voices. Sexual incontinence 
is the order of the day. It is common for girls of thirteen 
or fourteen to be put in the family way by lads of the same 
age. The open villages from which the members of the 
gang are drawn become Sodoms and Gomorrahs, the ille- 
gitimate birthrate of these places being twice as high as 
elsewhere in the kingdom.* A while back I showed what 
sort of wives women bred up in this school are likely to 
become. Their children are bom recruits for the gang — ^unless 
got out of the way by means of opium before they become 
old enough. 

In this classical form just described, the gang is called 
the^ public, common, or tramping gang. But there are 
"private gangs” as well. These are made up in the same 
way as the common gang, but are smaller, and instead 
of working under a gang-master, work imder a super- 
annuated farm servant, whom the farmer cannot employ 
in my better way. The amusements of a gipsy life have 
vanished in this instance, but, say all the witnesses, the 
payment is at a lower rate and the children are sffl 
worse treated. 

TMs gang system, wMch has made headway uninter- 

* "Half the girls of Ludford have been ruined by going out” in 
gangs. Op, dt., p. 6. n. 32. 
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ruptedly during the last few years,^ manifestly does not 
exist for the sake of the gang-master. It exists for the 
enrichment of the large-scale farmers,® or for that of the 
landowners .3 For the farmer, there can be no better way of 
keeping his working staff well below the normal levd in 
respect of numbers, and yet of always having an extra 
hand ready for extra work; there can be no better way of 
extracting the greatest possible amount of labour at the 
lowest possible cost; 4 and there can be no better way of 
making the adult male labourer “superfluous”. The account 
we have already given will enable the reader to understand 
why, whereas on the one hand it is admitted that the 
agricultural workers suffer more or less from unemployment, 
on the other hand the gang sj^tem is declared to be 
“necessary” because of the lack of adult male labour and 
because the agricultural workers are said to have flodced 
to the toTOis.J We see the pole and the counterpole of 

I The gangs **ha\'e greatly increased of late years. In some places 
they are said to have been introduced at comparatively late dates; 
in others, where gangs . . . have been known for many years, , . . 
more and 3ronnger cUldren are employed in them". Op. cit,, p. 79, 
n. 174. 

a "Small farmers never employ gangs. ... It is not on poor 
land, bnt on land which affords rent of from 40s. to 50s. that women 
and children are employed in the greatest numbers." Op. eit., 
pp. 14 and 17. 

3 One of these gentry was so much enamoured of his rents that, 
in a state of virtuous indignation, he informed the Commission of 
Inquiry .that all the hubbub had been raised because of the name 
given to the system. It would seem, then, that if only a "gang" were 
termed an "Agricultural Juvenile Industrial Self-supporting Asso- 
ciation" everytiiing would be for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. 

* "Gang work is cheaper than other work; that is why they are 
employed”, testifies a sometimes gang-master. Op. eit., p. 17, n. 14. — 
"The gang system is decidedly the cheapest for the farmer, and 
decidedly the worst for the children”, says a farmer. Op. cit., 
p. 16. n. 3. 

5 "Undoubtedly much of the work now done by children in gangs 
used to be done by men and women. More men are out of work now 
where children and women are employed than formerly." Op. eit., 
p. 43, n. 202. — On the other hand, "the labour question in some 
agricultural districts, particularly the arable, is becoming so serious 
in consequence of emigration, and the facility afforded by railways 
for getting to large towns, that I" [the evidence is that of the bailiff 
of a great landowner] “think the services of children are most 
ind^ensable". Op. cit., p. So, n. xSo. — The fact is that in the 
agricultural districts of England, as contrasted with those of the 
rest of the civilised world, the labour question is a landlords’ and 
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capitalist production in Lincolnshire, where the fields are 

carefully weeded, while human weeds flourish luxuriantly.* 

farmers' question. The problem is, how is it possible, despite the 
continually increasing exodus of the agricultural folk, to maintain a 
sufficiency of "relative overpopulation" in the country districts, 
and thus keep the wages of the agricultural labourer at their present 
low level for all time to come. 

« The Public Health Report, from which I have quoted repeatedly, 
dealt with this matter of the gang system as part of its discussion of 
child mortality: but the work has been ignored by the press, and 
therefore remains unknown to the British reading public. On the 
other hand, the last Report of the Children's Employment Commission 
supplied "sensational" items such as are alwa}^ welcome to the 
newspapers, SVhile the liberal press enquired how it was that the fine 
gentlemen and ladies and the beneficed clergy with whom Lincoln- 
shire abounds could possibly have allowed such a S5rstem to grow 
up on their estates or under their eyes, and commented on the 
inconsistency of persons who send missions to the antipodes "for the 
improvement of the morals of South Sea islanders", the newspapers 
that catered for the taste of the polite world concentrated attention 
upon the degraded condition of an a^cultural population in which 
parents were capable of selling their children into such slavery. 
Seeing how abominable are the conditions to which "refined" people 
condemn the agricultural labourer, it would not be surprising if he 
were to eat his own children, instead of merely selling their labour 
power. The real wonder is what a healthy integrity of character 
these agricultural labourers have, for the most part, preserved. 
Official reports prove that the parents detest the gang system. 
"There is much in the evidence to show that the parents of 
the children would, in many instances, be glad to be aided by the 
requirements of a legal obligation, to resist the pressure and the 
temptations to which they are often subject. They are liable to be 
urged at times by the parish officers, at times by employers, under 
threat of being themselves discharged, to be taken to work at an 
age when . . . school attendance . . . would be manifestly to their 
greater advantage. . . . All that time and strength wasted; all the 
suffering from extra and unprofitable fatigue produced to the 
labourer and to his children ; every instance in which the parent may 
have traced the moral ruin of his child to the undermining of deUcacy 
by the overcrowding of cottages, or to the contaminating influences 
of the public gang, must have been so many incentives to feelings 
in the minds of the labouring poor which can be well understood, 
and which it would be needless to particularise. They must be con- 
scious that much bodily and mental pain has thus been inflicted 
upon them from causes for which they were in no way answerable; 
to which, had it been in their power, they would have in no way 
consented; and against which they were powerless to struggle." 
Op . «(., p. XX, n. 82, and p. XXIII, n. 96. 
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F. Ireland 

Before closing this section, we must take a glance at 
Ireland. First of all, I ^vill give the main facts of the case. 

Tablb I. 

LIVE STOCK. 


Year. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Total Number. 

Increase (<{-) or 
Decrease (— ). 

Total Number. 

Increase (+) or 
Decrease (~). 

■ 

619,811 

6x4,232 

602,894 

579.978 

562,158 

547.S67 

— 5.993 

— 11.338 

— 22,9x6 

— 17,820 

— 14.291 

3,606,374 

3,471,688 

3,254,890 

3.144.231 

3,262,294 

3.493.414 

—138,3x6 

—2x6,798 

—1x0,695 

+1x8,063 

+231,120 


Year. 

Sbeep. 

Figs. 

Total Nomber. 

Increase (+) or 
Decrease (— ). 

Total Number. 

Increase (+) or 
Decrease (— }. 

1860 

1861 

1862 
XS63 

1864 

1865 

3,542,080 

3.536,050 

3.456.132 

3,308,204 

3,366,941 

3,688,742 

+ 13.970 

— 99.918 

— 147,982 

+ 5S.737 

+ 321,801 

1,271,072 

1,102,042 

1.154.324 

1.067.458 

1.058,480 

1.299,893 

— 169,030 
+ 52,282 

- 86,866 
— 8,978 
+241,4x3 


Summarising the foregoing table we get: 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pifis. 

Absolute Decrease. 

72.35S 

Absdute Decrease. 
1x6,626 

AbseJute Increase. 
146.608 

Absolute Increase. 
28,8x9^ 


* The decline ■would be even more conspicuous if ■we went farther 
back. For instance, in 1865, ■there were 3,688,742 sheep, but in 
1S56, there were 3,694,294; in 1865, there were 1,299,893 pigs, but 
in 1858, there ■were 1,409,883. 
n — ^1^9 
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In the year 1841, the population of Ireland had increased 
to 8,222,664; in 1851, it had decreased to 6,623,985; in 
1861, to 5,850,309; and in 1866, it had shrunk to five and a 
half millions, approximately the population of the country 
in the year 1801. The decline began with the famine year, 
1846, so that in less than twenty years Ireland had lost 
more than x^ths of its people.* Between May 1851 and July 
1865, the number of emigrants from Ireland was 1,591,487, 
more than half a million of whom emigrated during the 
five-year period 1861 to 1865. In the decade 1851 to 1861, 
the total number of inhabited houses declined by 52,990. 
During the same decade, the number of holdings from 15 to 
30 acres increased by 61,000, and the number of holdings 
over 30 acres increased by 109,000, while the total number 
of farms decreased by 120,000, this falling-off being exclu- 
sively due to the disappearance of holdings under 15 acres. 
Thus there was a centr^ation of agriculture. 

The decrease in population was naturally accompanied 
by a decrease in the quantity of products. For our present 
purposes it will suf&ce to consider the five-year period from 
1861 to 1865, during which half a million emigrants left 
the country, and the total population declined by more than 
one-third of a million. 

Let us now turn to agriculture, which 3delds the means 
of subsistence alike for four-footed beasts and for human 


Table II. 

INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AREA UNDER CROPS 
AND GRASS. 


Year. 

Cereal 

Crqps. 

Green 

Crops. 

Grass and 
Qover. 

Flax. 

Total 

Cultivated 

Land. 

1 

Acres. 

- 15,701 

- 72.734 

-144,719 

-122,437 

- 72.450 

- 428,041 

Acres. 

- 36.974 

- 74.785 

- 19.358 

- 2,3x7 
+ 35.241 
-107,984 

Acres. 

—47,969 
+ 6,623 

+ 7.724 

+47.486 

+68,970 

+82,834 

Acres. 

+ 19.271 

+ 2,055 
+ 63,922 
+ 87,761 

- 50,159 

+ 122,850 

Acres. 

- 81.873 
-138,841 

- 92.431 

+ 10.493 

- 28,218 
—330,860 


+ = increase. — = decrease. 


« The population of Ireland was 5.319,867, in 1801; 6,084,996, in 
1811; 6,869,544, in 1821; 7,828,347, in 1831; and 8,222,664, in 1841 
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Tabi^ III. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AREA -UNDER CULTI- 
VATION. PRODUCT PER ACRE, AND TOTAL PRODUCT 
OF 1865 COMPARED WITH 1864. 


Ftoduct. 

1SS4. 

1S55. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Arsa of CotnvAraD Lakd 



"Wheat 


376.483 

266,989 


9.494 

Oats . . 


1,8x4.886 

1.745.228 

— 

69.658 

Barley 


172.700 

177.102 

4.402 

— 

Bere .. 
Rye . . 


} S.S94 

XO.O9X 

1.197 

— 

Potatoes 


1.039.724 

1,066,260 

26.536 

— 

Turnips 


337.255 

334.212 

““ 

3,143 

Mangold-vrurzels . . * 

*4.073 

14.S39 

316 


Cabbages 

• • • • 

31.821 

33.622 

1,801 

— • 

Flax .. 

« • • ■ 

301.693 

251.433 


50,260 

Hay .. 

• % • • 

1.609.569 

1.678.493 

68.924 

— 


PaosncB PER .Acre. 



'\l\'heat 

• • CWta 

13-3 

13-0 

— 

0*3 

Oats .. 

• • cwt« 

I2*I 

12*3 

0-2 

— 

Barley 

. . cwt. 

15*9 

14*9 

— 

1*0 

Bere .. 

,. cvrt. 

i6*4 

14*8 

— 

1*6 

Rye .. 

• • c>wt« 

8-5 

XO-4 

1*9 

— 

Potatoes 

.. tons 

4*1 

3*6 

— 

0*5 

Turnips 

.. tons 

io»3 

9.9 

— 

0*4 

1 Mangold'wuxzels tons 

10*5 

13*3 

2-8 

— 

Cabbages 

. . tons 

9-3 

10.4 


— 

Flax . . 

st. (14 lb.) 

34-2 

25»2 

— 

9*0 

Hay .. 

. . tons 

1*6 

l«8 

0*2 

— 



Totai. Product. 



Wheat 

• • 

S75.7S2 

826,783 

— 

48.999 

Oats .. 


7.826,332 

7.659.727 

— 

166,605 

Barley 

• • ^TSb 

761.909 

732,017 

— 

29,892 

Bere .. 


15.160 

13.989 

— 

1.171 

Rye .. 

« • (JrSa 

12,680 

18,364 

5.6S4 

— 

Potatoes 

.. tons 

4.312,388 

3.865,990 

— 

446.398 

Turnips 

. . tons 

3.467.659 

3,301.683 

— 

165.976 

1 Mangold-wurzels tons 

147.284 

191.937 

44.653 


Cabbages 

. . tons 

297.375 

350.252 

52,877 

— 

Flax . . 

st. (14 lb.) 

64,506 

39.561 

— 

24.945 

Hay .. 

.. tons 

2.607.153 

3,068.707 

461.554 

—.X 


* The data in these tables are compiled from the materials in 
AgricttHural Statistics, Ireland, General Abstracts, Dublin,^ 1S60, 
et seq., and Agricultural Statistics, Ireland, Tables shoadng the 
estimated average produce, etc., Dublin, 1866. These statistics are 
official, and are laid before parliament annually. [Note to second 
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beings. In the table on p. 774 we have a statement of the 
increase or decrease shown in each separate year, as com- 
pared with its im me di a te predecessor. Under the head of 
“cereals” are classed beans and peas as well as wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye. The "green crops" include potatoes, turnips, 
mangolds, beetroot, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, vetches, etc. 

In the year 1865, there were included under the heading 
"grassland” 127,470 additional acres, mainly because tte 
area under the headmg "bog and waste unoccupied” 
decreased by 101,543 acres. If we compare 1865 with 1864, 
there is a decrease in cereals of 246,667 qrs., of which 
48,999 qrs. were wheat, 166,605 qrs. oats, 29,892 qrs. 
barley, etc. The decrease in potatoes was 446,398 tons, 
although the area planted with potatoes increased in 1863. 
(See Table III on page 775.) 

Such being the movement of population and of a^- 
cultural production in Ireland, let us proceed to examine 
the movement in the finances of the landlords, the large- 
scale farmers, and the industrial capitalists of the country. 
This movement is reflected in the income-tax figures. To 
help the reader to understand the next table, Table IV (page 
777), I should mention that Schedule D, "Industrial Profits”, 
though separate from "Farmers' Profits”, includes the 
incomes of lawyers, doctors, etc. — ^the so-adled "profes- 
sional” profits. Schedule C and Schedule E, of wMch no 
spedal details are given, include the incomes of dvil 
servants, army and navy officers, the holders of State 
sinecures, bondholders, etc. 

Under Schedule D, the average annual increase of income 
from 1853 to 1864 was only 0*93 % whereas, ^ the same 
period, in Great Britain, it was 4*58 %. Table V (page 777) 
shows the distribution of the profits (with the exception of 
farmers’ profits) for the years 1864 and 1865. 

edition. The official statistics for the year 1872 show, as compared 
with 1871, a decrease in t^ area under culuvation amounting to 
r 34, 91 5 acres.-' An increase occurred in the cultivation of green 
crops, turnips, mangold-wurzels, and the ISre; a decrease in the 
area under cultivation for wheat amounting to 16,000 acres; oats, 
14,000; barley and rye, 4000; potatoes, 66,632; flax, 34,667; grass, 
clover, vetches, rape-seed. 30,000, The soil under cultivation for 
wheat shows for the last five years the following stages of decrease: 
the acreage was 285,000 in 1868; 280,000 in 1869; 259,000 in 1870; 
244,000 in 1871 ; and 228,000 in 1872. For 1872 we find, in round 
numbers, an increase of 2600 horses, 80,000 homed cattle, 68,609 
sheep; and a decrease of 236,000 pigs.] 
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Table IV. 

THE INCOME-TAX ON THE SUBJOINED INCOMES IN 
POUNDS STERLING. 



Sehedole A. 
Rent at Land. 

Sdiediile B. 
Fanners* 
Profits. 

Schedule D. 
Industrial, etc,. 
Profit^ 

Total 

Sriiedules, 

A to E. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

13.893.829 

13.003.554 

13.398.938 

13.494.091 

13.470.700 

13,801,616 

2.765.3S7 

2.773.644 

2.937.899 

2.938.823 

2,930.874 

2,946,072 

4,891.652 

4,836,203 

4,858,800 

4,846,497 

4.546.147 

4.830.199 

22,962,885 

22,998.394 

23.597.574 

23,658,631 

23.236.298 

23.930,340 ‘ 


Table V. 


SCHEDULE D INCOME FROM PROFITS 

(0^'ER £60) IN 


IRELAND, 


Total 3’early income of — 



S064 ■ • * • 

£4,368,610 divided among 

17,467 persons 

1865 . . . . 

£4.669,979 

»> •» 

18.081 „ 

Yearly income over £Go and under ;£ioo — 


• • • • 

£238,626 divided among 

5,015 persons 

iSG ,5 * * * * 

£222.575 

»» »» 

4.703 .. 

Of the yearly total income — 



x86<^ • ■ • • 

£1.979.066 divided among 

11,321 persons 

1S65 . . 

£2.028,471 

»> »> 

12.184 ,. 

Remainder of the total yearly income — 


1S64 .. 

£2,150,818 divided among 

1,131 persons 

1865 . . 

£2.418,933 

»• •> 

1,194 .. 

Of these — 




1S64 . . 

£1,083,906 1 

divided among 

910 persons 

1865 . . 

£1.097.937 

t» •> 

1.044 .. 

1864 . . . . 

£1,066,912 

tf »l 

121 

1865 . . , . 

£1.320,996 

t» •» 

186 ., 

1S64 . . . . 

£430.533 

• » >» 

105 „ 

1S65 . . . . 

£584.458 

•t »• 

122 „ 

1S64 . . 

£646.377 

•* >• 

26 „ 

1S65 . . 

£736.448 

•f *» 

28 ., 

1864 . . 

£262.610 

t> •» 

3 •• 

1S65 . . 

£264,528 

te f» 

3 » * 


• Tenth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, London, 
1S66. 

> The total yearly income under Schedule D in this tabic differs 
from that given in the preceding ones because of certain allowable 
deductions. 
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England, a country which is mainly industrial, a country 
where capitalist production is fully developed, would have 
bled to death had it suffered such a drain of population as 
Ireland has suffered. But Ireland is nowadays nothing more 
than an agricultural district of England, separated by a 
wide arm of the sea from the country to wluch it yields 
grain, wool, horses and cattle, and industrial and maitaiy 
recruits. 

The depopulation of Ireland has thrown much of the 
land out of cultivation, greatly diminishing the produce of 
the soil.* Although there has been an increase in the area 
devoted to the breeding of horses and cattle, we find that, 
in many branches, there has been an absolute decline; 
while in those where an advance has taken place, the 
advance has been scarcely worth mentioning and has been 
constantly interrupted. Nevertheless, concomitantly with 
the decline in population, there has been an increase in 
rents and farming profits, although the farming profits have 
not risen so rapi(fiy as the rents. This is easy to understand. 
On the one hand, with the amalgamation of small farms 
into large ones and the transformation of arable into pasture, 
a larger proportion of the total product became surplus 
product. The surplus product grew although the total 
product of which it formed a fraction diminished. On the 
other hand, the money value of this surplus product grew 
even more quickly than its mass, because, during the last 
twenty years, and especially during the last decade, there 
has been a steady rise in the English market prices for 
meat, wool, etc. 

Scattered means of production which serve the actual 
producers as means of employment and subsistence, and 
do not imdergo a self-expansion of value through the incor- 
poration of others' labour, are not “capital", any more than 
a product consumed by its own producer is a "commodity". 
When, concomitantly with the decline in population, there 
was a decline in the mass of the means of production 
utilised in agriculture, the amount of capital invested in 
agriculture increased, the reason being that part of what 

' When we note that the produce per acre has likewise diminished 
we must not forget that for a century and a half England has been 
indirectly exporting the soil of Ireland, without giving its cultivators 
any means for xetaming to the land the constituents of which it 
has been deprived. 
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had hitherto been scattered means of production was 
transformed into capital. 

The total capital of Ireland utilised in commerce and 
industry, apart from agriculture, accumulated slowly 
during the last two decades, the process of accumulation 
being subject to continuous and extensive fluctuations. 
On the other hand, the concentration of its individual 
constituents developed all the more rapidly. Finally (how- 
ever small the absolute increase), relatively to the dwindling 
population, the increase in capital was great. 

Here under our very eyes and on a large scale, has been 
going on a process which might serve the orthodox econo- 
mists supremely well for the support of their dogma that 
poverty is the outcome of absolute overpopulation, and 
that equilibrium can be reestablished by depopulation. The 
Irish experiment is a far more important one than was 
that inaugurated by the black death in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the pestilence on which the Malthusians 
lavish so many praises. Let me say in passing, that, while 
the mental simplicity of a schoolmaster is needed to induce 
any one to apply to the conditions of production and popula- 
tion of the nineteenth centur5' the standard of the fourteenth, 
even so, only an excess of simplicitj' could overlook the 
fact that, whereas in England an enfranchisement and 
enrichment of the agricultural population followed the 
black death and the consequent decimation, on the other 
side of the Chaimel, in France, the sequels of the same 
plague were more hopeless servitude and an increase in 
poverty.* 

The famine of 1846 cost Ireland more than a million of 
her population, but only the poorest of the poor. This same 
famine did not do the least damage to the wealth of the 
country. The exodus of the next twenty years, the exodus 
which continues on an increasing scale, did not, like the 
Thirty Years War on the Continent, destroj* the means of 
production as well as the human beings who used them. 

* Since Iieland is looked upon as the Piotnised Land of the 
••principle of iwpulation'’, Thomas Sadler, before publishing Ws 
work on population, had issued his famous book, IreJand, its Evils 
and their Remedies (second edition, London, 1S29), in which, by 
comparing the statistics of the various provinces and of the counties 
in each province, he showed that poverty in Ireland is not, as 
Malthus would have us believe, proportional to the population, but 
in inverse ratio thereto. 
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The Irish genius has discovered an altogether new way of 
spiriting a poor people thousands of miles from the scene 
of its misery. The immigrants to the United States send 
home considerable sums of money year by year, to pay the 
travelling expenses of those left behind. Every troop that 
crosses the Atlantic this year, will next year draw another 
troop in its wake. Instead of costing Ireland anything, 
emigration thus constitutes for Ireland one of the most 
lucrative branches of export trade. It goes on systematically, 
so that it does not merely bore a transient hole in the 
population. The hole becomes a place through which, year 
by year, more persons are pumped out than the increase 
of population can provide, and there consequently results 
an annual decline in population.' 

What was the effect of this emigration upon those who 
remained behind, upon the workers of Ireland thus freed 
from the pressure of population? The result was that 
relative overpopulation is just as great to-day as it was 
before 1846, that wages are just as low as they were then, 
that the oppression of the workers has increased, that 
poverty is bringing about a new crisis. The cause-s are simple, 
A revolution in agriculture has gone hand-in-hand with 
emigration. The reproduction of relative overpopulation 
has more than kept pace with the absolute depopulation. 
A glance at Table III shows us how the transformation of 
arable into pasture must in Ireland have an even more 
disastrous effect than in England. In the latter, the cultiva- 
tion of green crops increases with the breeding of cattle; 
in Ireland it dechnes. "While large areas of formerly tilled 
land are left fallow or are transformed into permanent 
pasture, a considerable part of previously uncultivated 
waste lands and peat-bogs are turned to account for the 
extension of cattle breedmg. The medium-scale and small- 
scale farmers (I speak of all whose holdings are less than 
100 acres) still comprise about Vvths of the population.* 
The competition of capitalist farming presses on them ever 
more and more heavdy, so that an increasing proportion 
of them succumbs in the struggle, and goes to swell the 

» During the years from 1851 to 1874, the total number of emi- 
grants was 2,325,922. 

* According to a table in Murphy’s Ireland, Industrial, Political, 
and Social, published in 1870, 94-6 % of the holdings are smaller 
than 100 acres. 
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ranks of the wage workers. The only large-scale industry 
in Ireland, the linen industry, needs a comparatively small 
number of grown men; and, notwithstanding its expansion 
since the rise in the price of cotton during the years 1861 to 
1S66, it employs a comparatively insignificant fraction of 
the population, like every other great industry, through 
continuous fluctuations within its own domain, it continu- 
aUj' leads to the growth of relative surplus popidation, even 
during times when there is an absolute growth in the number 
of persons it employs. The poverty of the rural population 
supplies a foundation for gigantic shirt factories, etc., whose 
labour armj' is, for the most part, di^ersed all over the 
countryside. Here we encormter once more the above- 
described system of domestic industry, which, by S3retematic 
underpajunent and overwork, persistently renders part of 
the population "superfluous”. Finally, although depopula- 
tion has less disastrous consequences than in a country 
where highly developed capita^t production prevails, the 
process necessarily has a persistent reaction upon the home 
market, Owing to the ga^s w'hich emigration produces, 
there is a decline, not only in the local demand for labour, 
but also in the incomes of small shopkeepers, of handi- 
craftsmen, and of the minor industrial workers generally. 
That accounts for the falling-oS in incomes ranging from 
£60 to £100, as shown in Table V. 

As regarik the Irish agricultural labourers, w'e can gain 
a dear view of their condition from the reports of the Irish 
Poor Law Inspectors.* Since they are the servants of a 
government which can only maintain itself in power with 
ba5'onets, and in virtue of the existence of a reM or virtual 
state of siege, these inspectors find it necess^ to be far 
more guarded in their language than their English colleagues 
are. Still, the5' do not allow' the government to harbour 
an}' illusions. They tell us that wages in the coimtrj' districts 
though still extremdy low, have during the last twenty 
years increased by 50 % or 60 %, now ranging on the average 
from 6s. to 9s. a tveek. But tto ostensible rise is merely a 
mask for an actual fall in wages, seeing that the rise has 
not been enough to compensate for the increase m the 
prices of the necessaries of life which has been going on during 

* Seporis from the Poor Law Ir.spectors on the Usages of Agricultural 
Lchourers, in Dublin, 1S70.— 5 ee also Agricultural Labourers {Ireland) 
Return, etc., March S, 1S62. 

II — ^*I ^9 
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the same period. In proof of this statement, I will give an 

extract from the official accounts of an Irish workhouse. 


AVERAGE WEEICLY COST PER HEAD, 


Year ending 

Provisions and 
Necessaries. 

Ctotbing. 

Total. 


Sa d. 

d. 

%. d. 

September 29, 1849 . . 

I 3 l 

3 

1 61 • 

September 29, 1869. . 

2 7i 

6 

3 li 


We see that the price of food has more than doubled, 
and the price of clothing exactly doubled during the last 
twenty years. 

Apart from this disproportion, a mere comparison of 
money wages will be far from giving us an accurate result. 
Before the famine, in the country districts, wages were 
for the most part paid in kind; now payment in money is 
the rule. Obviously, therefore, whatever the movement of 
real wages may have been, there must necessarily have been 
a rise in money wages. "Previous to the famine, the labourer 
enjoyed his cabin, . . . with a rood, or h^ acre, or 
acre of land, and facilities for ... a crop of potatoes.” 
He was able to keep pigs and fowls. "But they now have 
to buy bread, and they have no refuse upon which they 
can feed a pig or fowls, ^d they have consequently no 
benefit from the sale of a ‘pig, fowls, or eggs.”* In former 
days, there was no sharp distinction between the agricultural 
labourers and the smallholders. All together, these formed 
the stratum of the population which secured employment 
on the middle-sized and large farms. Only since the catas- 
trophe of 1846 has there come into existence a class consist- 
ing exclusively of wage labourers, a class of persons whose 
only relation with the wage lords is a monetary one. 

We know what the housing conditions were in 1846. 
Since then, they have gro^vn even more abominable. Some 
of the agricultural labourers, though their number diminishes 
from day to day, still live on the farms where they work, 
live in overcrowded cabins, far worse than the very worst 
made known to us by our study of the conditions which 

• Op. at., p. 29. 
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prevail in the English agricultural districts. This statement 
applies generally, with the exception of certain areas in 
Ulster. In the south, it applies to the counties of Cork, 
Limerick, Kilkenny, etc.; in the east, to Wicklow, Wex- 
ford, etc.; in the centre, to King’s County, Queen’s County, 
Dublin, etc.; in the north, to Down, Antrim, Tyrone, etc.; 
in the west, to Sligo, Roscommon, Mayo, Galwaj', etc. 
"The agricultural labourers’ huts’’, exclaims one of the 
inspectors, "are a disgrace to the Christianity and to the 
civilisation of this countrj'.’’* To make the hovels yet more 
attractive to those who have to live in them, it has become 
the fashion to confiscate the little scraps of land which, from 
time immemorial, have been attached to the dwellings. 
"The mere sense that they exist subject to this species of 
ban, on the part of the landlords and their agents, has . . . 
given birth in the minds of the labourers to corresponding 
sentiments of antagonism and dissatisfaction towards 
those by whom they are thus led to regard themselves as 
being treated as ... a proscribed race.’’* 

The first act of the agricultural revolution was to sweep 
away the huts situated on the field of labour. This was 
done upon a wide scale, and as if in obedience to a word of 
command. Many of the workers w’ere therefore compelled 
to seek a refuge in the villages and the towns. There they 
were thrown like lumber into garrets, cellars, holes and 
comers, into the worst of slums. Thousands of Irish families 
noted for their rare attachment to the domestic hearth, 
for their cheerfulness of spirit, and for the purity of their 
home life (even the English, eaten up though they be with 
national prejudice, a dmi t this) were sudderdy transplanted 
into hotbeds of vice. The men had now to seek work from 
the neighbouring farmers, who would only hire them by 
the day, this being the most precarious form of wage labour. 
Hence "thej' sometimes have longer distances to come to 
and from work, often get wet, and suffer much hardship, 
not infrequently ending in sidmess, disease, and want ’’.3 
Again: "The towns have had to receive from year to year 
what was deemed to be the surplus labour of the rural 
di\Tsion ;”4 and then people continue to wonder that "there 
is still a surplus of labour in the towns and villages, and 
either a scarcity or a threatened scarcity in some of the 

« Op. cif., p. 12. * Op. cit., p. 25. 

I Ibid. * Op. cit., p. 27. 
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country divisions.”* The truth is that this want only 
becomes manifest "in harvest time, or during spring or 
at such times as agricultural operations are carried on with 
activity; at other periods of the year, many hands are 
idle";* that "from the digging out of the main crop of 
potatoes in October until the early spring following . . . 
there is no employment for them”;3 and, further, that 
during the active times they “are subject to broken days 
and to all kinds of interruptions.”'* 

The consequences of the agricultural revolution, that is 
to say of the transformation of arable into pasture, the 
introduction of machinery, the utmost economy in the use 
of labour, etc., are even worse on the estates of those model 
landlords, who, instead of spending their rents in other 
countries, are gracious enough to live on their domains in 
Ireland. In order that the law of supply and demand may 
be absolutely unhindered in its working, these gentlemen 
draw their "labour supply . . . chiefly from their small 
tenants, who are obliged to attend when required to do the 
landlord’s work, at rates of wages, in many instances, 
considerably under the current rates paid to ordinary 
labourers, and without regard to the inconvenience or 
loss to the tenant of being obliged to neglect his own 
business at critical periods of sowing or reaping."5 

The uncertainty and irregularity of employment, the 
frequent return and the long duration of periods of unem- 
ployment, all these symptoms of relative overpopulation, 
figure, likewise, in the reports of the Poor Law inspectors, 
among the grievances of the Irish agricultural proletariat. 
The reader will remember that s irnil ar phenomena were 
encountered in our study of the English rural proletariat. 
But there is a difference, in this respect, between England 
and Ireland. England is an industrial country, and there 
the industrial reserve army is recruited from the country- 
side; but Ireland is an agricultural country, and in Ireland, 
therefore, the agricultural reserve is recruited from the 
towns, the cities of refuge for the agricultural workers who 
have been driven off the land. In England, the super- 
numeraries of agriculture become factory operatives; in 
Ireland, those who are forced into the towns, while their 
competition there tends to keep down the wages of the 

» Op. tit., p. I. • Ibid. s op. tit., pp. 31-32. 

< Op. tit., p. 25. 5 Op. tit., p. 30. 
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town operatives, remain agricultural labourers, and are 
constantly returning to the cotmtiy in search of work. 

A Poor Law inspector describes the material condition 
of the a^cultural labourer in the following terms : “Though 
li^^ng with the strictest frugality, his own wages are barety 
sufficient to provide food for an ordinar}' family and to 
paj’ his rent, and he depends upon other sources for the 
means of clothing himself, his wife and children. . . . The 
atmosphere of these cabins, combined with the other 
pri\-ations they are subjected to, have made this class 
particularly susceptible to low fever and pulmonary con- 
sumption.”* We are not surprised to learn that, according 
to the unanimous testimony of the inspectors, a sombre 
discontent per\-ades the ran^ of this class; that they look 
back enviously into the past, loathe the present, despair 
of the future, give themsdves up to "the evil influence of 
agitators”, and have only one fixed idea, to emigrate to 
iGnerica. This is the land of Cockayne into w'hich the great 
Malthusian panacea of depopulation has transformed the 
green isle of Erin. 

\\'hat a happy life the Irish factory operative leads, one 
example will show: "On my recent visit to the north of 
Ireland”, saj's the English factory inspector Robert Baker, 
“I met with the following evidence of effort in an Irish 
skilled workman to afford education to his children; and 
I give his evidence verbatim, as I took it from his mouth. 
That he w'as a skilled factorj' hand, may be understood 
when I say that he w’as employed on goods for the Man- 
chester market. ‘Johnson. — ^I am a beetler and work from 
6 in the morning till ii at night, from Mondaj’’ till Friday. 
Saturday we leave off at 6 p.m., and get three hours of it 
[for meals and rest]. I have five children in all. For this 
work I get los. 6d. a week; my wife works here also, and 
gets 5s. a we^. The oldest girl, w’ho is 12, minds the house. 
She is also cook, and all the servant we haw. She gets the 
young ones ready for school. A girl going past the house 
wakes me at half-past five in the morning. Mj' wife gets up 
and goes along with me. We get nothing [to eat] before we 
come to work. The child of 12 takes care of the little children 
all the da5', and w’e get nothing till breakfast at eight. 
At eight we go home. We get tea once a wed:; at other times 
we get stirabout, sometimes of oatmeal, sometimes of Indian 
« Op. pp. SI and 13. 
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meal, as we are able to get it. In the winter we get a little 
sugar and water to our Indian meal. In the summer we get 
a few potatoes, planting a small patch ourselves; and 
when they are done we get back to stirabout. Sometimes 
we get a little milk as it may be. So we go on from day to 
day, Sunday and week day, always the same the year 
round. I am always very much tired when I have done at 
night. We may see a bit of flesh meat sometimes, but very 
seldom. Three of our children attend school, for whom we 
pay id, a week a head. Our rent is gd. a week. Peat for 
firing costs is. 6d. a fortnight at the very lowest.”* Such 
are Irish wages, such is Irish life! 

The woes of Ireland are once more a daily topic of con- 
versation in England. At the end of 1866 and the beginning 
of 1867, Lord Dufferin, one of the Irish land-magnates, was, 
in the columns of the “Times”, devoting himself to the 
solution of the Irish problem. What condescension in so 
great a lord! 

We saw in Table V that, during 1864, of total profits to 
the amount of £4,368,610, three recipients of surplus value 
pocketed no more than £262,610; but that in 1865, out of 
total profits of £4,669,979, the same three champions of 
"abstinence” pocketed £274,448; in 1864, recipients of 
surplus value to the number of 26 netted £646,377; in 1865, 
there were 28 who netted £736,448; in 1864, there were 121 
who netted £1,066,912; in 1865, there were 186 who netted 
£1,320,996; in 1864, there were 1131 who netted £2,150,818, 
nearly half of the total annual profit. In 1865, there were 
1194 who netted £2,418,933, more than half of the total 
annual profit. But the lion’s share which a small and dwind- 
ling number of land magnates secure in the form of national 
rental year by year from England, Scotland, and Ireland, is 
so monstrous that English statecraft considers it expedient 
to avoid suppl5Tng the public, as regards rents, with the 
same statistical material that is supplied as regards profits. 
Lord Dufferin is one of these great landlords. It is, of course, 
an idea equally "disreputable” and "unsound”, that rent- 
rolls and profits can ever be excessive, or that their plethora 
can ever be connected in any way ■with the plethora of 
poverty among the common people. He confines himself 
to facts. Well, the fact is that, as the Irish population 
diminishes, the Irish rent-rolls swell; the depopulation 
« Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1866, p. 96. 
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benefits the landlords, and therefore also benefits the soil, 
and therefore also benefits the people, who are merely an 
appurtenance of the soill He consequently declares that 
Irdand is still overpopulated, and that the stream of 
emigration is flowing too sluggishly. If Erin is to be perfectly 
happy, she must send at least another third of a inillion of 
worl^g folk across the Atlantic. The reader must not 
suppose that Lord Dufferin, besides being a man of imagina- 
tion, is a physician belonging to the same school as Dr. 
Sangrado in Gil Bias, the practitioner who, when his 
patients failed to improve, ordered blood-letting and yet 
again blood-letting, until the sick man got rid of his illness 
by getting rid of his life. Lord Dufferin is moderate, and is 
content to ask for a blood-letting which will amount to 
no more than one-third of a million inhabitants, instead 
of demanding that Ireland shall be rid of about two millions 
— ^without which, in actual fact, the millennium cannot be 
set up in Ireland. The proof is easy to give. 


NUMBER AND EXTENT OF FARJMS IN IRELAND IN i86^. 



Number. 

Acres. 

(1) Farms not over i acre 

(2) Farms over i, not over 5 acres . . 

(3) Farms over 5, not over 15 acres . . 

(4) Farms over 15, not over 30 acres 

(5) Farms over 30, not over 50 acres 

( 6 ) Farms over 50, not over 100 acres 

(7) Farms over 100 acres 

( 8 ) Total area . . 

48,653 

82,037 

176,368 

136,578 

71,961 

54,247 

31,927 

25,394 

288,916 

1,836,310 

3,051,343 

2,906,274 

3,983,880 

8,227,807 

— 

2 o, 319 , 924 « 


The centralisation which went on betu'een 1851 and i86r 
was mainly effective in the destruction of farms in the first 
three categories, those ranging from under i acre to 15 
acres. It was these above all that had to disappear. As 
a result, there were 307,058 "supernumerary” farmers. 
Reckoning at a low estimate four persons to a family, this 
gives us 1,228,232 persons. On the extravagant supposition 
that, after the agricultural revolution is over, one-fourth 
of these can be reabsorbed, there remain to emigrate 
* The total area incliides peat*bogs and waste land. 
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man, driven out of his country by sheep and bullocks, 
reappears on the other side of the Atlantic as a Fenian ; and, 
confronting the old Queen of the Seas, there rises, threaten- 
ingly and ever more threateningly, the Giant Yomig 
Republic: 

Acerba fata Romanos agunt 

Scelusque fratemae necis.* 

X A bitter fate pursttes the Romans. 

And the crime of a brother’s murder. 

Horace. Epode VII, translated by C. E. Bennett. 



CHAPTER— TWENTY-FOUR 
PRIMARY ACCUMULATION 

I. Secret OF Primary Accumulation. 

We have seen how money is transformed into capital; 
how by means of capital, surplus value is made, and how 
out of surplus value, more capital is made. But the accumu- 
lation of capital presupposes surplus value; surplus value 
presupposes capitalist production; capitalist production 
presupposes the existence of considerable quantities of 
capital and labour power in the hands of the producers of 
commodities. The whole movement, therefore, seems to 
turn in a vicious circle, out of which we can only make our 
way by the assumption that, as a prelude to capitalist 
accumulation, there has been a process of primary accumula- 
tion (Adam Smith terms it “previous accumulation”) — 
an accumulation which is not the outcome of the capitalist 
method of production, but the starting-point thereof. 

In political economy, this primary accumulation plays 
much the same part that is played by original sin in theology. 
Sin came into the world because Adam ate the forbidden 
fruit. The origin of sin is supposed to be .explained by a 
folk-tale. In like manner we are told, as regards primary 
accumulation, that in times long past there were two sorts 
of people: some of them, the chosen few, were industrious, 
intelligent, and, above all, thrifty; the others, lazy rascals, 
wasted their substance in riotous living. But tWe is a 
difference. The -theological legend of the Fall tells us this 
much, at least, why man has been condemned to eat his 
bread in the sweat of his face. On the other hand, the 
economic history of the Fall reveeils to us why there are 
persons who need do nothing of the kind. No matter! 
It is from this economic Fall that dates the poverty of the 
masses, who, for all time, however hard they may work, 
have nothing to sell but themselves; and thence, likewise, 
dates the wealth of the few, which continually grows, 
although the few have long since ceased to work. People 
still chew the cud of this childish imbecility. Monsiem: 
Thiers, for instance, retails it with statesmanlike solemnity 
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in delence of propertj^ retails it to his compatriots, at one 
time a talented nation. As soon as the question of property 
crops up, it becomes a sacred dut}' to declare that the 
spelling book should be the onl}' reading of persons of all 
ages and all stages of mental development. Li the history 
of the real world, as everyone knows, conquest, subjugation, 
robbeiy-, murder— in a word, force — ^play leading roles. 
But the gentle science of political economy has always 
dung to id5'llic notions. “Right and labour”, say the 
economists, have ever been the sole means of enrichment, 
“our own times” alone excepted. As a matter of fact, the 
methods of primary accumulation were anything but 
idyllic! 

Money and commodities are not, from the first, capital, 
an5' more than the means of production and the means of 
subsistence are. They have to be transformed into capital. 
But this transformation can only take place under definite 
conditions, of which the following form the essentials. 
Two very different kinds of commodity owners must 
confront one another and enter into a mutual relation. 
On the one hand, there must be the owners of money, of 
the means of production, and of the means of subsistence, 
who desire by the purchase of others’ labour power, to 
increase the sum of the values they own. On the other 
hand, there must be free workers, the sellers of their own 
labour power, and therefore the sellers of labour. Thej' 
must be "free” workers in a double sense. First of all, they 
must not tliemsdves form a direct part of the means of 
production, must not bdong to the means of production, 
as do slaves, serfs, etc. Secondly, the means of production 
must not belong to them, as the means of production 
bdong to peasant proprietors. Free workers are free from, 
unencmnbered bj', any means of production of their o\to. 
With this polarisation of the commodity '-market, the 
fundamental conditions requisite for capit^st production 
exist. The capitalist system presupposes a divorce between 
the workers and the ouTvership of the property through 
which alone their labour can become effective. As soon as 
capitalist production is able to stand on its oum feet, it 
does not merdjf receive this divorce between labour and the 
mpan?; of labour as a legacy from the past, but reproduces 
it upon a continuallj' increasing scale. The process w-hich 
dears the way for the capitalist system, therefore, can be 
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nothing else than the process whereby the worker is divorced 
from ownership of the means of labour; a process which, 
on the one hand, transforms the social means of subsistence 
and the social means of production into capital; and, on the 
other, transforms the actual producers into wage workers. 
The so-called primary accumulation, therefore, is nothing 
other than the historical process whereby the producer 
is divorced from the means of production. It assumes a 
"primary” aspect because it belongs to the primary phase 
that is traversed immediately before the history of capi- 
talism begins, immediately before the establishment of the 
method of production proper to capitalism. 

The economic structure of capitalist society issued out 
of the economic structure of feudal society. The break-up 
of feudal society set free the elements for the formation of 
capitalist society. 

The immediate producer, the worker, could not dispose 
of his own person until he had ceased to be bound to the 
soil; had ceased to be the slave, serf, or bondman of another 
person. To become a free seller of labour power, a person 
able to carry his wares to any market, he must, furthermore, 
have escaped from the dominion of the guilds, have emanci- 
pated himself from the rules and regulations whereby the 
guilds restricted the working activities of their apprentices 
and journeymen. From this aspect, the historical movement 
which transforms the producers into wage workers, is seen, 
on the one hand, to be a movement for the liberation of 
these producers from serfdom and from the restrictions of 
the guilds. That is the only side of the matter which exists 
for bourgeois historians. But, on the other hand, these 
newly liberated persons do not come to market in order 
to sell themselves until they have been robbed of all the 
means of production, and of all the safeguards of existence 
which the old feudal institutions provided for them. The 
history of this expropriation is written in the aimals of 
mankind in letters of blood and fire. 

The industrial capitalists, these new potentates, on 
their side had not only to displace the master craftsmen of 
the guilds, but must also rid themselves of the feudal 
magnates, who owned the sources of wealth. From this 
outlook, the rise of the industrial capitalists to power was 
effected by a victorious campaign directed at one and the 
same time against feudal lordship with its outrageous 
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privileges, and against the giulds with the restrictions they 
imposed upon the free devdopment of production and tlie 
free exploitation of one man by another. The knights of 
industry were onlj* able to drive out the knights of the 
sword by taking advantage of events for which they them- 
selves were not responsible. Their rise was due to means 
which were just as sordid as the means whereby the Roman 
freedman was long ago enabled to make himself master of 
his patron. 

The starting-point of the development that gave rise 
both to the wage worker and to the capitalist, was the 
servitude of the worker; the advance consisting in a change 
in the form of this servitude, in the transformation of 
feudalist exploitation into capitalist exploitation. To under- 
stand its course, we need not go back very far. Although we 
come across the first beginnings of capitalist production as 
early as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (when there 
w’ere scattered developments of the kind in certain Mediter- 
ranean toums), the capitalist era, properly speaking, dates 
from the sixteenth century. MTierever capitalism made 
its appearance, this occurred in regions where the abolition 
of serfdom had long since been effected, and where the 
independent and self-governing toums that were the crown- 
ing glory of the Middle Ages had for some time been falling 
into decaj'. 

In the history of primary accumulation we must regard as 
epoch-making all revolutions that acted as stepping-stones 
for the capitalist class in course of formation. Above all, 
this applies to those moments when great masses of human 
beings were suddenly and forcibly tom away from the 
means of subsistence, and hurled into the labour market 
as masterless proletarians. The expropriation of the agri- 
cultmral producers, the peasants, their severance from the 
soil, was the basis of the whole process. In different countries, 
the history of this expropriation assumed different forms, 
running through its various phases in different orders of 
succession, and at different historical periods. Only in 
England can it be said to have had a tj*pical development, 
and that is why we take England as our example.* 

> It was in Italy, where capitalist production first made its 
appearance, that serfdom, likewise, first disappeared. In that 
country, the serf was emancipated before he had acquired any 
prescriptive right to the soil. emancipation at once transformed 
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2 . The Expropriation whereby the Cohntryeoek 

WERE DIVORCED FROM THE LAND. 

In England, serfdom had practically disappeared by the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. Then, and to a still 
greater extent'in the fifteenth century, the great majority 
of the population consisted of free peasant proprietors* — 
no matter what may have been the feudal title under 
which their proprietary right was masked. In the larger 
seigneurial domains, the sometime bailiff, himself a serf, 
was replaced by a free fanner. The agricultural labourers, 
wage earners, consisted in part of peasants who devoted 
their leisure time to work on the estates of the great land- 
owners, and in part of an independent class of real wage 
earners, which was small in number both relatively and 
absolutely. Even the members of this class of wage earners 
were, in fact, also independent peasants, inasmuch as, 
besides their wages, they were given cottages and arable 
land to the extent of four acres or more. Like the peasants 
properly so-called, they had the usufruct of the common 
land, on which they pastured their cattle, and from which, 

him into a masterless proletarian, whose new lords were already 
awaiting him in the towns (most of them legacies from Roman da3rs). 
When, at the close of the fifteenth century, the revolution in the 
world market made an end of the commercial supremacy of Nortiiem 
Italy, a movement, in the reverse direction set in. The urban workers 
were driven in large numbers into the country districts, where their 
arrival gave an unprecedented stimulus to the development of 
small-scale cultivation of the soil, carried on meticulously after the 
manner of horticulture. 

1 "The petty proprietors who cultivated their own fields with 
their own hands, and enjoyed a modest competence . . . then formed 
a much mote important part of the nation than at present. If we 
may trust the test statistical writers of that age, not less than 
r6o,ooo proprietors (who, with their families, must have made up 
more than a seventh of the whole population) derived their sub- 
sistence from Uttle freehold estates. The average income of these 
small landlords . . . was estimated at between £6o and £^0 a year. 
It was computed that the number of persons who tilled their own 
land was greater than the number of those who farmed the land of 
others." Macaulay, History of England, tenth edition, r854, vol. I, 
PP" 333-334. — ^Even in the last third of the seventh century, four- 
mths of the English people were engaged in agriculture and other 
rural occupations {op. cit., p, 4r3). — quote Macaulay for the very 
reason that, as a s^tematic falsifier of history, his tendency is to lay 
as little stress as possible upon such facts. 
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likeiivise, they obtained fuel, wood, peat, etc.* In all Euro- 
pean countries, the feudal method of production was char- 
acterised by the division of the land among the greatest 
possible number of copj'holders. The power of the feudal 
lord, like that of every sovereign, depended, not upon the 
length of his rent-roll, but upon the number of his subjects; 
and this depended upon the number of peasant proprietors 
on his estate.* Although, after the Norman conquest, the 
land of England was di^’ided into huge baronies, including, 
manj' of &em, more than 900 of the old Anglo-Saxon 
lordships each, it was bestreumwith small peasant holdings, 
only interspersed here mth the great seigneurial domains. 
Su^ conditions, in conjunction with the flourishing state 
of the towns that was characteristic of the fifteenth century, 
rendered possible the national wealth which Chancellor 
Fortescue so eloquentl}' describes in his D& laudibus legutu 
Angliae; but they excluded the possibilitj' of capitalist 
weSth. 

The prelude to the revolution which laid the foundations 
of the capitalist method of production, occurred during the 
last third of the fifteenth century and the first decades of 
the sixteenth. Great numbers of masterless proletarians 
were tluro^vn into the labour market by the break-up of 
the bands of feudal retainers, who, as Sir James Steuart 
well says: “everywhere usele^j’^ filled house and castle”. 
Although the roj^al power (its^ a product of bourgeois 
development) in its endeavour to make sovereignty absolute, 
fordbl}* hastened the break-up of these bands, this was b}' 
no means the only cause of the phenomenon. \\^at happened 

1 It must never be forgotten that even tire serf rvas not merely 
the ovnier (though a tribute-paying owner) of the plot of land apper- 
taining to his dwelling, but was al» one of the joint owners of the 
common land. Mirabean, in his account of the Prussian monarchy, 
describing the Silesian peasants under Frederick II, points out that, 
though they were serfs, they had common lands. "It has not yet 
been |X)ssible to induce the SUesians to dnide up the common lands, 
although in the new Mark, there is hardly a ^’illage where this 
diwding up has not been carried out with the utmost success." 
De la iKonarchie prussientte, London, 178S, vol. H, pp. 125-126. 

* Japan, a country where the organisation of landed property is 
strictly feudal, and where the system of petty peasant proprietorship 
is fully developed, gives us a far truer picture of the European Middle 
Ages 'than do our western history books, consisting of ai^unts 
mainly dictated by bourgeois prejudice. It is so easy to be "liberal” 
at the expense of the Middle Agesl 
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was that the great feudal lords, in defiant opposition to 
king and parliament, created a still larger, a much larger, 
proletariat by forcibly hunting the peasant off the land 
^although the peasant had the same feudal title as the baron 
himself), and by usurpation of the common lands. The 
immediate impetus to this was given in England by the 
rise of the Flemish wool manufacture, and the correspond- 
ing increase in the price of wool. The great feudal wars had 
destroyed the old feudal nobility, and the new nobles were 
children of their own age to whom money was the power of 
all powers. Their motto was the transformation of arable 
into sheep-walks. Harrison, in his Description of England, 
prefixed to Holinshed's Chronicles, tells us how the expro- 
priation of the petty peasants was ruining the country. 
"What care our great encroachers?" The habitations of the 
peasants and the cottages of the labourers were razed to 
the ground or left to decay. "If the old records of every 
manor be sought, ... it will soon appear that in some 
manors 17, 18, or 20 houses are shrunk, . . . that Eiigland 
was never less furnished with people than at the present. 
... Of cities and towns either utterly decayed or more 
than a quarter or half diminished, though some one be a 
little increased here or there; of towns pulled down for 
sheep-walks, and no more but the lordships now standing 
in them, I could say somewhat.” The complaints of these 
old chroniclers are always overdrawn, but they show 
clearly enough the impression which the revolution in the 
circumstances of production was making upon contem- 
porary minds. A comparison between the writings of 
Fortescue and those of Thomas More affords a graphic 
demonstration of the chasm between the fifteenth century 
and the sixteenth. As Thornton admirably phrases it, the 
English working class was precipitated without transition 
from the golden age into the age of iron. 

The legislative authorities were terrified by the spectacle 
of this revolution. They had not yet reached that pinnacle 
of ci^’iIisation from which the "wealth of the nations”, that 
is to say the formation of capital and the ruthless exploita- 
tion and impoverishment of the masses of the people, is 
regarded as the last word of statesmanlike wisdom. Lord 
Bacon, in his life of Henry VII, writes: "Enclosures at that 
time [1489] began to be more frequent, whereby arable 
land which could not be manured [tilled] without people 
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and families, was turned into pasture, which was easily 
rid by a few herdsmen; and tenancies for years, lives, and 
at \vill (whereupon much of the yeomanry lived), were 
turned into demesnes. This bred a decay of people, and (by 
consequence) a decay of towns, churches, tithes, and the 
like. In remedying of this inconvenience, the king's wisdom 
was admirable, and the parliament at that time . . . they 
took a course to take away depopulating endosures, and 
depopulating pasturage." By an Act of Henry VII, 1489, 
cap. 19, the destruction of all "houses of husbandiy” to 
which at least 20 acres of land belonged was forbidden. The 
law was renewed by an Act passed in the twenty-fifth year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. According to the wordmg of 
this latter, “many farms and large flocks of cattle, espedally 
of sheep, are concentrated in the hands of a few men 
whereby the rent of land has much risen and tillage has 
fallen off, churches and houses have been pulled down, and 
marvellous numbers of people have been deprived of the 
means wherewith to maintain themselves and their families”. 
The Act therefore directs the rebuilding of the decayed 
farmsteads, and Axes a proportion beUveen com land and 
pasture land, etc. An Act of 1533 dedares that some owners 
possess as many as 24,000 sheep, and restricts the number 
permissible for any one owner to 2000.* Popular complaints, 
and the legislation against the expropriation of the small 
farmers and the peasants (legislation which went on for a 
centcuy and a half), were fruitless. Bacon \mwittingly solves 
the riddle of the failure. In the twenty-ninth of his Essays, 
he writes: "The device of King Henry VII was profound 
and admirable, in making farms and houses of husbandry 
of a standard; that is, maintained with such a proportion 
of land unto them as may breed a subject to live in con- 
venient plenty', and no servile condition, and to keep the 
plough in the hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings.”* 

> In his Utopia, Thomas More says that in England, "yonr sheep, 
that -vreie 'n’ont to be so meek and tame, and so small eaters, now, 
as I hear say, be become so great devouiers.and so wild that they 
eat np and swallow down the very men themselves”. Utopia, 
Robinson's translation, Arber’s edition, London, 1S69, p. 41. 

> Bacon discloses the connexion between a free, well-to-do 
peasantry, and good infantry. "This did wonderfully concern the 
might and mannerhood of the kingdom to have farms as it were of a 
standard sufficient to maintain an able body out of penury, and did 
in efiect amortise a great part of the lands of the kingdom imto the 
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What the capitalist system required, on the other hand, 
was that the masses should be in a servile condition, 
should become the hirelings of capital; and that their means 
of labour should be transformed into capital. During this 
period of transition, the legislature tried to preserve four 
acres of land as an appurtenance of the agricultural 
labourer’s cottage, and forbade him to take lodgers into 
his cottage. In the reign of James I, Roger Crocker of Front 
Mill, was punished for having built a cottage in the manor 
of Front Mill without four acres of land as a permanent 
annex thereof. Still later, in 1638, under Charles I, a royal 
commission was appointed to eriforce the old laws, especially 
those relating to this matter of four acres of land per cottage. 
.Cromwell forbade the building of any house within four 
miles of London unless it was provided with four acres of 
land. Even in the first half of the eighteenth century, there 
were complaints when an agricultural labourer’s cottage 
was without an appurtenance of from one to two acres. 
To-day, the cottager is a lucky man if his cottage has a 
tiny plot of garden, or if he can rent one or two roods at 
a considerable distance from his dwelling. "Landlords and 
farmers’’, says Dr. Hunter, "work here hand-in-hand. A 
few acres to the cottage would make the labourers too 
independent.’’* 

hold and occupation of the yeomanry or middle people, of a condi- 
tion between gentlemen, and cottagers and peasants. . . . For it 
hath been held by the general opinion of men of best judgment in 
the wars . . . that the principal strength of an army consisteth in 
the infantry or foot. And to make good infantry it requireth men 
bred, not in a servile or indigent fashion, but in some free and 
plentiful manner. Therefore, if a State run most to noblemen and 
gentlemen, and that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but as their 
workfolk and labourers, or else mere cottagers (which are but bous’d 
beggars), you may have a good cavalry, but never good stable bands 
of foot. . . . And this is to be seen in France, and Italy, and some 
other parts abroad, where in effect all is noblesse or peasantry, . . . 
insomuch that they are inforced to employ mercenary bands of 
Switzers and the like, for their battalions of foot; whereby also it 
comes to pass that those nations have much people and few soldiers." 
The Reign of Henry VII, verbatim reprint from Kennet’s England, 
1719 edition, London, 1870, p. 308. 

» Op. cit., p. 138. — "The quantity of land assigned [in the old 
laws] would now be judged too great for labourers, and rather as 
likely to convert them into small farmers." George Roberts, The 
Social Histo^ of the People of the Southern Counties of England in 
Past Centuries, London, 1856, pp. 184-185. 
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A new and terrible impetus was given to the forcible 
expropriation of the masses of the people during the six- 
teenth century by the Reformation, and bj' its sequel, the 
pillaging of the ecclesiastical domains. At the time of the 
Reformation, the Catholic Church was, rmder feudal tenure, 
the owner of a very large proportion of English soil. The 
suppression of the monasteries, and the associated measures, 
forced their inmates into the proletariat. The estates of 
the Church were, in large measure, given to rapacious 
ro5*al favourites, or were sold at derisory prices to specula- 
tive farmers and townsmen, who hunted the copyholders 
off the land, and compacted their holdings into large estates. 
The legally guaranteed right of impoverished countrj-folk 
to a share of the tithes was tadtlj- confiscated.* "There are 
paupers everywhere!” exclaimed Queen Elizabeth after 
a journey through her kingdom. In the forty-third year of 
her reign, it was at length found necessarj’ to recognise 
pauperism officially by the le^•5•ing of a poor rate. “The 
authors of this law*seem to have been ashamed to state the 
grounds of it, for”, contrary to traditional usage, "it has 
no preamble whatever.”* By 16 Charles I, 4, the Poor Law 
was declared perpetual; and, in fact, it remained in force 
imtil 1S34, when it assumed a harsher form.3 But there were 

* “The right ot the poor to share in the tithe, is established bp 
the tenure of ancient statutes." Tuckett, op, cif., voL 11 , pp. S04- 
S05. 

‘ VTUiam Cobbett, A History of the Protestant Reformation, § 471. 

3 The characteristics of the Protestant spirit may be recognised 
from the foUoiring. In the south of England, certain landovmers 
and well-to-do fanners put their heads together and propounded 
ten questions concerning the proper interpretation of the Elizabethan 
Poor Law. These questions were sent by them to a celebrated lawyer 
of the day. Sergeant Snigge (subsequently a judge rmder James I), 
for his opinion. Here is the ninth question: "Some of the more 
wealthy farmers in the parish have devised a skilful mode by which 
all the* trouble of executing this Act [the 43rd of Elizabeth] might 
be avoided. They have proposed that we shall erect a prison in the 
parish, and then give notice to the neighbourhood, that if any 
persons are disposed to farm the poor of this parish, they do give 
in sealed proposals, on a certain day, of the lowest price at which 
they will take them off our hands; and that they will be authorised 
to roftise to any one rmless he be shut up in the aforesaid prison. 
The proposers of this plan conceive that there will be found in the 
adjoining counties, persons, who, being unwilling to labour and not 
possesring substance or credit to take a farm or ship [lordship, 
r.c. estate] so as to live without labour, may be induced to make a 
very advantageous oSer to the parish. If any of the poor perish 
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other results of the Reformation which were even more 

lasting. Ecclesiastical property had been the religious 

bulwark of the tradition^ system of land ownership. 

With the disappearance of the former, the latter became 

untenable.* 

As late as the last decades of the seventeenth century, 
the yeomanry, an independent peasantry, formed a more 
numerous class than did the farmers. Yeomen had been the 
main strength of Cromwell’s supporters, and, as even 
Macaulay admits, they had contrasted favourably with 
the dnmken country squires, and the squires’ servants, the 
country clergymen, who had to marry their masters’ cast- 
off mistresses. By about 1750, the yeomen had disappeared;* 

under the contractor’s care, the sin will lie at his door, as the parish 
will have done its duty by them. We are, however, apprehensive 
that the present Act [43id of Elizabeth] will not warrant a prudential 
measure of this kind; but you are to leam that the rest of the free- 
holders of the county, and of the adjoining county of B., will very 
readily join in instructing their members to propose an Act to enable 
the parish to contract with a person to lock up and work the poor; 
and to declare that if any person shall refuse to be so locked up and 
worked, he shall be entitled to no relief. This, it is hoped, will prevent 
persons in distress from wanting relief, and be the means of keeping 
down parishes.” R. Blakey, The History of Political Literature from 
the Earliest Times, London, 1855, vol. II, pp. 84-85. — ^In Scotland, 
the abolition of serfdom took place some centuries later than in 
England. As late as 1698, Fletcher of Saltoun, declared in the 
Scottish parliament: "The number of beggars in Scotland is reclmned 
at not less than aoo.ooo. The only remedy that I, a republican on 
principle, can suggest, is to restore the old state of serfdom, to make 
slaves of all those who are unable to provide their own subsistence.” 
— Eden, op. eft., book I, chap, i, pp. 6o-6r, writes: "The decrease of 
vilienage seems necessarily to have been t^ era of the origin of the 
poor. Manufactures and commerce are the two parente of our 
national poor.” — ^Eden, like our Scottish friend who is a republican 
on principle, makes only one mistake. What rendered the tiller of 
the soil a proletarian or a pauper was not the abolition of vilienage 
but the abolition of the landworkers’ ownership of the land. — In 
France, where the expropriation of the landworkers was carried out 
in a different way, we have the counterpart to the English Poor Law 
in the Ordinance of Moulins, 1571, and in the Edict of 1656. 

> Mr. Rogers although, at the time when he wrote his History of 
Agriculture, he was still professor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (the hotbed of Protestant orthodoxy), laid stress, in 
the preface to that work, upon the pauperisation of the masses of 
the people by the Reformation. 

• Cf. A Letter to Sir T. C. Banbury, Bart., on the High Price of 
Provisions, By a Suffolk Gentleman, Ipswich, 1795, p. 4. — ^Even the 
author of the Inquiry into the Connection between . , ., etc., London, 
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and, in the closing decades of the eighteenth century, the 
last trac« of communal o^vnership of the land followed in 
their train. We are not concerned here with the purely 
economic catises of the agricultural revolution. Our present 
interest is in the forcible means that were used to bring 
about the change. 

In the days of the Stuart restoration, the English land- 
owners carried out under due form of law a usurpation which 
upon the Continent was everywhere effected without any 
legal formalities. They abolished the feudal tenure of land, 
this meaning that they got rid of all the landoivners’ 
obligations to the State; they "indenmified'' the State by 
imposing taxes upon the peasantry and the common people 
in genei^; they established modem proprietary rights to 
estates hitherto held only upon feudal tenure; and, finally, 
they passed those Laws of Settlement which (allowing for 
certain differences between the countries) had upon the 
English landworkers the same effect that the Edict of the 
Tartar Boris Godunoff in 1587 had on the Russian peasantry'. 

The "glorious revolution” installed in power, not only 
William of Orange,* but also the territorial and capitalist 
appropriators of surplus value. These gentry inaugurated 
the new era by a vast extension of the scale on which the 
robbery of State lands had hitherto been conducted. 
Domains were given away, sold at knock-down prices, or 
even armexed to private estates by direct usurpation.* All 

1773, a fanatical defender of large-scale farming, writes on p. 133; 
"I most lament the loss of our yeomanry, that set of men who rc^ly 
kept up the independence of tlm nation ; and sorry I am to see their 
lands now in the hands of monopolising lords, tenanted out to small 
farmers, who hold their leases on such conditions as to be little 
better than vassals ready to attend a summons on every mischievous 
occasion." 

< As to the private moral character of this bourgeois hero, read the 
following: "The large grant of lands in Ireland to Lady Orkney, in 
1695, is a public instsmce of the King’s affection, and the lady's 
influence. . . . Lady Orlmey's endearing ofBces are supposed to 
have been — ^foeda labiorum ministeria" [the dishonourable office of 
the lips]. No. 4224 in the Sloane Mannscript Collection at the British 
Museum. The manuscript is entitled. The Character and Behaviour 
of King William, Sunderland, etc., as represented in original letters 
to the Duhe of Shrewsbury, from Somers, Halifax, Oxford, Secretary 
J'emon, etc. — ^It is full of curious items of information. 

* "The illegal alienation of the crown estates, partly by sale and 
partly by gift, is a scandalous chapter in English history ... a 
gigantic fraud on the nation." F. ^V. Newman, Lectures on Political 
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this was done without the slightest regatd for legal etiquette. 
The princely estates of the modem English oligarchy 
consist of the crown lands thus fraudulently appropriated, 
together with the stolen ecclesiastical domains (in so far 
as these were not lost once more during the republican 
revolution).* Bourgeois capitalists facilitated the operation; 
among their reasons for this being that they wanted land 
to become an ordinary article of commerce, that they wanted 
the field of large-scale agriculture to be extended, that they 
wanted the supply of masterless proletarians to be increased, 
and so on. Furthermore, the new landed aristocraqr was 
the natural ally of the new bankocracy, of the recently 
Wched high finance, and of the great industrialists (who 
at this time were ardent supporters of protective tai^s). 
The English bourgeoisie acted with the same keen eye to 
its own interest as did the Swedish burghers who, for their 
part, reversing the process, worked hand-in-hand with 
their economic allies, the peasants, helping the kings to get 
back the crown lands from the oligarchy by force. This 
took place from 1604 onwards, under Charles X and 
Charles XI. 

Communal property (to be clearly distinguished from the 
State property we have just been talking about) was an 
old Teutonic institution which lived on under cover of 
feudalism. We have seen how the forcible seizure of the 
common lands, accompanied for the most part by the 
transformation of arable into pasture, began in the fifteenth 
century and lasted on into the sixteenth. But at that time 
the process was effected by individual acts of violence 
against which the legislature fought, though vainly, for 
a hundred and fifty years. The advance that had been made 
in the eighteenth century is shown in this, that the law 
itself now became the instrument by which the theft of 
the people’s land was achieved, although the great farmers 
continued to use their petty private methods in addition.* 

Economy, London, 1851, pp. 129-130. — pTote added by Engels to 
the fourth edition. For details as to how the present great landed 
profirietois of England came into their possessions see Our Old 
Nobility, by Noblesse Oblige (Howard Evans), London, 1879.] 

< Read, for instance, Edmund Burke's pamphlet concerning the 
ducal house of Bedford, whose offshoot was Lo:^ John Russell, “the 
tomtit of liberalism". 

• “The farmers forbid cottagers to keep any living creatures 
besides themselves and diildren, under the pretence that ii they 
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The parliamentary form of this robbery was to pass 
Acts for the enclosure of commons; in other words, decrees 
whereby the great landowmers made a present to themselves 
of the people’s land, which thus became their own private 
property. The laws were decrees expropriating the people. 
Sir F. Si. Eden, although by*a specious piece of special 
pleading he tries to represent communal property as the 
pri\TLte property of the great landlords who had taken the 
place of the feudal lords, refuted his onn aigument when 
he went on to demand a “general Act of Parliament for the 
enclosure of commons”, thereby admitting that a parliamen- 
tary coup d’etat was necessary for the transformation of 
common land into private property'. In like manner, he 
contradicted himself by demanding that the legislature 
should compensate the expropriated poor.* 

WTiile the place of the independent yeomen was taken 
by tenants-at-wUl (small farmers, subject to one year’s 
notice, a servile crowd dependent upon riie arbitrary whims 
of their landlords), a s3'stematic seizure of communal 
landed property helped, side by side with the theft of the 
State domains, to swell the size of those great farms which, 
in the eighteenth century, were called “capital farms”* or 
“mercliant fanns ”,3 and to “set the countr^olk at liberty” 
as a proletariat for the uses of industry. 

Nevertheless, the eighteenth century was not yet prepared 
to accept as wholeheartedly as did the nineteenth, that, in 
such a system, national wealth must be based upon the 
poverty of the people. For this reason, there was carried 
on in the economic literature of the day a vigorous polemic 
against the “enclostire of commons”. From the abundant 
material at my disposal, I shall give a few extracts 

keep anv beasts or poultr}' they will steal from the farmers’ barns 
for their support; they also say, keep the cottagers poor, and you will 
keep them mdustrious, etc. But the real fact, I believe, is that the 
fanners may haw the whole right of common to themselves.” A 
Political Inquiry into the Consequences of Enclosing Waste Lands, 
London. 17S5, 5. 75. 

* Eden, op. cit., preface. 

> The term "capital farms” will be found in Two Letters on the 
Flour Trade and the Dearness of Com, by a Person in Business, 
London, 1767, pp. 19 and ao. 

3 The term "merdiant farms” will be found in An Inquiry into 
the Causes of the Present High Prices of Provisions, London, 1767, 
p. II, note. This excellent work, published anonymously, was 
written by the Rev. Nathaniel Forster, 
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that ^vill throw a strong light on the circumstances of 

the time. 

"In several parishes of Hertfordshire", says an indignant 
writer, "twenty-four farms, numbering on the average 50 
to 150 acres, have been melted up into three farms.”* 
Again: "In Northamptonshire and Leicestershire, the 
enclosure of common lands has taken place on a very 
large scale, and most of the new lordships resulting 
from the enclosure have been turned into pasturage, in 
consequence of which many lordships have not now 50 
acres ploughed yearly, in which 1500 were ploughed 
formerly. The ruins of former dwelling houses, bams, 
stables, etc.”, are the sole traces of the former inhabitants. 
"A hundred houses and families have in some open-field 
villages . . . dwindled to eight or ten. . . . The land- 
holders in most parishes that have been enclosed only 
^teen or twenty years, are very few in comparison of the 
numbers who occupied them in their open-field state. It 
is no uncommon thing for four or five wealthy graziers 
to engross a large endosed lordship which was before in 
the hands of twenty or thirty farmers, and as many smaller 
tenants and proprietors. All these are hereby thrown out 
of their livings with their families and many other families 
who were cluefly employed and supported by them.”* It 
was not only waste land that was thus enclosed. In many 
cases land held in common, or rented by individuals from 
the community, was annexed by neighbouring great land- 
lords. "I have here in view enclosures of open fields and 
lands already improved. It is acknowledged by even the 
writers in defence of enclosures that these diminished 
villages increased the monopolies of farms, raised the prices 
of provisions, and produce depopulation; . . . and even 
the enclosure of waste lands (as now carried on) bears hard 
on the poor, by depriving them of a part of their subsistence, 
and only goes towards increasing fsurms already too large .”3 
Price speaks of "a multitude of little proprietors and tenants, 

* Thomas Wright, A Short Address to the Public on the Monopoly 
of Large Farms, 1779, pp. 2-3. 

> The Rev. Stephen Addington, Inquiry into the Reasons for or 
against enclosing Open Fields, London, 1772, pp. 37 and 43, passim. 

3 Dr. R. Price, op. cii., vol. II, p. 155. — ^Read Forster, Addington, 
Kent, Price, and James Anderson, comparing their accounts with 
the sycophantic prattle of McCulloch in his catalogue, TheLiteraiure 
of Political Economy, London, 1845. 
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who maintain themsdves and families by the produce of 
the ground they occupy by sheep kept on a common, by 
poult^, hogs, etc., and who tiierefore will have little 
occasion to purchase any of the means of subsistence”. 
Such are the "little farmers” to which he refers in the 
next quotation, “^^'hen this land gets into the hands of a 
few great farmers, the consequence must be that the little 
farmers ■n'ill be converted into a body of men who earn 
their subsistence bj* working for others, and who will be 
under a necessity of going to market for all they want. . . . 
There will, perhaps, be more labour, because there will be 
more compulsion to it. . . . Towns and manufacturers 
will increase, because more will be driven to them in quest 
of places and emplojmient. This is the way in which the 
engrossing of farms naturally operates. And this is the way 
in which, for many years, it has been actually operating 
in this kingdom.”^ He sums up the effect of the enclosures 
in the following terms: “Upon the whole, the circumstances 
of the lower ranks of men are altered in almost every respect, 
for the worse. From little occupiers of land, they are reduced 
to the state of daj* labourers and hirelings; and, at the same 
time, their subsistence in that state has become more 
difn mlt.”- In fact, the usurpation of the common lands 

» Price, op. cit., p. 147. 

- Op. di., p. 159. — \Ve are reminded of ancient Rome. "The rich 
had got possession of the greater part of the undivided land. They 
trusted in the condirions of the time, that these possessions would 
not be again taken from them, and bought, therefore, some of the 
pieces of "land lying near theirs, and belonging to the poor, with the 
acquiescence of their owners, and took some by force, so that they 
now were cultivating widely extended domains, instead of isolated 
fields. Then they employed slaves in agriculture and cattle breeding, 
because freemen would have been taken from labour for military 
service. The possession of slaves brought them great gain, inasmuch 
as these, on account of their immunity from military service, could 
freely multiplv and have a multitude of children. Thus the powerful 
men'drew all wealth to themseh'es, and all the land swarmed with 
slaves. The Italians, on the other hand, were always decreasing in 
number, destroyed as they were by poverty, taxes, and military 
service. £ven when times of peace c am e, they were doomed to 
complete inactivity, because riie rich were in possession of the soil, 
and used slaves instead of free men in the tilling of it." Appian, 
Civil n'cw. I, 7. The foregoing passage refers to the time prior to 
the licinian laws. Military service, which greatly hastened the 
ruin of the Roman plebeians, was likewise the chief means by 
which Charlemagne furthered, by forcing-house methods, the 
transformation of free German pea^nts into serfs and bondsmen, 
n — ^-55 
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and the accompanying revolution in agriculture had so 
disastrous an effect upon the agricultural labourers that, 
as Eden himself tells us, between 1765 and 1780 their wages 
began to fall below the minimum necessary for subsistence, 
so that a supplement had to be given them in the form of 
Poor Law relief. Their wages, he writes, "were not more 
than enough for the absolute necessaries of life”. 

Now let us turn, for a moment, to consider the words of 
one who defended enclosures and was an opponent of Dr. 
Price. "Nor is it a consequence that there must be depopula- 
tion, because men are not seen wasting their labour in the 
open field. ... If, by converting the little farmers into a 
body of men who must work for others, more labour is 
produced, it is an advantage which the nation* should wish 
for; the produce being greater when their joint labours are 
employed on one farm, there will be a surplus for manu- 
factures, and by this means manufactures, one of the mines 
of the nation, will increase in proportion to the quantity 
of com produced.”* 

The stoical calm unth which the political economist 
contemplates the most shameless violation of the "sacred 
rights of property” and the perpetration of the crudest acts 
of violence against persons (when these things are essential 
to establish the foundations of the capitalist method of 
production) can be studied, for instance, in the person of 
Sir F, M. Eden, philanthropist though he be, and tory to boot. 
The whole series of thefts, outrages, and tribulations that 
accompanied the forcible expropriation of the people in the 
period that lasted from the end of the fifteenth century to 
the end of the eighteenth, lead him only to the comforting 
conclusion: "The due proportion between arable land and 
pasture had to be established. During the whole of the 
fourteenth and the greater part of the fifteenth century, 
there was one acre of pasture to two, three, and even four 

* The nation to which, of course, the "converted" little farmers 
must therefore be supposed not to belong I 

* An Inquiry into the Connexion between the Present Prices of 
Provisions, etc., pp. 124 and 129.— The following quotation though 
written from the opposite standpoint, reinforces the statements 
of the writer of An Inquiry, etc.-, "Working men are driven from 
their cottages, and forced into the towns to seek for employ- 
ment; but then a larger surplus is obtained, and thus capital is 
augmented." The Perils of the Nation, second edition, London, 1848, 
p. 14. 
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of arable land. About the middle of the sixteenth century', 
the proportion was changed to two acres of pasture to two 
of arable; later on, two acres of pasture to one of arable; 
until at last the just proportion of three acres of pasture to 
one of arable land was obtained.” 

In the nineteenth century, the mere memory of the 
connexion between the landworkers and communal property 
had, of course, faded away. To say nothing of more recent 
times, did the countryfolk ever get a farthing’s worth of 
compensation for the 3,511,770 acieas of common land 
stolen from them between iSoi and 1831, and, in due form 
of law, presented b}' the landlords to the lamdlords? 

The last great act of expropriation, the last stage in the 
divorce of the agriculttiral population from the soil, has 
taken the form of what is called the clearing of estates, that 
is to saj' the sweeping of men off them. All the English 
methods hitherto considered, culminated in this “clearing”. 
As we saw in the description of modem conditions given in 
a former chapter, when there are no more independent 
peasants to get rid of, the "clearing” of cottages begins, 
so that the agricultural workers cannot find upon the soil 
they tin the fr agment of space requisite for their own hous- 
ing. What the “clearing of estates” reaUy signifies can be 
fully realised only by a studj' of the promised land of modem 
romantic literature, the Highlands of Scotland. There the 
process is distinguished by its systematic character, by the 
grand scale on which it is carried out. ^^^lereas in Ireland 
the landlords have gone so far as to sweep away several 
^'i[lages at a time, in Scotland areas as large as German 
principalities are dealt with at one blow. Another special 
characteristic of the “clearing of estates” in Scotland is 
constituted by the peculiar form of propertj' under which 
the embezzled lands used to be held. 

The Highland Gaels were organised in clans, each of 
which was the o\vner of the land on which it was settled. 
The representative of the clan, the chief or “great man”, 
was but the titular owner of this land, just as the reigning 
Queen of England is the titular owner of all the nation^ 
soil, ^^^len the English government succeeded in putting 
an end to the continual internecine wars waged by these 
“great men” one against another, and in stopping their 
perpetual inroads into the Lowlands, it must not be sup- 
posed that the chiefs thereupon abandoned their time- 
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honoured trade of robbery. The trade continued, though in 
a changed form. On their own authority, they converted 
their titular ownership into an absolute right of private 
property; and as this procedure encotmtered resistance from 
the cl ansmen , the chiefs decided to drive the latter out by 
open force. "A king of England might as well claim to drive 
his subjects into the sea”, says Professor Newman.* This 
revolution, which began in Scotland after the last attempt 
of the Stuart Pretender, can be followed in its early phases 
in the writings of Sir James Steuart* and James Anderson.3 
In the eighteenth century, the Gaels who were hunted off 
the land were simultaneously forbidden to emigrate, the 
object being to irive them by force into Glasgow and other 
manufacturing towns.4 For an example of the methods 
that prevail in the nineteenth century,s it will be enough to 

» Op. cit., p. 132. 

> Steuart says: "If you compare the rent of these lands" [he 
erroneously includes in this economic category the tribute of the 
taskmen to the clan chief] "with the extent, it appears very small. 
If you compare it with the numbers fed upon the farm, you will find 
that an estate in the Highlands maintains, jperhaps, ten times as 
many people as another of the same value in a good and fertile 
province.” Op. dt., vol. I„ chap. 16, 104. 

3 Observations on the Means of Exciting a Spirit of National In- 
dustn, etc., Edinburgh, 1777. 

4 In x86o, those who had been expropriated were ordered to 
Canada under false pretences. Some of &em took refuge in the 
mountains, and in the western isles. Pursued by the police, they 
had a skirmish with these, and escaped. 

5 "In the Highlands of Scotland, the ancient state of property is 
daily subverted. . . . The landlord, without regard to the hereditary 
tenant . . . now offers his land to the highest bidder, who, if he is 
an improver, instantly adopts a new system of cultivation. The 
land, formerly overspread with small tenants or labourers, was 
peopled in proportion to its produce, but, under the new system of 
improved cultivation and increased rents, the largest possible 
produce is obtained at the least possible expense : and the useless 
hands being, with this view, removed, the population is reduced, 
not to what the land will maintain, but to what it will employ. The 
dispossessed tenants either seek a subsistence in the neighbouring 
towns, . . ." David Buchanan, Observations on, etc., Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Edinburgh, 1814, vol. IV, p. 144. — ^"The Scotch 
grandees dispossessed families as they would grub up coppicewood, 
and they treated villages and their people as Indians harassed by 
wild beasts do, in their vengeance, a jungle with tigers. Man is 
bartered for a fleece or a carcase of mutton, nay, held cheaper. . . . 
ViTiy, how much worse is it than the intention of the Moguls, who, 
when they had broken into the northern provinces of China, pro- 
posed in council to exterminate the inhabitants and convert the 
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describe the "clearings” made by the duchess of Sutherland. 
This person, being well informed with regard to matters 
economic, determined, immediately upon entering into her 
government, to effect a radical cure and to convert into a 
sheep-walk the whole county, whose population, by the 
application of similar methods in the past, had already been 
reduced to 15,000. During the years 1814-1820 these 
i5>ooo inhabitants, about 3000 faiiulies in all, were syste- 
matically hunted away and extirpated. All their villages 
were destroyed and burned, all their tilled fields were 
converted into pasture. British soldiers were placed at 
Her Grace's disposal for carrying out these measures, and 
the redcoats came to blows with the natives. One old 
woman perished in the flames of her cottage, refusing to 
leave it. Thus did the duchess gain possession of 794,000 
acres of land, which had from time immemorial belonged 
to the dan. She assigned to the evicted inhabitants about 
6000 acres by the seashore, this amounting to two acres 
per family. The area in question had hitherto lain waste, 
bringing in no return to the inhabitants. The duchess, in 
the goodness of her heart, actually went so far as to let 
this land to the clansmen at an average rent of 2s. fid. per 
acre, payable by those who for centuries had shed their 
blood for her family. The whole of the stolen danlands, 
she divided into 29 huge sheep-farms, each inhabited by 
one family, usually consisting of imported English farm 
servants. By the year 1825, the 15,000 Gaels had been 
replaced by 131,000 sheep. The remnant of the aborigines, 
outcasts on the seashore, were trying to gain a living as 
fishermen. They had become amphibians, living, as an 
English writer says, half on land and half on the water, 
and withal only half living on both.* 

land into pastuie. This proposal many Highland proprietois have 
effected in their own country against their own^ countr^en." 
George Ensor, An Inquiry concerning the Population of Nations, 
London, i8i8, pp. 215-216. 

< When the present duchess of Sutherland entertained Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, the authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin, with great 
magnificence in London (Her Grace wished to show her sympathy 
with the negro slaves of the American republic, a s^pathy that 
she prudently forgot, like her fellow aristocrats, during the Civil 
War, when aU the "noble" English hearts were filled witt affection 
for tte slaveowners), I published in the "New York Tribune" the 
facts about the Sutherland slaves. (Some of my information was 
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But the brave Gaels had to pay even dearer for their 
romantic idolisation of the "great men” of the clan. The 
smell of the fish reached the nostrils of these great men. 
They scented profit, and leased the seashore to the whole- 
sale fish dealers of London. For the second time the Gaels 
were hunted out.* 

In the end, however, part of the sheep-walks were turned 
into deer-forests. Every one knows that there are no real 
forests in England. In that country, the deer in the parks 
of the great are domestic cattle, as fat as London aldermen. 
Scotland, therefore, is the last refuge of the "noble jjassion”. 
Here is what Somers tells us about the matter in 1848: 
"In the Highlands, new forests are springing up like mush- 
rooms. Here, on one side of Gaick, you have the new forest 
of Glenfeshie; and there on the other you have the new 
forest of Ardverikie. In the same line you have the Black 
Mount, an immense waste also recently erected. From 
east to west — ^from the neighbourhood of Aberdeen to the 
crags of Oban — ^you have now a continuous line of forests ; 
while in other parts of the Highlands there are the new forests 
of Loch Archaig, Glengarry, Glenmoriston, etc. Sheep were 
introduced into glens which had been the seats of communi- 
ties of small farmers; and the latter were driven to seek 
subsistence on coarser and more sterile tracks of soil. Now 
deer are supplanting sheep; and these are once more dis- 
possessing the small tenants, who will necessarily be driven 
down upon still coarser land and to more grinding penury. 
Deer-forests* and the people cannot co-exist. One or other 
of the two must yield. Let the forests be increased in number 
and extent during the next quarter of a century, as they 
have been in the last, and the Gaels vdll perish from 
their native soil. . . . This movement among the Highland 

taken from H. C. Carey's book. The Slave Trade, London, 1853, 
pp. 202-203.) The article was reprinted in a Scottish newspaper, 
and led to a pretty dispute between this journal and tiie sycophants 
of the Sutherlands. 

> Interesting details on this fish trade will be found in Mr. David 
Urquhart’s "Portfolio”, new series. — Nassau W, Senior, in the 
posthumous work from which I have already quoted, describes 
"the proceedings in Sutherlandshiie” as "one of the most beneficent 
clearings since the memory of man”. 

> The "deer-forests" of Scotland do not contain a single tree. 
The sheep are driven off the naked hills, deer are driven in, and 
then the place is called a "deer-forest". No real afforestation] 
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proprietors is with some a matter of ambition, . . . wth 
some, love of sport, . . while others, of a more practical 
cast, follow the trade in deer \rith an eye solely to profit. 
For it is a fact, that a mountain range laid out in forest is, 
in many cases, more profitable to the proprietor than when 
let as a sheep-walk. . . . The huntsman who wants a deer- 
forest limits his offers by no other calculation than the 
extent of his purse. . . . Sufferings have been inflicted 
in the Highlands scarcely less severe than those occasioned 
by the policy of the Norman longs. Deer have received 
extended ranges, while men have been himted wthin a 
narrower and still narrower circle. . . . One after one 
the liberties of the people have been cloven down. . . . 
And the oppressions are daily on the increase. . . . The 
clearance and dispersion of the people is pursued by the 
proprietors as a settled principle, as an agricultural necessity, 
just as trees and brushwood are cleared from the wastes of 
America or Australia; and the operation goes on in a quiet, 
business-like way.”* 

> Robert Somers, Letters from the Highlands, or the Famine of 
1S47, London. 1848, pp. 12-28. passim. These letters originally 
appeared in the "Times". I need hardly say that the English econo- 
mists ascribed the famine from which the Gaels sufiered in 1847 to 
overpopulation. At any rate, the inhabitants were pressing on their 
food supply. The "clearing of estates", or as it is called in Germany, 
"Bauemlegen" [see above, footnote, p. 460] was carried on in 
Germany with especial vigour after the Thirty Years War. and, as 
late as r7go, led to peasant revolts in Electoral Saxony. Above all, 
this "clearing of the land" was pushed to an extreme in eastern 
Germany. In roost of the provinces of Prussia. Frederick II was the 
first to secure the right of property for the peasants. After the 
conquest of Silesia, he compelled the landlords to rebuild the cot- 
tages, the bams, etc., and to equip the peasant farms with cattle 
and farming implements. He needed soldiers for his army and 
taxpayers for his exchequer. But how cheerful, in other respects, the 
peasant's life was under Frederick’s financial mismanagement, and 
under a government that was a hotch-potch of despotic, bureau- 
cracy, and feudalism, may be learned from the following passage, 
written by Frederick's admirer. Mirabeau: "Flax, then, is one of 
the main sources of wealth for the cultivator in the north of Ger- 
many. Unfortunately for the human race, it is nothing better than 
an expedient to ward oS poverty, for it cannot be considered a 
means towards wellbeing. Direct taxes, forced labour, sendtude of 
various kinds, combine to crush the German agriculturist, who 
must in addition pay indirect taxes upon everything that he buys. 
... To heap min upon min, he dares not sell his products where 
and how he pleases; he dares not buy whatever he needs from 
traders who could supply it at the lowest price. All these causes 
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The spoliation of the property of the Church, the fraudu- 
lent alienation of the State domains, the theft of the common 
lands, the transformation of feudal property and clan 
property into modem private property (a usurpation effected 

gradually drag him down to ruin, and he would be quite unable to 
pay the direct taxes unless he had recourse to the spinning>whcei. 
This offers him a way out of his difficulties, providing as it does 
useful occupation for his wife, his children, his farm servants, his 
labourers, and himself. But how pitiful is his life, even with this aid ! 
In summer he works like a galley slave, tilling the ground and 
reaping: he goes to bed at 9 in the evening and rises at 2 in the 
morning, for thus only can he get through his day's work. In winter, 
he ought to restore his energies by a prolonged rest; bnt he would 
lack grain for the bread that be eats and for the sowing of next 
year's crops, if he were to sell all that he would have to sell in order 
to raise enough money to pay the taxes. He must spin that he may 
fill this gap, . . . and must be diligent about the business. In ^vinter, 
therefore, the peasant goes to l]«d at midnight or at one in the 
morning and rises at 5 or 6; or else he goes to bed at 9 and rises at 
2 : doing so every day of his life except Sunday. So much work and 
so little sleep wear people out, and that is why men and women 
alike grow old far more quickly in the country than in the town." 
Op. tit., vol III, pp. 212 et seq. — Note added to the second edition. 
In April 1866, eighteen years after the publication of the work of 
Robert Somers from which I quoted in the text. Professor Leone 
Levi gave a lecture before the Society of Arts on the conversion of 
sheep-walks into deer-forests. Here is his description of the growing 
devastation of the Scottish Highlands: "Depopulation and trans- 
formation into sbecp-wallcs were the most convenient means for 
getting an income without expenditure. ... A deer-forest in place 
of a sheep-walk was a common change in the Highlands. The land- 
owners turned out the sheep as they once turned out the men from 
their estates, and welcomed the new tenants — the wild beasts and 
the feathered birds. One can walk from the Earl of Dalhousie’s 
estates in Forfarshire to John o'Groats, without ever leaving forest 
land. ... In many of these woods the fox, the wild cat, the marten, 
the polecat, the weasel, and the Alpine bare are common; whilst 
the rabbit, the squirrel, and the rat have lately made their way 
into the country. Immense tracts of land, much of wMch is described 
in the statistical account of Scotland as having a pasturage in rich- 
ness and extent of a very superior description, are thus shut out from 
all cultivation and improvement, and are solely devoted to the 
sport of a few persons for a very brief period of the year." — From 
tile "Economist" of June 2, 1866 , 1 cull the following: "Amongst the 
items of news in a Scotch paper of last week, we read, . . . ‘One of 
the finest sheep-farms in Sntherlmjdshire, for which a rent of ;£i200 
a year was recently offered, on the expiry of the existing lease this 
year, is to be converted into a deer-forest'. Here we see the modem 
instincts of feudalism . . . operating pretty much as they did when 
the Norman Conqueror . , . destroyed 36 villages to create the 
New Forest, . . . Two millions of acres . , . totally laid waste, 
embracing within their area some of the most fertile lands of Scotland. 
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by a S3retem of ruthless terrorism) — ^these were the idyllic 
methods of primary accumulation. They cleared the ground 
for capitalist agriculture, made the land part and parcel 
of capital, while providing for the needs of urban industry' 
the requisite supply of masterless proletarians. 

3. Savage Legisl.atiok against the Expropriated 
FROM THE End of the Fifteenth Century onwards. 
Acts of Parliament to Force down Wages. 

A masterless proletariat had been created by the brealdng- 
up of the bands of feudal retainers, and by successive acts 
of forcible expropriation of the land. But it was impossible 
that those w’ho had been thus hunted ofi the land could be 
absorbed bj' the rising system of manufacture as quickly 
as they were "set free”. Nor could those who were suddenly 
removed out of their customary surroundings and hurled 
into new ones, be expected, all in a moment, to submit 
themselves to the discipline of their new condition. Large 
numbers of them became beggars, thieves, and vagabonds; 
in part from inclination, but far more often under pressure 
of circumstances. In the end of the fifteenth century, and 
throughout the sixteenth, there were enacted all over 
western Europe cruel laws against ^’agranc5^ The ancestors 
of the present working class were punished for becoming 
vagabonds and paupers, although the condition of vaga- 
bondage and pauperism had been forced on them. The 
legislature treated them as "voluntary” criminals, on the 
assumption that it rested with them to go on working 
under conditions that had ceased to exist. 

The natural grass of Glen Tilt was among the most nutritive in the 
county of Perth. The deer-forest of Ben Anlder was by far the best 
grazing ground in the wide district of Badenoch; a part of the Black 
Mount forest was the best pasture for black-faced sheep in Scotland. 
Some idea of the groxmd laid waste for purely sporting purposes in 
Scotland may be formed from the fact that it embraced an area 
larger than die whole countj* of Perth. The resources of the forest 
of Ben Aulder might give some idea of the loss sustained from the 
forced desolations. The grocnd would pasture 15,000 sheep, and as 
it was not more than one-tlurtieth part of the old forest ground in 
Scotland ... it might, etc. . . . .Adi that forest land is as totally 
unproductive. ... It might ttius as well have been submerged 
under the waters of the German Ocean. . . . Such extemporised 
wildernesses or deserts ought to be put down by the decided inter- 
ference of the legislature." 
n — ^•k ^9 
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In England, this sort of lepslation began during the 
reign of Henry VII. 

Then, under Henry VIII, came the Act of 1530. Beggars 
who were old and were unable to work were to be granted 
a beggars' licence. On the other hand, there were whipping 
and imprisonment for sturdy vagabonds. They were to be 
tied to the cart-tail and whipped until the blood streamed 
from their bodies; then to swear an oath to go back to their 
birthplace or to where they had lived during the last three 
years and "to put themselves to labour". What grim 
irony! By the Act of 27 Henry VIII, the former statute 
was renewed, being strengthened by additional clauses. 

In case of a second arrest for vagrancy, the whipping was • 
to be repeated, and half of one of the offender's ears to be 
sliced off. A person convicted of a third offence was to be 
executed as a hardened criminal and an enemy of the 
common weal. 

Then Edward VI came to the throne. The statute passed 
in 1547, first year of his reign, declares that if any one 
refuses to work he will be assigned as a slave to the person 
who has denounced him as an idler. The master shall feed 
his slave on bread and water, weak broth, and such refuse 
meat as he thinks fit. He is entitled to force the slave to do 
any work, no matter how disgusting, using whip and 
chain. Should a slave absent himself for a fortnight without 
leave, the offender is to be condemned to slavery for life, 
and is to be branded on forehead or back with the letter 
S. If he should run away thrice, he is to be executed as a 
felon. The master can him, bequeath him, let Mm out 
on Mre as a slave, like any other personal chattel or brute 
beast. If the slaves conspire against their masters, again 
execution is the punishment. Justices of the peace, on 
information, are to hunt the rascals down. If it happens 
that a vagabond has been idling anywhere for three days, 
he is to be sent to his birthplace, then branded on the chest 
with a V, and thereafter he is to be set to work in chains 
upon the roads, or at some other labour. Should a vagrant 
give a false birthplace, then he is to become the life-long 
slave of tMs place, its inhabitants,- or its corporation, and 
to be branded with an S. All persons have the right to take 
away a v^abond's children and to keep them as apprentices, 
the lads until the age of 24, the girls until the age of 20. 
Should they run away, these young persons are to become 
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the slaves of their masters until the attainment of the 
before-mentioned age. The masters can put them in irons 
or whip them, etc., if they please. Every master can have 
an iron ring welded round the neck, the arms, or the legs 
of his slave for better recognition, and for safekeeping.* 
The last part of this statute provides that certain poor 
people ma}’’ be emplo5'ed by a place or b}* persons who are 
u*illmg to give them food and drink and to find them work. 
Under the name of "roundsmen”, parish slaves, of this 
kind were kept in England until far on into the nineteenth 
centmy. 

Next take an Act passed in 1572, during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Unlicensed beggars over 14 years of age are to 
be severely flowed, and branded on the left ear, unless some- 
one will take them into service for two years. In case of a 
repetition of the offence, if they are over 18, the}* are to be 
executed, unless some one will take them into servdce for 
two years. For a third offence, they axe to be executed 
without mere}' as felons. Similar statutes: iS Elizabeth 
(cap. 13); and another of 1597.* 

« The author of the Essay on Trade, 1770, writes; “In the reign of 
Edward indeed, the English seem to have set. in good earnest, 
about encouraging manufactures and employing the poor. This we 
learn from a remarkable statute which runs uius: 'That all ^'agrants 
shall be branded, etc.' " Op. cif., p. 3. 

' Thomas hlore writes in his Utopia'. "Thus it comes to pass that 
a greedy and insatiable cormorant and very plague of his native 
country, may compass about and enclose many thousand acres of 
ground together within one pale or hedge, tiie husbandmen be 
thrust out of their own, or else, either by cunning and fraud, or by 
^'iolent oppression, they be put besides it. or by wrongs and in- 
juries they be so wearied that they be compelled to sell by one 
means, therefore, or by other, eider by hook or crook, they must 
needs depart away, ■poor, silly, wretched souls, men, women, hus- 
bands, wives, fathWless children, widows, woeful mothers with their 
young babes, and their whole household, small in substance, and 
much in number, as husbandry reqniieth many hands. Always they 
trudge, I say, out of their known, accustomed houses, finding no 
place to rest*in. All their household stuff, which is very little worth, 
though it might well abide the sale, yet being suddenly thrust out, 
they be constrained to sell it for a thing of naught. And when they 
hatn wandered abroad till that be spent, what can they then else 
do but steal, and then justly, pardie. be hanged, or else go about 
begging. And yet then also' they be cast in prison as vagabonds 
because they go about and work not; whom no man will set a work 
though they never so willingly proffer themselves thereto.” — Of 
these poor fugitives of whom Thomas More says that they were 
forced to thieve, "7200 great and petty thieves were put to death” 
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possible shall be concentrated at one pole of society in the 
shape of capital, while at the other pole are grouped masses 
of persons who have nothing to sell but their labour power. 
It does not siiffice that these masses shall be forced to sell 
themselves "voluntarily”. In the course of capitalist pro- 
duction, there comes into emstence a working class winch, 
by education, tradition, and custom, is induced to regard 
the demands of this method of production as self-evident 
laws of nature. The organisation of the fully developed 
capitalist process of production breaks down all resistance. 
The continuous formation of a relative surplus population 
keeps the law of the supply and demand of labour, and 
therefore the wages of labour, in a rut which is accordant 
with capital's need for self-expansion. Finall}', the dailj' 
compulsion of economic relations completes the subjugation 
of the worker to the capitalist. The direct use of force, 
apart from economic conditions, goes on, of comrse, from 
time to time, but has novr become exceptional. In the 
ordinarj' course of events, the worker can be left to the 
"natural laws of production”, this meaning that he can be 
left to his dependence on capital — a dependence arising 
out of, and guaranteed in perpetuity by, the conditions of 
production themselves. It is otherwise in the early daj's of 
capitalist production. Then the rising bourgeoisie needs and 
uses the State authority to "regulate” wages, to restrict 
them within the limits suitable for the malong of surplus 
value, to lengthen the working daj', and to keep the worker 
in a proper condition of dependence. This is an essential 
element of what is termed primary accumulation. 

The class of wage workers, which came into existence 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century, formed at 
that time and during the next century only a very small 
part of the population, and a part whose position was 
safeguarded by the existence of independent peasant 
agriculture in the rural districts, and by that of the craft 
g^ds in the towns. Neither in the towns nor in the country- 
side \vas there a marked social difference between master 
and man. The subordination of labour to capital was purely 
formal^ this meaning that the method of production had 
not yet assumed a spedfically capitalist character. The 
variable element of capital predominated greatly over the 
constant element. The demand for wage labour, therefore, 
grew quickly whenever accumulation of capital occurred. 
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whereas the supply of wage labour grew but slowly to 

satisfy this demand. A considerable proportion of the 

national product, which at a later date became transformed 

into the fund for capitalist accumulation, still passed, in. 

those early days, into the fund for the consumption of the 

workers. 

Legislation concerning wage labour, primarily designed 
to favour the exploitation of the worker, and, as time 
passed, remaining invariably hostile towards him,* was 
inaugurated in England by the Statute of Labourers passed 
in 1349, during the reign of Edward III. Corresponding 
thereto, in France, we have the ordinances of 1350, issued 
in the name of King John. English and French legisla- 
tion run a parallel course, and are identical in tenor. In so 
far as the aim of these labour statutes was to enforce a 
lengthening of the working day, I have already discussed 
the matter m the fifth section of Chapter Eight, and need not 
return to it now. 

The Statute of Labourers was passed at the urgent instance 
of the House of Commons. A tory writer says naively; 

' 'Formerly the poor demanded such high wages as to threaten 
industry and wealth. Next, their wages are so low as to 
threaten industry and wealth equally, and perhaps more, 
but in another way.”* A tariff of wages was fixed by law 
for town and country, for piece-work and day-work. 
Agricultural labourers were to hire themselves out by the 
year; urban workers were to make their arrangements "in 
open market”. It was forbidden under pain of imprison- 
ment to pay higher wages than those prescribed by statute, 
and the acceptance of higher wages was punished still more 
severely. [So also in Sections 18 and 19 of the Statute of 
Apprentices passed in the reign of EUzabeth, ten days' 
irnprisonment is to be the punishment of one who pays 
higher wages, but twenty-one days that of one who receives 
them.] By the statute of 1360, the penalties were increased, 
and the master was actually empowered to force wages down 

‘ "Whenever the legislatnre attempts to regulate the differences 
between masters and their workmen, its counsellors are always the 
masters," writes Adam Smith. — ^In the same connexion, I may once 
more quote Linguet's saying: "The spirit of the laws is — ^property." 

* Sophisms of Free Trade, by a Barrister, London, 1850, p. 53. 
The writer adds pungently : "We were ready enough to interfere for 
the employer, can nothing now be done for the employed?” 
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to the legal limit by the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. All combinations, agreements, oaths, etc., by which 
masons and carpenters respectively bound themselves, were 
declared null and void. From the fourteenth centurj' till 
well on into the nineteenth, combination among the workers 
was treated as a heinous crime; at length, in 1825, the laws 
against combination were repealed. The spirit of the 
Statute of Labourers passed in 1349 succeeding 

enactments of the same kind is clearly shown by the fact 
that, whereas a maximum of wages was prescribed, there 
was absolutely no mention of a minimum. 

By the sixteenth century, as the reader will remember, 
the position of the workers had become much worse than 
in the fourteenth. Money wages had risen, but not propor- 
tionally to the depreciation of the currency and the corre- 
spondmg rise in the prices of commodities. Real wages, 
therefore, had fallen. Nevertheless the laws for keeping 
wages down remained in force, together mth the prescrip- 
tion of ear-clipping and branding for those "whom no one 
is ^villing to take into service”. By cap. 3 of the Statute of 
Apprentices passed in the fifth year of Elizabeth, the 
justices of the peace were empowered to fix wages, and to 
modify them according to the season of the year and the 
price of commodities. Under James I, these labour regula- 
tions were extended to weavers, spinners, and workers of 
all kinds.* In the reign of George II, the laws against 

< From a clause of a statute passed in the second year of James I 
(cap. 6), we leam that certain dothmakers took it upon themselves 
to dictete, in their capacity of justices of the peace, the official 
tariS of wages for their own workshops. — In Germany, statutes to 
keep down wages were frequently issued after the Thirty Years 
War. “The scarcity of servants and labourers was very troublesome 
to the landed proprietors of the depopulated districts. Villagers were 
forbidden to let rooms to unmarried men and women. Such persons 
were to be reported to the authorities, and were to be imprisoned if 
they were unwilling to be servants, even if they were employed at 
other work, such as sowing for the peasants on daily wages, or if 
they were dealers. {Kaiserliche Privifegiett und Sa 7 icliemes ftir 
Schlesien, I, 25.) For a whole century, in the decrees of the lesser 
German rulers, we read bitter invectives conceming_ the wicked and 
impertinent,iabble tiiat will not reconcile itself to its hard lot, will 
not be content with the legally prescribed wages. Individual landed 
proprietors are forbidden to pay more than the State tariff. Never- 
theless, the conditions of sendee shortly after the war were some- 
times tetter than they became a hundred years later. In the year 
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combinations of workers were made applicable to all 

manufactures. 

In the manufacturing period properly so-called, the 
capitalist method of production had made so much head- 
way that legal regulation of wages had become impracti- 
cable and superfluous; still, it was thought advisable to 
keep the old weapons in the arsenal for use should necessity 
arise. As late as the eighth year of George II, a law forbade 
the payment of higher wages than 2s. 7jd. to journeymen 
tailors in London and environs, except in cases of general 
mourning. By cap. 68 of a law passed in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of George III, the regulation of the wages 
of silk workers was entrusted to the justices of the peace. 
In 1796, two decisions of the higher courts were needed to 
settle whether the edicts of justices of the peace as to wages 
held good for non-agricultural as weU as for agricultural 
workers. As late as 1799, an Act of Parliament ordered that 
the wages of the Scottish miners should continue to be 
regulated by a statute of Elizabeth and by two Scottish 
Acts passed in 1661 and 1671. How completely circumstances 
had changed meanwhile is shown by something quite 
unprecedented that happened in the Lower House. Although 
for more than four hundred years that assembly had been 
passing laws prescribing a maximum beyond which wages 
must on no account rise, we now find, in 1796, Whitbread 
advocating the legal fixation of a minimum wage for 
agricultural workers. Pitt opposed this, while agreeing that 
the condition of the poor was cruel. At length, in 1813, the 
laws for the regulation of wages were repealed. They had 
become a ridiculous anomaly now that the capitalists 
ruled their factories by private legislation; and now that, 
through the instrumentality of the poor rate, the wages of 
the landworkers were supplemented to reach an indispens- 
able minimum. The provisions of the labour statutes 
regarding contracts between masters and wage workers, 
concerning notice, and the like, which only allow a worker to 
bring proceedings in a civil court when a master breaks his 
contract, while permitting criminal procee^gs to be taken 

1652, SUesian farm servants were given meat twice a week, whereas 
in the nineteenth century there were parts of Silesia where such 
persons bad meat only three times a year. Furthermore, immediately 
after the war. wages were higher than they became in the following 
century." Gustav Freytag. 
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against a ■worker who does the same thing, are stiD in force 
when I •write. 

The barbarons la'ws against combination were abolished 
in 1823, thanks to the threatening attitude of the prole- 
tariat. Nevertheless, the abolition was incomplete. Some of 
the ^:estiges of the old statutes remained in force until 
1S59. At length parliament, by the Act of June 29, 1S71, 
made a pretence of remo\’ing the last traces of tl^ class 
legislation bj- the legal recognition of trade unions. But an 
Act of the same date, entitled An Act to Amend the Criminal 
Law rdating to Violence, Threats, and Molestation, sub- 
stantially reestablished the old state of afiairs in a new 
form. By this parliamentary sleight of hand, the means 
available to the workers during a strike or a lock-out were 
withdrawn from the field of the laws applying to citizens 
in general, and subjected to exceptional penal legislation, 
the interpretation of which was placed in the hands of the 
factory owners, in their capacity of justices of the peace. 
Two years earher, the same House of Commons and the 
same Mr. Gladstone, acting in their usual honourable 
fashion, had brought in a Bill for the abolition of all excep- 
tional penal legislation directed against the working class. 
But it ■was not allowed to go bej'ond the second reading, and 
the matter had dragged on until, at length, the "Great 
Liberal Part}'”, entering into an alliance with the tories 
for this purpose, found courage to turn against the very 
proletariat which had carried it into power. Not content 
with this treacherj-, the "Great Liberal Part}'” allowed the 
English judges (ever at the beck and call of the ruling 
classes) to revive the obsolete laws against "conspiracy”, and 
to apply them to combinations of the workers. We see that 
only with reluctance, and imder pressure from the masses, 
did the English parliament repe^ the laws against strikes 
and trade unions, after having for five centtuies, ■with 
unblus hing selfishness, itself played the part of a permanent 
trade union of capitalists directed against the ■workers. 

During the first storms of the revolution, the French 
bourgeoisie actuallj' ventured to take away from the ■workers 
the right of association which these had so recently acquired. 
B}' the decree of June 14, 1791, it declared that any com- 
bination among fte workers was "an attack upon liberty 
and upon the Declaration of the Rights of Man”. The offence 
was to be punishable ■with a fine of 500 livres, together 
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with a loss of the active rights of citizenship for one year.* 
This law, which by means of State compulsion, restricted 
the struggle between capital and labour within the limits 
that were most convenient for capital, survived revolutions 
and changes of dynasty. Even the Reign of Terror left it 
untouched. Not until quite recently was it expunged from 
the penal code. Nothing could be more characteristic than 
the pretext for this bourgeois coup d’etat. "Granting”, says 
Chapelier, the referendary of the select committee on tWs 
law, "that wages ought to be higher than they are, . . . 
that they ought to be high enough to free the recipient from 
a condition of absolute dependence consequent upon the 
deprivation of the necessaries of life, a dependence which 
is practically equivalent to slavery”, nevertheless the 
workers must not be allowed to come to an understanding 
about their own interests, or to take joint action which 
may lessen their "absolute dependence which is practically 
equivalent to slavery”, because, forsooth, they infringe 
thereby "the liberty of their sometime masters, the present- 
day entrepreneurs” (the liberty which enables the entre- 
preneurs to keep the workers in a condition tantamount 
to slavery!), and because a coalition against the despotism 
of the quondam masters of the guilds is (guess what!) a 
restoration of the guilds that have been abolished by the 
French constitution.* 

4. Origin of the Capitalist Farmer. 

Now that we have recorded the forcible means by which 
masterless proletarians were created, have studied the 
barbarous discipline which transformed them into wage 

• Artide I of this law runs as follows: "An annihilation of all 
kinds of corporations of the same estate and profession being one of 
the fundamental bases of the French constitution, the reestablish- 
ment of these under any pretext and in any form is prohibited." 
According to Article IV : "If citizens following the same professions, 
arts, or ti^es, should enter into discussions or should make among 
themselves agreements tending to refuse jointly or only to furnish 
at a fixed price the aid of their industry or of their labours, the said 
discussions and agreements . . . shall be declared unconstitutional, 
an attack upon liberty and upon the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, etc." In fact, combination on the part of the workers was made 
a political ofience, just as it had been under the old labour statutes. 
RSvolutions de Paris, Paris, 1791, vol. Ill, p. 523. 

* Bttchez and Roux, Histoire parlementaire, vol. X, p. 195. 
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workers, have taken note of the disgraceful activities 
on the part of the State which turned its policemen to 
account in order to increase the accumulation of capital 
by increasing the degree of exploitation of labour, we can 
return to the question, whence the capital originally came. 
The expropriation of the rural population, as far as its direct 
effects are concerned, could only create great landowners. 
But the origin of the capitalist fanner is a matter upon which 
we can, so to say, put our fingers, for it was a slow process, 
continuing through many centuries. The serfs, l&e the free 
petty proprietors, held land under varjnng tenures, and 
were therefore emancipated under multiform economic 
conditions. 

In England, the bailiff, himself a serf, was the first type 
of farmer. His position was akin to that of the "villicus”’ 
in the days of dassical Rome, though his sphere of action 
was more limited. During the second half of the fourteenth 
century, the b ailiff was replaced by a farmer, whom the 
landlord supplied with seed, cattle and horses, and agricul- 
tural implements. His condition was not very different 
from that of the peasants, but he exploited a comparatively 
large amount of wage labour. Soon he developed into a 
metayer, a tenant who paid as rent a portion of the produce 
of his farm. He put up part of the agricultural capital, and 
the landlord the rest. The product was divided in shares 
arranged by contract. This form speedily disappeared in 
England, giving place to fanning as ordinarily understood. 
Instead of the bailiff and instead of the metayer, there was a 
tenant who applied himself to the expansion of his own 
capital through employing wage workers, and who handed 
over part of the surplus product, ivhether in money or in 
kind, to the landlord, as rent. 

As long as, during the fifteenth century, the independent 
peasant, and the farm labourer who worked part of his 
time on his own account, were able to enrich themselves 
by their own labour, the circumstances of the farmer 
remained mediocre, and his field of production was restricted. 
But the agricultural revolution during the last third of the 
fifteenth century and the greater part of the sixteenth 
century enriched the fanner as rapidly as it impoverished 
the mass of the rural population.* The usurpation of the 

» Harrison, in his Description of England, writes: " Although per- 
adventure four pounds of old rent be improved to forty, toward the 
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alike of his labourers and his landlord. No wonder, therefore, 
that, at the close of the sixteenth century, England bad a 
class of "capitalist farmers", men who were wealthy as 
wealth ran in those daj's.* 

5. Repercussion of the Agrarian Revolution on 
Industry. Creation of the Home Market for 
Industrial Capital. 

We have seen that the expropriation of the agricultural 
population and the driving of the cultirators from the 
land went on by fits and starts but was ever and again 
renewed; and we have seen that thanks to this process the 

I In France, the rfigisseur, steward, or collector of dues for the 
feudal lords during the earlier part of the Middle Ages, soon became 
a man of business, who, by extortion, cheating, and so on, inflated 
himself into a capitalist. Some of these stewm^s were themselves 
noblemen. Consider, for example, the following passage; "This is to 
certify that Messire Jacques de Thoraine, ^ght castellan of 
Besanpon, rents from the seigneur who keeps the accounts at Dijon 
for Monseigneur the duke and count of Burgundy, certain rents 
belonging to the said manor, from the XXV day of December 
MCCCLIX to the XX\T 1 I day of December MCCCLX." Alexis 
^lonteil, Traiti des tnaliriaux mantiseriis, tie., p. 244. We see &at 
in this instance, as in all spheres of social life, the lion's share goes 
to the middlemen. In the economic domain, financiers, stock* 
exchange speculators, merchants, and shopkeepers skim the 
cream; in civil law, the lawyer plucks his clients; in politics, the 
representative is a bigger man than the elector, and the minister is 
a bigger man than the sovereign; in religion, God is pushed into the 
background by the "mediator." and the mediator is in turn ousted 
by the priest, who thrusts himspH in as an inevitable intermediary 
between the good shepherd and his sheep. As in England, so in 
France, the great feudal domains were divided up into innumerable 
small homesteads, but upon conditions incomparably more un- 
favourable for ttie rural population. During the fourteenth century, 
the farms, or, as they were called in those days, "terriens", came 
into existence. Their number grew continuously, to far beyond 
a hundred thousand. For them was paid a rent, ranging in amount 
from -^th to ith of the produce, payable either in money or in kind. 
These farms were fiefs, sub-fiefs, etc., according to the value and the 
extent of the land, man3'' of them only containing a few acres. But 
the farmers had a certain amount of jurisdiction over the dwellers 
on the sou, the extent of this varying in different grades, of which 
there were four. It wiU readUj’ be understood that the agricultural 
population sufiered atrociouslj' under the oppression of aU these 
petty tyrants. Monteil says that in those days there were 160,000 
law courts in France, where to-day 4000 tribunals (including those 
of the justices of the peace) suffice. 
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urban industries were supplied, agjun and ^ain, with masses 
of proletarians entirely uncoimected with the corporate 
guilds. A. Anderson (not to be confounded with James 
Anderson) regards this as so fortunate a circumstance 
that, he declares, it must have been due to the direct 
intervention of providence. Let us pause, for a moment, 
to consider this factor of primary accumulation. The 
rarefaction or thinning-out of the independent countryfolk, 
of those who worked on their own account, did not merely 
correspond with the condensation of the industrial prole- 
tariat (after the fashion in which Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
explains the condensation of cosmic matter in one place 
as the outcome of its rarefaction in another).* Although 
the number of the tillers of the soil was decreased, the land 
produced as much fruit as before, or even more, for the 
revolution in property relations was accompanied by 
improved methods of cultivation, by more cooperation, 
by more concentration of the means of production, and 
so on; and also because the ^ricultural labourers were not 
only spurred on to more intensive work,* but were also to 
an ever increasing extent deprived of the field of production 
in which they could work on their own account. When, 
therefore, part of the rural population was set free from the 
land, the means of subsistence with which they had been 
nourished as landworkers were likewise set free. Such 
means of subsistence were transformed into the material 
elements of variable capital. The peasant, expropriated 
and cast adrift, had to buy the value of these means, in the 
form of wages, from his new master, the industrial capitalist. 
As it happened with the means of subsistence, so did it 
happen with the raw materials that were agricultural 
means of production. These were transformed into an 
element of constant capital. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that some of the Westphalian 
peasants (who in the time of Frederick II were all spinners 
of flax though not of silk) have been forcibly expropriated 
and driven off the land, and that those who remain have 
become wage labourers in the employ of large-scale farmers. 
Simultaneously there comes into existence large spinning 
mills and weaving sheds, wherein the men "set at liberty” 
work for wages. The flax looks exactly the same as of old. 

* Cf. Notions de philosophie naturelle, Paris, 1838. 

* This point is emphasised by Sir James Steuart. 
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Not a fibre in it is difierent, but a new social soul has 
entered its body. It now forms part of the constant capital 
of the master manufacturer. In former days, this flax was 
distributed among a vast number of petty producers, who 
cultivated it themselves, and spun it in small portions at 
home ■with the aid of their families. Now it has been con- 
centrated into the hands of a capitalist, who makes others 
spin and weave on his behalf. The extra work expended in 
the spinning of the flax was realised aforetime as an extra 
income for numberless peasant families; or else, as in the 
days of Frederick II, in the form of taxes for His Majesty, 
the king of Prussia. Now it is realised in the profit of a few 
capitalists. The spindles and the looms, wluch aforetime 
were distributed aU over the countryside, are now assembled 
in a few large working barracks, and there likeudse are the 
workers and the raw material assembled. Thenceforward, 
spindles and looms and raw material, which of yore were 
means of independent existence for spirmers and weavers, 
are transformed into means for controlling^ these spinners 
and weavers, and for extracting tmpaid labour from them. 
It is not obvious on the face of the matter that the great 
manufactories, any more than it is obvious on the face of 
the matter that the great farms, have been compacted out 
of a very large number of lesser foci of production, and that 
they owe their existence to the expropriation of many 
independent producers. Yet no unprejudiced observer can 
fail to recognise the fact. In the daj^ of Mirabeau, the lion 
of the revolution, the great manufactories still passed b)' 
the name of "manufactures reunies”, united workshops — 
just as we speak of fields thrown into one. Says Mirabeau: 
“People pay attention only to the great manufactories, 
where himdreds of persons work under one manager; those 
which are conunoidy spoken of as united manufactories. 
Those, on the other hand, where a great many workers 
labour separately, each on his oum account, are hardly 
thought worth considering; they are put quite in the 
background. This is a great mistake, for it is only these 
which constitute a really important constituent of national 
wealth. . . . The united workshop %vill provide immense 

* The capitalist says: "I shall allow you to have the honour of 
serving me, provided that you give me ■the little that you have left, 
in return for the trouble I take in giving you my orders." Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Discours sur V^conomie politique. 
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wealth for one or two entrepreneurs; but the workers are 
only wage earners, better paid or worse, and do not share 
in the least in the entrepreneurs' prosperity. In the separate 
workshop, on the other hand, no one grows rich, but a 
greatnumberofworkersenjoy a measure of prosperity. . . . 
The number of diligent and thrifty workers will increase, 
because they \vill see in good behaviour, in activity, a 
means for effecting a notable improvement in their position, 
instead of merely securing a moderate increase in ws^es, 
which can never be an important consideration for the 
future, seeing that it merely enables people to live somewhat 
more commodiously but still from hand to mouth. . . . 
Separate individual manufactories, combined, for the most 
part TOth titling of the soil, are the free ones.”* The expro- 
priation of part of the countrjdolk, and the hunting of 
them off the land, does not merely "set free" the workers 
for the uses of industrial capital, together with their means 
of subsistence and the materials of their labour; in addition 
it creates the home market. 

In fact, the events that transform the petty peasants 
into wage workers, and transform their means of subsistence 
and the materials of their labour into the material elements 
of capital, create at the same time a home market for the 
capitalists. In former days, the peasant family produced 
and elaborated the means of subsistence and the raw 
materials, most of which the same persons subsequently 
constuned. These raw materials and means of subsistence 
have now become commodities. The large-scale farmer 
sells them, finding his market in the manufactories. Yam, 
linen, coarse woollen stuffs — ^things whose raw materials 
used to be at the disposal of every peasant family, things 
that were spun and woven by peasants for their own use — 
are now transformed into articles of manufacture, the 
market for which is in these same country districts. The 
many scattered customers, who had hitherto been served 
by a number of small independent producers, have been 
concentrated into one great market supplied by industrial 

» Mirabeau, op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 20 tjo log, passim. — If Miiabeau 
regards the separate workshops as more economic and more pro- 
ductive than the "united” workshops, and looks upon the latter 
as nothing better than artificial exotics under government cultiva- 
tion, this is to be explained by the position of most of the continental 
manufactures at the time when he wrote. 
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capital. "Twenty ponnds of wool converted unobtrusively 
into the 3?earty dothing of a labourer’s family by its own 
industry in the intervds of other work — ^tliis makes no 
show; but bring it to market, send it to the factory, thence 
to the broker, tiience to the dealer, and you will have great 
commercial'' operations, and nominal capital engaged to 
the amormt of twenty times its value. The working dass is 
thus amerced to support a wretched factory population, 
a parasitical shopkeeping dass, and a fictitious, commerdal, 
monetary and Vandal system."* Thus hand-in-hand with 
the expropriation of those who in former days were indepen- 
dent peasants working on their own account, and uith 
the divorce of these from their means of production, goes 
the annihilation of rural subsidiary industries, the divorce 
of manufacture from agriculture. Moreover, nothing but 
the destruction of rural domestic industry can pro\'ide for 
the home market of a country the extension and the stability 
reqrdsite for the capitalist method of production. 

Neverthdess, the manufacturing period, properly so- 
called, does not bring about a thoroughgoing tr^sformation 
of the kind. It udll be remembered that manufacture only 
succeeded in mastering national production here and there, 
and that behind it there was always a broad background 
of handicraft production in the towns and of subsidiary 
home industry in the rural districts. While manufacture 
destro5's these in one form or another, in particular branches, 
and in certain places, it calls them into existence again 
elsewhere, because, up to a certain point, it needs them 
for the preparation of its raw materials. It therefore brings 
into existence a new dass of villagers who, while they 
practise the culti\'ation of the soil as a subsidiary calling, 
find their main occupation in industrial labour, the produce 
of which the3>' seU to the manufacturers directly, or through 
the interme^ation of dealers. This is one of the causes, 
though not the main cause, of a phenomenon which at 
first perplexes the student of English histor5\ From the 
dosing third of the fifteenth century onwards, he comes 
across complaints, frequently repeated though at intervals, 
concerning the spread of capitalised production into the 
country ^tiicts, accompanied by the progressive destruc- 
tion of the peasantry. On the other hand, he finds that this 
peasantry is always being reconstituted, although in 
» David Urqnhatt, op. cif., p. 120. 
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smaller numbers and invariably under worse conditions.^ 
The main reason is that England is at one time 
predominantly a grain-growing country and at another pre- 
dominantly a cattle-breeding country, and the extent of 
peasant cultivation varies with the alternations in this 
respect. Not until large-scale industry, based on machinery, 
comes, does there arise a permanent foundation for capi- 
talist agriculture. Then the enormous majority of the rural 
population is fully expropriated; and therewith is completed 
the divorce between agriculture and rural domestic industry' 
(whose roots, spinning and weaving, arc tom up by the 
new system).* Modem industry, therefore, for the first time 
succeeds in effecting, on behalf of industrial capital, the 
conquest of the whole of the home market.3 

» CromweU’s time forms an exception. While the Commonwealth 
lasted, the mass of the English people of all strata rose out of the 
degradation into which they had sunk under the Tudors. 

> Tuckett is aware that 'uc modem woollen industry has sprung, 
with the introduction of machinery, from manufacture proper and 
from the destruction of rural and domestic industries. Cf. Tuckett, 
op. cit,, vol. I, p, 144. — "The plough, the yoke, were The inx'cntion 
of gods and the occupation of heroes*. Are the loom, the spindle, the 
distaff, of less noble parentage ? You sever the distaff and the plough, 
the spindle and the yoke, and you get factories and poorhouscs, 
credit and panics, two hostile nations, agricultural and commercial." 
David Urquhart, op. oil., p. 122. — ^Now comes Carey and, certainly 
with good reason, complains that England is doing its utmost to 
transform all other countries in the world into purely agricultural 
ones whose needs for factory-made goods Englana herself will 
supply. He declares that in this way Turkey has been ruined, because, 
"the owners and occupants of land have never been permitted by 
England to strengthen themselves by the formation of that natur^ 
alliance between the plough and the loom, the hammer and the 
harrow". The Slave Trade, p. 125. According to Carey, Urquhart 
himself is one of the chief agents in the ruin of Turkey, where 
Urquhart has, in the English interest, been engaged in free-trade 
propaganda. The cream of the joke is that Carey (an ardent russo- 
phil, by the way) wants to prevent the process of separation by the 
very system of protection which accelerates it. 

s Philanthropic English economists, such as Mill, Rogers, Goldwin 
Smith, Fawcett, etc., and liberal factory onmers, such as John 
Bright and Company, ask the English landed proprietors (like God 
asking Cain what had become of Abel) : "Where are our thousands 
of freeholders gone ? — Where do you come from ? From the destruc- 
tion of those freeholders 1 " They would do well to push the question 
further, and ask: "Where are thj independent weavers, spinners, 
and handicraftsmen gone ?" 
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6. Okigijj of the Industrial Capitalist. 

The origin of the industrial^ capitalist was a less gradual 
affair than that of the fanner. Doubtless man}’’ small guild 
masters, and yet more independent petty artisans or even 
•wage workers, developed into small capitalists; and later 
(extending bjf degrees the scale of the exploitation of wage 
labour, and thus extending accumulation), some of them 
developed into full-blown capitalists. In the infancy of 
capita^t production, matters often took much the same 
coiuse as during the early grovi’th of the medieval town 
system, when the question which of the runaway serfs 
should become masters and which should become servants 
was to a great extent decided by the earlier or later date of 
their flight. The snail's pace of this method was bj’ no 
means accordant with the commercial requirements of the 
new world market created by the great geographical 
discoveries at the end of the fifteenth century. But the 
Middle Ages had handed down two distinct forms of capital, 
ripening under extremely different sodo-economic auspices; 
and both of these, prior to the era ■when the capitalist 
method of production became established, ranked as 
"capital” without qualification. I refer to usurers, capital 
and merchants' capital. 

"At present, all the wealth of sodety goes first into the 
possession of the capitalist. ... He pays the landowner his 
rent, the labourer lus wages, the tax and the tithe gatherer 
their daims, and keeps a large, indeed the largest, and a 
continually augmenting share of the annual produce of 
labour for himself. The capitalist may now be said to be 
the first oTOer of aU the wealth of the community, though 
no law has conferred on him the right to this property. . . . 
This change has been effected by the taking of interest on 
capital, . . . and it is not a little curious that all the 
lawgivers of Europe endeavour to prevent this by statutes, 
\iz. statutes against usury. . . . The power of the capital- 
ist over all the wealth of the country is a complete change 
in the right of property, and by what law, or series of laws, 

• The term "industrial” is used here in contradistinction to 
"agricultural”. In the "categorical" sense, the farmer is just as 
much an industrial capitalist as is the factory owner. 
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was it effected?”* The author would have done well to 

remember that revolutions are not made by laws. 

In the country districts, the feudal structure of society, 
and in the towns, the guild organisation, hindered the 
transformation of money capital into industrial capital — 
the transformation of the money capital that had been 
formed by means of usury and commerce.® These hindrances 
vanished when feudal society was dissolved, when the 
bands of retainers were broken up, when the countryfolk 
were expropriated and in part driven off the land. The 
new manufactures were inaugurated in seaports, or else in 
parts of the countryside where the old urban system did 
not run, and where the guilds which were a part of that 
system had no say. In England, therefore, there was a 
fierce struggle between the corporate towns and these 
new industrial nurseries. 

The discoveries of gold and silver in America; the extir- 
pation of the indigens in some instances, their enslavement 
or their entombment in the mines in others; the beginnings 
of the conquest and looting of the East Indies; the trans- 
formation of Africa into a precinct for the supply of the 
negroes who were the raw material of the slave trade — 
these were the incidents that characterised the rosy dawn 
of the era of capitalist production. These were the idyllic 
processes that formed the chief factors of primary accumula- 
tion. Hard upon their heels came the commercial war 
between the European nations, fought over the whole 
surface of the globe. It was opened when the Netherlands 
broke away from Spain; it assumed gigantic proportiohs 
in England's anti- Jacobin war; and it found a recent 
sequel in the opium wars against China. 

The various factors of primary accumulation may be 
classed more or less chronologically, and with special 
reference to certain countries, such as Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, France, and England. In the last named, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, they were systematicsiy 
assembled in the colonial system, the national debt system, 

» The Natural and Artificial Rights of Property Contrasted, London, 
1832, pp. 98-99, etc. This work, published anonymously, was written 
by Thomas Hodgskin. 

* As late as 1794, the petty clothmakers of Leeds sent a deputation 
to parliament petitioning for a law to forbid any merchant from 
becoming a factory oivner. Aikin, op. cit. 
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the modem system of taxation, and the modem system of 
production. To some extent they rested upon brate force, 
as, for instance, in the colonial system. One and all, they 
rehed upon the power of the State, upon the concentrated 
and organised force of society, in order to stimulate the 
transformation of feudal production into capitalist produc- 
tion, and in order to shorten the period of tradition. 
Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a 
new' one. It is itself an economic power. 

Writing of the Christian colonM system, W. Howitt, who 
makes a speciality of Christianity, says: “The barbarities 
and desperate outrages of the so-c^ed Christian race, 
throughout every region of the world, and upon every 
people they have been able to subdue, are not to be paralleled 
by those of any other race, however fierce, however 
untaught, and however reckless of mercy and of shame, 
in any age of the earth.”* The history of the colonial 
administration of Holland, the model capitalist nation 
during the seventeenth century, “is one of the most extra- 
ordinary relations of treachery, bribery, massacre, and 
meanness”.* Especially characteristic was the qrstem of 
kidnapping practised at Celebes in order to secure iriaves 
for use in Java. The kidnappers were carefully trained for 
the purpose. The chief agents in this nefarious trade were 
the actual thief, the interpreter, and the seller; the main 
purchasers were the native princes. The young people who 
were kidnapped were kept in the dungeons of Celebes 
until they were ready for sending to the slave ships. Accord- 
ing to an official report: "This one town of Macassar, e.g., 
is full of secret prisons, one more horrible than the other, 
crammed wdth unfortunates, victims of greed and tyranny, 
fettered in chains, forcibly tom from their families.” 
Wishing to get possession of Malacca, the Dutch bribed the 
Portuguese governor of the tovra, promising to pay him the 

* Colonisation and Christianity, a Popular History of the Treatment 
of the Natives by the Europeans in all their Colonies, London. 1838, p. 9. 
—Concerning the treatment of slaves, I may mention, » a good 
compilation, that of Charles Comte, Train de la legislation, Wrd 
edition. Brussels, 1837. — Those who want to learn what the bour- 
geois makes of himself and of the worker whenever he can, without 
restraint, model the world after his own image, should study this 
matter in detail. 

> Thomas Stamford Raffles, sometime lieutenant-governor of Java, 
History of Java and its Dependencies, London, 1817. 
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sum of 5^21,875 as the price of liis treason. When he admitted 
them witliin the walls, in the year 1641, as per bargain, 
they hastened to his house and assassinated him, wishing 
to "abstain” from payment. Wherever they set foot, 
devastation and depopulation followed. In 1750, the 
population of Banjuwangi, a province in Java, was 80,000; 
by 1811, it had been reduced to 8000. Such are the sweets 
of commerce 1 

The English East India Company, as is well known, was 
not only politically supreme in India, but had an exclusive 
monopoly of the tea trade, as of the China trade generall}', 
and of the transport of goods to and from Europe. But the 
coasting trade of India and among the islands, and also the 
internal trade of India, were a monopoly of the higher 
oHicials of the company. The monopolies of salt, opium, 
betel, and other wares, were inexhaustible mines of wealth. 
The officials fixed the prices at their own sweet will, and 
fleeced the unhappy Hindus unmercifully. The governor- 
general took part in this private traffic. His favourites 
received contracts under conditions which enabled them, 
since they were cleverer than the alchemists, to make gold 
out of notliing. Great fortunes sprang up like mushrooms, 
primary accumulation going ahead without the original 
output of so much as a shilling. The report of the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings is peppered with instances. Here 
is one. A contract for opimn was given to a certain Sullivan 
when he was just setting out on an official mission to a part 
of India remote from the districts where opium was grown. 
He therefore sold his contract to a man named Biim for 
£40,000. The same day, Binn resold the contract for £60,000. 
The second buyer, who actually carried out the contract, 
deposed that he had made vast profits. According to a list 
laid before parliament, the company and its emploj^ees 
received £6,000,000 from the natives of India as gifts between 
1757 and 1766. In the years 1769 and 1770, the English 
brought about a famine by buying up all the rice and by 
refusing to sell it again except at fabulous prices.* 

The^ treatment of the aborigines was, naturally, worst 
of all in the plantations which were intended to serve only 

« In the year 1866, in the one province of Orissa, more than a 
million Hindus perished of hunger. Nevertheless an attempt was 
made to replenish the Indian State treasury out of the price at 
which necessaries of life were sold to the starving people. 
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for export trade, such as the West Indies; and in rich and 
well populated countries, such as Mexico and India, wliich 
were delivered over to plunder. But even in the colonies 
properly so-called, primary accumulation was true to its 
Chr^tian character. In 1703, the Puritans of New England, 
sober virtuosi of Protestantism, by a decree of their assembly, 
set a premium of £40 upon every Indian scalp and everj' 
captured redskin. In 1720, £100 was offered for every scalp. 
In 1744, when Massachusetts Bay denounced a partiadar 
tribe as rebels, the following prices were offered' “For a 
scalp taken from a male of twelve years and upwards, £100 
new currency; for a male prisoner, £ 105 ; for females and 
children taken prisoner, £50; for the sc^ps of squaws and 
children, £50." A few decades later, the colonial system 
took vengeance on the offspring of the pious Pilgrim Fathers, 
who had now revolted against the land of their origin. 
At English instigation, they were tomahawked by mer- 
cenaries in English pay. The British parliament declared 
bloodhounds and scoping to be “means that God and 
nature has given into our hand". 

Under the influence of the colonial system, conunerce 
and navigation ripened like hothouse fruit. Chartered 
companies were powerful instruments in promoting the 
concentration of capital. The colonies provided a market 
for the rising manufactures, and the monopoly of this 
market intensifled accumulation. The treasmes obtained 
outside Europe by direct looting, enslavement, and murder, 
flowed to the motherland in streams, and were there turned 
into capital. Holland, the first coimtry to develop the 
colonial system to the full, had attained the climax of its 
commercial greatness as early as the year 1648. It was "in 
almost exclusive possession of the East India trade and 
the commerce between the south-east and the north-west 
of Europe. Its fisheries, its mercantile marine, and its 
manufactures, surpassed those of any other country. The 
total capital of the republic probably exceeded that of aU 
the rest of Europe put together.” Gtilich forgets to add that 
by 1648 the common folk of Holland were more overworked, 
more impoverished, and more brutally oppressed than 
those of ^ the rest of Europe put together. 

To-day, industrial suprematy implies commercial supre- 
macy. In the period of manufacture properly so-called, on 
the other hand, it was commercial supremacy which implied 
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mdustrial supremacy. Hence the preponderant role of the 
colonial system in those days. That system was a "strange 
god” who had mounted the altar cheek by jowl with the 
old gods of Europe, and who, one fine day, with a shove and 
a kick, swept them all into the dustbin. The new god 
proclaimed the making of surplus value to be the sole end 
and aim of mankind. 

The system of public credit (this meaning the system of 
national debts), whose early beginnings can be traced in 
Genoa and Venice before the dose of the Middle Ages, 
spread all over Europe during the manufacturing period. 
The colonial system, with its seaborn commerce and its 
trading wars, served as a forcing house. That was why the 
credit system first struck firm roots in Holland. National 
debt (i.e. the sale of the State, whether despotic, constitu- 
tional, or republican) gives the capitalist era its character- 
istic stamp. The only part of the so-called national wealth ' 
that actu^y enters into the collective possession of modem 
peoples is — their national debt.* Hence, logically enough, 
the modem doctrine that a nation grows richer the more 
deeply it is in debt. Public credit becomes the credo of 
capital. With the rise of the system of national debt, want 
of faith in this institution comes to be regarded as the 
unpardonable sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The public debt becomes one of the most powerful 
stimuli of primary accumulation. With the wave of an 
enchanter’s wand, "the fimds” endow barren money with 
the power of reproduction, thus transforming it into capital, 
and this wthout the risk and the trouble inseparable from 
its investment in industrial imdertakings, and even from 
putting it out upon usury. The creditors of the State, in 
actual fact, surrender nothing, for the money that they 
lend is transformed into public bonds, easily negotiable, 
bonds which for practical purposes can serve as so much 
hard cash. Furthermore, the system of national debt has 
not merely produced, by these means, a class of idle bond- 
holders; has not merely brought into being the improvised 
wealth of financiers who play the part of middlemen between 
the government and the nation; has not merely originated 
the tax farmers, the merchants, and the private manu- 

» William Cobbett remarks that in England all public institutions 
are designated "royal" ; but that, as compensation for this, there is a 
"national" debt. 
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factuiers, to whom a goodly share of every national loan 
accrues as capital fallen from heaven. In addition, it has 
given rise to )oint-stock companies, to dealings in negotiable 
securities of all kinds, to stock-jobbing — ^in a word, to 
gambling on the stock .exchange and to the modem 
bankocracy. 

From the first, the great banks decorated mth national 
titles were merely associations of private speculators, who 
took up their stand by the side of governments, and, thanks 
to the privileges they received, were in a position to advance 
money to the State. Hence the accumulation of the national 
debt has no more infallible index than the successive 
increases in the share capital of these banks, whose full 
development dates from the foundation of the Bank of 
England in 1694. The Bank of England began by lending 
its money to the government at 8 %. At the same time, it 
was empowered by parliament to coin money out of this 
identical capital, % lending it again to the public in the 
form of banknotes. It was allowed to use these notes for 
discounting bills, making advances on commodities, and 
buying the precious met^. Ere long, tins credit money of 
its own manufacture became the medium in which the 
Bank of England made loans to the State, and paid, on 
behalf of the State, the interest on the national debt. Nor 
was it enough that it should thus give with one hand in 
order to take back with the other, and more than it had 
given. In addition, while thus receiving, it remained the 
everlasting creditor of the nation, down to the uttermost 
farthing. By degrees it inevitably became the keeper of all 
the gold and silver of the coimtry, and the centre of gravity 
of the commercial credit. At about the date when, in 
England, people gave up the practice of burning witches, 
they began to hang the forgers of banknotes. The writings 
of the day, those of Bolingbroke, for instance, shows 
what contemporaries thought of the sudden appearance of 
this brood of bankocrats, financiers, bondholders, brokers, 
stock-jobbers, and speculators.* 

Concurrently with the appearance of the various national 
debts, there arose an international credit sj'stem which 

> “If the Tartars were to invade Europe nowadays, it would be a 
very difficult matter to maJre them understand what sort of a being 
is the man whom we call a financier." Montesquieu, Esprit des lots, 
London edition, 1769, vol. TV. p. 33. 
n — 
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often served to hide one of the sources of primaiy accumula- 
tion in this nation or in that. Thus the villainies of tlje 
Venetian system of spoliation were a hidden source of the 
capital wealth of Holland, inasmuch as decaying Venice 
lent large sums of money to the Dutch. There were similar 
relations between Holland and England. As early as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the manufactures of 
Holland had been greatly outstripped by her chief com- 
petitor, and she had ceased to he a leading commercial and 
industrial nation. From 1701 to 1776, therefore, one of the 
main lines of Dutch business was the lending out of enormous 
amounts of capital, especially to England, the great rival. 
The same thing is going on to-day in the relations between 
England and the United States. .‘\ great deal of capital 
wliich makes its appearance in the United States without 
any birth certificate, was yesterday in England the capital- 
ised blood of children. 

Since the national debt is buttressed by the public 
revenue, wliich must provide whatever sums arc needed 
for the annual payment of interest, etc., the modem system 
of ta.\ation is a necessary supplement to the system of 
national loans. The loans enable the government to defray 
extraordinary expenditure without, for the moment, 
imposing fresh burdens on the taxpayers; but in the end, 
higher ta.\es have to be paid in return for tliis advantage. 
On the other hand, the increase in taxation due to the 
acciunulation of the debts that are contracted one after 
another, makes it necessary for the government to have 
recourse again and again to fresh loans in order to defray 
new extraordinary expenses. The modem fiscal system, 
whose pivot is formed by taxes on the necessaries of life (of 
course making these dearer), therefore bears within itself 
the germs of an automatic progression. Excessive taxation 
is now not so much an incident as a principle. In Holland, 
where this system was first inaugurated, the noted patriot 
Do Witt extolled it in his Maxims as the best system for 
making the wage earner submissive, frugal, diligent, and — 
overburdened with labour. Here; however, we arc not so 
inuch concerned with the disastrous influence which e.xccs- 
sive taxation has upon the position of the wage earner, as 
upon the way in which it leads to the forcible expropriation 
of peasants, handicraftsmen, in a word, all the members 
of the lower middle class. About that there are no two 
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opinions, even among bourgeois economists. The expro- 
priative efiScacy of excessive taxation is intensified by the 
protective system, an integral part thereof. 

The undoubted fact that tire national debt and the 
fiscal S3retem which is its handmaid have had a considerable 
share in bringing about the capitalisation of wealth and the 
expropriation of the masses, has led man}* writers, such as 
Cobbett, Doubleday, and others, to believe, though wrongly, 
that this is the chief cause of the poverty of the conunon 
people in modem times. 

The protective system was an artifice for the making 
of factory owners, for the expropriation of independent 
workers, for the capitalisation of the national means of 
production and the national means of subsistence, for 
forcibly shortening the transition from the medievM to 
the modem system of production. The various States of 
Europe scrambled for the patent of this discovery. As 
soon as they had entered the service of the makers of surplus 
value, they were not content to fleece their own people, 
indirectly by protective tariffs, directly by premituns upon 
export, and the like. In dependent neighbouring countries, 
industty was forcibly uprooted, as, for example, happened 
to the woollen manufacture of Ireland under English mle. 
On the continent of Europe, in accordance with Colbert’s 
prescription, the method was greatly simplified. Here the 
primary capital of the industrialists was, to a great extent, 
directly obtained from the State treasury. "\Miy”, asks 
Mirabeau, "should people go far afield in search of the 
cause of Saxony's brilliant successes in manufacture before 
the Seven Years War? National debt, to the tune of a 
hundred and eighty millions!”* 

The colonial sj^stem, national debt, the heavj' burden of 
taxation, protection, commercial wars, and so on — these 
offspring of the manufacturing period properly so-called — 
grew luxuriantly during the childhood of large-scale 
industry. The birth of the latter was celebrated by a massacre 
of the innocents; or by its coimterpart, a systematic kid- 
napping of chilien. Like the royal naAy, the factories 
secured their recruits by means of the press-gang. Inured 
as Sir F. M. Eden is to the horrors of the expropriation of 
the countryfolk from the close of the fifteenUi century 
down to his own day (the end of the eighteenth centurj*), 

» Mirabeau, op. eit., vol. \’T, p. loi. 
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prepared though he is complacently to rejoice in this process 
as “essential’' for establishing capitalist agriculture and 
"the due proportion between arable and pasture land" — 
he does not sliow the same amount of economic insight as 
regards the necessity for the kidnapping of cliildrcn and 
their enslavement in order to transform manufacture into 
machinofacture and to establish the due proportion between 
capital and labour power. He writes: “It may, perhaps, 
be worthy the attention of the public to consider, whether 
in manufacture, which, in order to be carried on successfully, 
requires that cottages and workhouses should be ransacked 
for poor children; that they should be employed by turns 
during the greater part of the niglit and robbed of that 
rest which, though indispensable to all, is most required 
by the young; and that numbers of both sexes, of different 
ages and dispositions, should be collected together in such 
a manner that the contagion of example cannot but lead 
to profligacy and debaucherj'; will add to the sum of 
individual or national felicity.''* 

Now hear Fieldcn; "In the counties of Derbysliirc, 
Nottinghamshire, and more particularly in Lancasliire, 
the newly invented machinery was used in large factories 
built on the sides of streams capable of turning the water- 
wheel. Thousands of hands were suddenly required in 
these places, remote from towns; and Lancasliire, in 
particular, being, till then, comparatively thinly populated 
and barren, a population was all that she now wanted. 
The small and nimble fingers of little children being by 
very far the most in request, the custom instantly sprang 
up of procuring apprentices from the different parish 
workhouses of London, Birmingham, and elsewhere. Many, 
many thousands of these little, hapless creatures were sent 
down into the north, being from the age of seven to the 
age of thirteen or fourteen years old. The custom was for 
the mpter to clothe his apprentices and to feed and lodge 
them in an 'apprentice house’ near the factory'; overseers 
were appointed to see to the works, whose interest it was 
to work the cliildren to the utmost, because their pay was 
in proportion to the quantity of work that they could exact. 
Cruelty was, of course, the consequence. ... In many of 
the manufacturing districts, but particularly, I am afraid, 
in the guilty county to which I belong [Lancashire], 
* Eden, op, cil,, vol. I, bk, II, chap. I, p. 421. 
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cruelties the most heart-rending were practised upon the 
unoffending and friendless creatures who were thus consigned 
to the charge of master manufacturers; they were harassed 
to the brink of death b5» excess of lahotu:, . . . were flogged, 
fettered, and tortured in the most exquisite refinement of 
cruelty; . . . they were in many cases starved to the bone 
while flogged to their work and . . . even in some instances 
. . . were driven to commit suicide. . . . The beautiful 
and romantic valleys of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Lancashire, secluded from the public eye, became the 
dismal solitudes of torture, and of many a murder. The 
profits of manufacturers were enormous; but this only 
whetted the appetite that it should have satisfied, and 
therefore the manufacturers had recourse to an expeifient 
that seemed to secure to them those profits wthout anj’- 
possibility of limit; the3' began the practice of what is 
termed 'night-working', that is, having tired one set of 
hands, by working them throughout the day, they had 
another set ready to go on working throughout the night; 
the day-set getting into the beds that the night-set had 
just quitted, and in their turn again, the night-set getting 
into ^e beds that the daj'-set quitted in the morning. It 
is a common tradition in Lancashire, that the beds never 
get cold.”* 

* Op. cit., pp. 5-6. — to the earlier iufasoies of the factory 
system, see also Aildn (1795), op. cit., p. sip, and Gisborne, Inquiry 
into the Duties of Men. 1795, vol. If. — When, owing to the introduc- 
tion of the steam-engine, the factories were removed from the neigh- 
bourhood of waterfalls in the countryside to the middle of towns, 
the “abstemious” maker of surplus value bad there child labour 
ready to bis hand, witiiout being forced to seek slaves from the 
workhouses. — ^In 1815, when Sir R. Peel (the father of the "minister 
of plausibility") brought in his Bill for the protection of children, 
Francis Homer, a shying light of the bullion committee and an 
intimate friend of Ricardo, said in the Lower House : "It is notorious 
that, with a bankrupt's effects, a gang, if he might use the word, 
of these children had been put up to sale, and were advertised 
publicly as part of the property. A most atrocious instance bad been 
brought before the Court of King's Bench two years before, in 
which a number of these boys, apprenticed by a parish in London to 
one manufacturer, bad been transferred to another, and had been 
found by some benevolent persons in a state of absolute famine. 
Another case more horrible had come to bis knowledge while on 
a [parliamentary] committee ... that, not many years ago, an 
agreement had been made between a London parish and a Lancashire 
manufacturer, by which it was stipulated, that with every 20 sound 
children one idiot should be taken." 
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With the development of capitalist production in the 
manufacturing period, the public opinion of Europe had 
lost the last vestiges of shame and conscience. The nations 
bragged cynically of every infamy which could serve as a 
means for the accumulation of capital. Read, for instance, 
the naive commercial annals of the worthy A. Anderson. 
Here wc find trumpeted forth as a triumph of English 
statecraft that, when the peace of Utrecht was signed, 
England, by the Asiento treaty, extorted from the Spaniards 
the priviUgc of carrj'ing on the slave trade, hitherto con- 
fined as far as the Englisli were concerned to a traffic between 
the African coast and the English West Indies, between 
.‘\frica and Spanish America as well. England acquired the 
monopoly right of supplying Spanish America -with 4800 
negroes every year until 1743. Simultaneously, this served 
as an official cover for British smuggling. It was upon the 
foundation of the slave trade that Liverpool became a 
great city, for there the slave trade was the method of 
primary accumulation. Almost do\vn to our own day, there 
have been “respectable" citizens of Liverpool ready to 
write enthusiastically about the slave trade. See, for instance, 
Dr. Aikin’s already quoted work, written in 1795, where 
he speaks of “that spirit of bold adventure which has 
characterised the trade of Liverpool, and rapidly carried 
it to its present state of prosperity; has occasioned vast 
employment for shipping and sailors, and greatly augmented 
the demand for the manufactures of the county."* In the 
year 1730, Liverpool had 15 bottoms employed in the slave 
trade; in 1751, there were 53; in 1760, there were 74; in 
1770, there were 96; and in 1792, there were 132. 

The cotton industry, while introducing child slavery 
into England, gave at the same time an impetus towards 
the transformation of the slave system of the United States, 
which had hitherto been a more or less patriarchal one, 
into a commercial system of exploitation. Speaking generally, 
the veiled slavery of the European wage earners became the 
pedestal of unqualified slavery in the New World.* 

So much pains did it cost to establish the "eternal 

' Op. cU., p. 339. 

* In 1790, there were in the English West Indies 10 slaves to i 
freeman. In the French West Indies, 14 to i; in tiie Dutch West 
Indies, 23 to i. Henry 'Brovghsaa, An Inguiry into the Colonial Polity 
of the European Powers, Edinburgh, 1803, vol* P* 74 - 
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natural laws” of the capitalist method of production, to 
complete the divorce of the workers from the means of 
labour, to transform at one pole the social means of produc- 
tion and the social means of subsistence into capital, while 
transforming at the other pole the masses of the population 
into wage workers, into free "labouring poor”, that artificial 
product of modem history.* As Augier said,* money “comes 
into the world udth a birthmark on the cheek”; it is no 
less true that capital comes into the world soiled with mire 
from top to toe, and oozing blood from every pore .3 

* The phrase "labouring poor" made its appearance in English 
laws as soon as the class of wage earners attained notable proportions. 
The "labouring poor” were contrasted, on idle one hand with the 
"idle poor" (beggars, etc.) and, on the other hand, with the workers 
who, pigeons not yet plucked, were still possessors of their own 
means of labour. This same phrase "labouring poor" was lifted from 
the laws into political economy, where it is found in the writings of 
Culpeper, J. Child, etc., down to Adam Smith and Eden. We can, 
therefore, appraise the good faith of the "execrable political cant- 
monger". Edmund Burke, who described the expression "labouring 
poor" as "execrable political cant". Burke was a sycophant who, in 
the pay of the English oligarchy, played the romanticist against the 
French Revolution, just as, in the pay of the North American 
colonies, at the outset of the American troubles he had pla3red the 
liberal against the English oligarchy. To the very marrow, be was a 
commonplace bourgeois. It was he who said ; "The laws of commerce 
are the laws of nature, and therefore the laws of God.” Op. cit., 
pp. 31-32. No wonder, then, that, true to the laws of God and nature, 
he always sold himself in the best market. An excellent portrait of 
Edmund Burke in the liberal phase is to be found in the writing 
of the Rev. kir. Tucker. Tucker was a parson and a tory, but, for 
the rest, an honourable man, and a competent politicsd economist. 
In view of the abominable lack of principle that we see on all hands 
to-day, and in view of the devout faith in "the laws of commerce”, 
it is our bounden duty again and again to stigmatise the Burkes, 
whose only difference from their successors was that they had 
talent! 

* klarie Augier, Du credit public, Paris, 1842. 

3 "Capital is said by a Quarterly Reviewer to fly turbulence 
and strife, and to be timid, which is very true ; but this is very in- 
completely stating the question. Capital eschews no profit, or very 
small profit, just as natare was formerly said to abhor a vacuum. 
With adequate profit, capital is very bold. A certain lo per cent will 
ensure its employment anywhere; 20 per cent certain will produce 
eagerness; 50 per cent, positive audacity; 100 per cent will make 
it ready to trample on all human laws; 300 per cent, and there is not 
a crime at which it willscruple, nor a risk itwill not run, even to tte 
chance of its owner being hanged. If turbulence and strife will bring 
a profit, itwill freely encourage both. Smuggling and the slave trade 
have amply proved all that is here stated." T. J. Dunning, op. cit., 
P-35- 
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7. Historical Tendency of Capitalist AccuMtfLATiON. 

What does the primaiy accumulation of capital, its . 
historical origin, amount to? In so far as it is not the direct 
transformation of slaves and serfs into wage earners (a mere 
change of form) , it signifies nothing other than the expropria- 
tion of the immediate producers, that is to say the making 
an end of private property based upon the labour of its 
owner. 

Private property, as contrasted with social or collective 
property, exists only where the means of labour and the 
external conditions of labour belong to private individuals. 
But the character of private property differs according as 
the private individuals are workers or non-workers. The 
innumerable shades which, at the first glance, seem to be 
exhibited by private property, are merely reflexions of the 
intermediate conditions that he between these two extremes. 

The worker’s private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion is the basis of petty industry; and petty industry is an 
indispensable condition for the development of social 
production and of the free individuality of the worker. 
Of course, this method of production is mso found ^vithin 
the slaveholding system, within the system of serfdom, 
and within other dependent relationships. But it only 
flourishes, only manifests its full energy, only assumes its 
adequate and classical form, where the worker is the free 
private owner of the means of labour which he uses; only 
when the peasant o\vns the land he tills, and when the 
handicraftsman owns the tools which he handles as a 
virtuoso. 

This method of production presupposes a parcelling-out 
of the soil, a scattered ownership of the instruments of 
production. Just as it excludes concentration of these 
means into a few hands, so does it exclude cooperation, 
the division of labour within the process of production, the 
social mastery and regulation of the forces of nature, the 
free development of the social eneipes of production. It 
is only compatible with narrow limits for production 
and sodety, limite that are the outcome of spontaneous 
growth. The desire to perpetuate the existence of such 
limits would be, as Pecqueur has rightly said: "a decree 
for the perpetuation of universal mediocrity”. At a 
certain level of development, this method of production 
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brings into the world material means which will effect its 
own destruction. Thenceforward there stir TOthin the 
womb of society forces and passions which feel this 
method of production to be a fetter. It must be destroyed, 
it is destroyed. Its destruction, the transformation of the 
individual and scattered means of production into socially 
concentrated means of production, the transformation of 
the pygmy property of the many into the titan property 
of the few, the expropriation of the great masses of the 
people from the land, from the means of subsistence, and 
from the instnunents of labour — ^this terrible and grievous 
expropriation of the populace — comprises the prelude to 
the history of capital. It comprises a series of forcible 
measures, of which we have passed in review those only 
that have been epoch-making as methods of the primary 
accumulation of capital. The expropriation of the immediate 
producers is effected with ruthless vandalism; and tmder 
the stimulus of the most infamous, the basest, the meanest, 
and the most ' odious of passions. Self-eamed private 
property, the private property that may be looked upon as 
groimded on a coalescence of the isolated, individuM, and 
independent worker, with his working conditions, is sup- 
planted by capitalist private property, which is maintained 
by the exploitation of others’ labour, but of labour which, 
in a formM sense, is free.' 

As soon as this process of transformation has sufficiently 
disintegrated the old society, has decomposed it through 
and through; as soon as the workers have been metamor- 
phosed into proletarians, and their working conditions 
into capital; as soon as the capitalist method of production 
can stand upon its own feet — ^then the further socialisation 
of labour and the further transformation of the land and of 
the other means of production into socially utilised (that 
is to say, communal) means of production, which implies 
the further expropriation of private owners, takes on a new 
form. What has now to be expropriated, is no longer the 
labourer working on his own account, but the capitalist 
who exploits man5’- labourers. 

This expropriation is brought about by the operation of 

< "We are in an entirely new condition of society; . . . our 
tendency is to divorce every kind of property from every kind of 
labour." Sismondi, Nottveattx prineipes de I'iconomie poKtique. 
vol. II, p. 434. 
n— *L *49 
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the immanent laws of capitalist production, by the centralisa- 
tion of capital. One capitalist lays a number of his fellow 
capitalists low. Hand-in-hand with such centralfeation, 
concomitantly with the expropriation of many capitalists 
by a few, the cooperative form of the labour process develops 
to an ever increasing degree; therewith we find a growing 
tendency towards the purposive application of science to 
the improvement of technique; the land is more methodi- 
cally cultivated; the instruments of labour tend to assume 
forms which are only utilisable by combined effort; the 
means of production are economised through being turned 
to account only by joint, by social labour. AH the peoples 
of the world are enmeshed in the net of the world market, 
and therefore the capitalist regime tends more and more to 
assume an international character. While there is thus a 
progressive diminution in the number of the capitalist 
magnates (who usurp and monopolise all the advantages 
of this transformative process), there occurs a corresponding 
increase in the mass of poverty, oppression, enslavement, 
degeneration, and exploitation; but at the same time there 
is a steady intensification of the wrath of the working class — 
a class which grows ever more numerous, and is disciplined, 
unified, and organised by the very mechanism of the 
capitalist method of production. Capitalist monopoly 
becomes a fetter upon the method of production which has 
fiourished with it and under it. The centralisation of the 
means of production and the socialisation of labour reach 
a point where they prove incompatible with their capitalist 
husk. This bursts asunder. The knell of capitalist private 
property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated. 

The capitalist method of appropriation proceeding out 
of the capitalist method of production, and consequently 
capitalist private property, is the first negation of individui 
private property based upon individual labour. But, with 
the inexorability of a law of nature, capitalist production 
begets its own negation. It is a negation of a negation. 
This second negation does not reestablish private property, 
but it does reestablish individual property upon the basis 
of the acquisitions of the capitalist era; i.e. on cooperation 
and the common ownership of the land and of the means 
of production (which labour itself produces). 

The transformation of scattered private property based 
upon individual labour into capitalist property is, of course. 
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a far more protracted process, a far more violent and 
difficult process, than the transformation of capitalist 
private property (alread3', in actual fact, based upon a 
social method of production) into social propertjf. In the 
former case we are concerned with the expropriation of 
the mass of the people by a few usurpers; in the latter 
case we are concerned wth the expropriation of a few 
usurpers by the mass of the people.* 

< "The progress of industry, vrhich the bourgeoisie involuntarily 
and passively promotes, substitutes for the isolation of the workers 
by mutual competition, their revolutionary unification by associa- 
tion. Thus the development of large-scale industry cuts from under 
the feet of the bourgeoisie the ground upon which capitalism controls 
production and appropriates the products of labour. Before all, 
therefore, the bourgeoisie produces its own gravediggers. Its down- 
fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. . . 
Among all the classes that confront the bourgeoisie to-day, the 
proletariat alone is really revolutionary. Other classes decay and 
perish with the rise of large-scale industry, but the proletariat is 
the most characteristic product of that industry. The lower middle 
class — small manufacturers, small traders, handicraftsmen, peasant 
proprietors — one and all fight the bourgeoisie in the hope of safe- 
guarding their existence as sections of the middle class. . . . They 
are reactionary, for they are trying to make the wheels of history 
turn backwards." Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Manifesto of the 
Commmiist Party, London, 184S. English translation by Eden and 
Cedar Paul, London, 1929. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

MODERN THEORY OF COLONISATION. 

In political economy there is a current confusion between 
two very different kinds of private property, one of which 
is based upon the producer’s own labour, whilst the other 
is based upon the exploitation of the labour of others. Not 
only do the economists forget that the latter kind of property 
is the direct antithesis of the former; they forget, likemse, 
that the latter can only grow upon the tomb of the former. 

In western Europe, where the science of political economy 
was bom, the process of primary accumulation has been 
completed, more or less. The capitalist regime in this part 
of the world has either mastered the whole field of national 
production; or else, in those regions where economic 
conditions are still comparatively undeveloped, capitalism 
nevertheless controls, indirectly, those strata of society 
which, though falling into decay, survive upon the basis 
of the obsolete method of production, and continue to exist 
side by side with capitalism. To this ready-made world of 
capital, the political economist applies notions of law and 
property derived from a precapitalist era; and he does so 
the more zealously and the more unctuously, the louder 
the facts crj' out against his ideology. 

It is otherwise in the colonies.* There the capitalist 
regime encounters on all hands the resistance of producers 
who own the means of production with which they work, 
and who can gain wealth for themselves by their own labour 
instead of working to enrich a capitalist. The contradiction 
between these diametrically opposed economic systems 
works itself out in practice as a struggle between the two. 
\Vhen the capitalist is backed up by the power of the mother 
country, he tries, by forcible means, to clear out of his way 
the modes of production and appropriation that are based 
upon the independent labour of the producers. Whereas, 

* We are speaking here of colonics in the strict sense of the term, 
of countries with virgin soil, colonised by free immigrants. Economi- 
cally considered, the United States is still nothing more than a 
colony of Europe. Furthermore, under this head, come the some- 
time "plantations" in which the abolition of slavery 1ms completely 
altered the conditions. 
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in the mother country, self-interest constrains the political 
economist, the sycophant of capital, to declare that the 
capitalist method of production is theoretically identical 
udth its opposite; in the colonies, self-interest compels him 
to make a dean breast of it, and to acknowledge frankly 
that the two methods of production are antagonistic. To 
this end he shows that the development of the social 
productivity of labour, cooperation, the division of labour, 
the large-scale application of machinery, and the like, are 
impossible vutliout the expropriation of the workers and a 
suitable transformation of their means of production into 
capital. In the interest of what is called "national wealth”, 
he casts about for artihdal means which will ensure the 
poverty of the common people. His apologetic armour, 
therefore, crumbles away bit by bit, like touchwood. 

E. G. Wakefield’s great merit is, not that he discovered 
anything new concerning the colonies,* but that he dis- 
covered, in the colonies, the truth as to the conditions of 
capitalist production in the mother country. Just as the 
system of protection in its early days® tried to manufacture 
capitalists artifidally in the mother country; so Wakefield’s 
colonisation theory, w'hich England attempted for a w'hile 
to enforce bj*^ Act of Parliament, tried to manufacture wage 
Avorkers in the colonies. Wakefidd spoke of this as 
"sj'stematic colonisation”. 

First of all, he discovered that in the colonies the owner- 
ship of money, the means of subsistence, machinery, and 
the other means of production, do not suffice to stamp the 
owner as a capitalist unless there also exist, as corrdative, 
wage Avorkers, other persons who are compelled to sell 
themsdves "voluntarily”. He made the discovery that 
capital is not a thing, but a sodal relation betvs’een persons, 
and a rdation determined by things.3 Mr. Ped, he says 
lamentingly, took Avith him from England to Swan RiA’er, 

> Such scarce flashes of insight as Wakefield has upon the topic 
of colonisation were anticipated by the elder Mirabeau, the physio- 
crat, and mnch earlier than that by English economists. 

> Subsequently, protection became essential for a time in the 
international competitive straggle. But, whatever the reasons for 
protection, its consequences remain the same. 

3 "A negro is a negro. In certain circumstances, and only then, 
he becomes a slave. A mule is a machine for spinning cotton. In 
certain circumstances, and only then, it becomes capital. Detached 
from these circumstances, it is no more capital than gold in and by 
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Western Australia, means of subsistence and means of 
production to the value of £ 50 , 000 . He had the foresight 
to tahe with him, in addition, 3000 persons, men, women 
and childien, members of the working class. But, on arrival 
at his destination, Mr. Peel was “left without a servant to 
make his bed or fetch him water from the river” Poor Mr. 
Peel, who had provided for everything, except for the export 
of the English relations of production. He had forgotten 
to bring these with him to Swan River ! 

Before I come to Wakefield’s discoveries, two preliminary 
remarks must be made. We know that the means of produc- 
tion and the means of subsistence are not capital so long as 
they remain the property of the immediate producer. They 
only become capital under conditions in which they can 
at the same time serve as the means of exploitation and 
subjugation of the worker. But in the brain of the political 
economist their capitalist soul is so closely wedded to their 
material substance, that he continues to call them “capital” 
even when they are the exact opposite. Thus it is with 
Wakefield. Furthermore, the splitting-up of the means of 
production into the individual properties of a number of 
mutually independent workers, each of them working on 
his own account, is termed by him “the equal division of 
capital". It is with the political economist as with the feudal 
jurist. The latter continued to apply to purely monetary 
relations the labels derived from Ws notions of feudal law. 

“If”, says Wakefield, “all the members of the society 
are supposed to possess equal portions of capital, ... no 
man . . . would have a motive for accumulating more 
capital than he could use with his own hands. This is to 
some extent the case in new American settlements, where 
a passion for owning land prevents the existence of a dass of 
labourers for hire.”* So long, therefore, as the worker can 
accumulate on his own accoimt (and he can do this, as long as 
he owns the means of production with which he worfe), 
capitalist accumulation and the capitalist method of produc- 
tion are impossible. The dass of wage workers indispensable 

itself is money, or than sugar is the price of sugar. . . . Capital is a 
social relation of production. It is a historical relation of prodnction.” 
Karl Marx, Lohnarheii und Kapital (Wage Labour and Capital), 
"Nene Rheinische Zeitung," No. 266, April 7, 1849. 

* E. G. Wakefield, England and America, vol. II, p. 33. 

» Op. cit., vol. 1 , p, 17. 
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to capitalism, does not exist. How, then, in old Europe, was 
the expropriation of the worker from the requisites for 
labour brought about, thus creating capital and wage 
labour? This, says Wakefield, was effected by a social 
contract of a quite original kind. "Mankind have adopted, 
a . . . simple contri^’ance for promoting the accmnulation 
of capital” — which, of course, since Adam’s days has loomed 
before their imaginations as the only purpose of their 
existence — ^"They have di\’ided themselves into owners 
of capital and owners of labour. . . . This di\'ision was . . . 
the result of concert and combination."* In a word, the 
mass of mankind expropriated itself, in honour of the 
"accumulation of capital”. One would suppose, then, that 
this instinct for self-denying fanaticism would, above aU, 
have free play in the colonies; for there only do men and 
things exist under conditions which might make it possible 
to translate a social contract from dreai^and into the world 
of reahty. Were tilings thus, why should "systematic 
colonisation" be caDed upon to replace the spontaneous 
colonisation which is its opposite? "In the northern States 
of the American Union, it may be doubted whether so manj’^ 
as a tenth of the people would fall imder the description 
of hired labourers. ... In England, . . . the labouring 
class compose the bulk of the people.”* Indeed, the 
impulse towards self-expropriation for the sake of capital 
is so rare among working folk that, according to Wakefield, 
slavery is the only natural basis of colonial wealth. His 
"systematic colonisation” is but an expedient to which he 
is driven because, nowadaj^ he has to do with free men 
instead of with slaves. "The first Spanish settlers in St. 
Domingo did not obtain labourers from Spain. But, without 
labourers” [read, without slaves], "their capital must have 
perished, or, at least, must soon have been diminished to 
that small amount w'hich each indmdual could employ 
witli his owTi hands. This has actually occurred in the last 
colony founded by Englishmen — ^the Sw’an River settle- 
ment — ^where a great mass of capital, seeds, implements, 
and cattle, has perished for want of labourers to use it; 
and w'here no settler has preserved much more capital than 
he can emplo}* with his own hands .”3 
» Op. cit., vol. I, p. iS. 
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prodaces a relative surplus population of wage workers, 
in numbers proportional to the accumulation of capital. 
In this way the law of supply and demand is kept in perfect 
working order as regards labour; the oscillations of wages 
are restricted withm the limits convenient to capitalist 
exploiters; and, finally, the indispensable social dependence 
of the worker on the capitalist is guaranteed — a relation 
of dependence which is absolute, but one which the political 
economist at home, in the motherland, can, after his meal3'- 
mouthed fashion, falsely represent as a free contractual 
relation between buyers and sellers, between equally 
independent owners of commodities, the owners of the 
commodity capital and the owners of the commodity 
labour. In the colonies, this pretty illusion is shattered. 
There, absolute population increases far more quickly than 
in the homeland, inasmuch as many workers come into the 
colonial world fully grown; and nevertheless the labour 
market is always understocked. As far as labour is concerned, 
the law of suppty and demand does not run. On the one hand, 
the old world is continually e:!q)orting to the colonies 
capital lusting for exploitation, greedy for the practice of 
"abstinence’’ ; on the other hand, the regular reproduction 
of the wage worker as wage worker encounters the most 
unmannerly obstacles, and obstacles which are to a con- 
siderable extent insuperable. What scope is there for the 
production of superfluous wage workers in proportion to 
the accumulation of capital? The wage worker of to-dajr 
will to-morrow become an independent peasant or handi- 
craftsman, working on his own account. 'WTien this happens, 
he disappears from the labour market — ^but not into 
the worldiouse. This continuous transformation of wage 
workers into independent producers, who w’ork for them- 
selves instead of working for capital, and enrich themselr’es 
instead of enriching Ins worship the capitalist, has an 
injurious reaction upon the state of the labour market. 
Not onlj' does the rate of the exploitation of the wage 
worker remain indecently' low. in ad^tion, the wage worker, 
since he is no longer in a relation of dependence, ceases 
to have any feeling of dependence as regard^ the abstemious 
capitalist. Hence all the inconveniences which our friend 
E. G. 'Wakefield picture so doughtily, so eloquently', and 
so touchingly. 

The supply of wage labour, he complains, is neither 
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constant nor regular nor sufficient. "The supply of labour 
is always not only small but uncertain.”* Again: "Though 
the produce divided between the capitalist and the labourer 
be large, the labourer takes so great a share that he soon 
becomes a capitalist. . . . Few, even of those whose lives 
are unusually long, can accumulate great masses of wealth."* 
The workers simply will not allow the capitalists to "abstain” 
from paying for the greater part of the labour performed. 
Nor does it avail the capitalist, should he be so shrewd as 
to import liis own wage workers from Europe when he is 
importing his own capital. They soon "would have ceased 
... to be labourers for liire; they . . . would have 
become independent landotvners, if not competitors with 
their former masters in the market of labour”.3 What a 
dreadful thing, is it not? The worthy capitalist has paid 
out his own good money merely in order to import com- 
petitors from Europe! This is the end of all things! No 
wonder that Wakefield laments the absence of dependence, 
and of any feeling of dependence, on the part of the wage 
workers in the colonies. His disciple, Meri^^e, tells us that, 
on account of the high wages paid in the colonies, there is 
an "urgent desire for cheaper and more subservient labourers 
— ^for a class to whom the capitalist might dictate terms 
instead of being dictated to by them. ... In ancient 
civilised countries, the labourer, though free, is by law of 
nature dependent on capitalists; in colonies this dependence 
must be created by artificial means."4 

« Op. cit., vol, II, p, ii6. * Op. eit., vol. I, p. 131. 

3 Op. cit., vol. II, p. 5. 

< liferivale, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 5535-314. passim. Even the vulgar 
economist Molinari, a moderate free-trader, says : "In the colonies, 
where slavery has been abolished but where forced labour has not 
been replaced by an equivalent amount of free labour, things work 
out in the very opposite way from that which we see realised every 
day under our own eyes. There we find that the ordinary workers are 
able, in their turn, to exploit the entrepreneurs, demanding wages 
out of all proportion to their proper share of the product. The 
planters, being unable to sell their sugar for a price sufficient to 
cover the increased wages, have been obliged to supply the excess, 
at first out of their profits, and subsequently out of their very capital. 
A great many planters have been ruined in this way; others have 
closed down their refineries in order to avoid imminent ruin. . . . 
Ko doubt one would rather see accumulations of capital dissipated 
than generations of men perish." [How wonderfully generous an 
admission on the part of Monsieur Molinari I] "But would it not be 
better if the capital could be kept intact and at fhe same time the 
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What, according to Wakefield, is the upshot of this 
unfortunate state of things in the colonies? A "barbarising 
tendenqr of dispersion” of producers and national wealth.^ 
The dispersion of the means of production among number- 
less independent owners, renders the centralisation of 
capital impossible, and thus does away with the foundation 
of assodated labour. Protracted undertakings, those that 
would take years to complete and would require the e:q 3 endi- 
ture of fixed capital, are faced with insuperable obstades. 
In Europe, the capitalists do not hesitate to invest in such 
undertakings, for the working dass is an ever-ready living 
appurtenance, always present in excess of numbers. How 
diferent in the colonies! Wakefield tells us of a most painful 
experience. He had a conversation with some capitalists 
of Canada and of New York State, where the wave of 
immigration often becomes stagnant, and deposits a 
sediment of "supernumerary” workers. According to one 
of the persons of the melodrama: “Our capital was readj' 
for many operations w’hich require a considerable period 
of time for their completion; but we could not begin such 
operations with labour which, we knew, would soon leave 
us. If we have been sure of retaining the labour of such 
emigrants, we should have been glad to have engaged it at 
once, and for a high price; and we should have engaged 
it, even though we had been sure it would leave us, 
provided we had been sure of a fresh supply vrhenever we 
might need it.”= 

After Wakefield has thus ostentatiously contrasted 
English capitalist agriculture and its "combined” labour 
\vith the dispersed activities of the American peasant 
proprietors, he unwittinglj' gives us a glimpse of the reverse 

men could be kept alive ?’* Molinari, op. cit., pp. 51-52. Oh, Monsieur 
Molinaiil ^^'hat has become of the Ten Commandments, of Moses 
and the prophets, of the law of supply and demand, if in Europe 
the "entrepreneur” can deprive the vrorker of his proper share in 
the product, and in the West Indies the worker can deprive the 
entrepreneur of his proper share? And what, if you please, is this 
"proper share” which, according to your own admission, the capitalist 
day by day fails to pay his workers ? Over there in the colonies, where 
the workers are so "ordinary” as to exploit the capitalist. Monsieur 
MoUnari is eager for the use of police measures to ensure the right 
functioning of that law of supply and demand which on our side of 
the world functions so automatically. 

• Wakefield, op. cif., vol. II, p. 52- 

• Op. cit., vol. II, pp. 191-192. 
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of the medal. He describes the common people of America 
as well-to-do, independent, enterprising, and comparatively 
well educated. On the other hand, “the peas^t of the south 
of England suffers nearly all the evils, but enjoys none of the 
advantages of slavery. He is not a freeman, nor is he a slave ; 
he is a pauper. ... In what country, except North America 
and some new colonies, do the wages of free labour employed 
in agriculture much e.xceed a bare subsistence for the 
labourer? . . . Undoubtedly farm horses in England, 
being a valuable property, are better fed than English 
peasants."* No matter! National wealth, is once again, 
by its very nature, identical with the poverty of the massM. 

How, then, is this anticapitalist cancer of the colonies 
to be cured ? If people were willing, at one blow, to transform 
all the land from public property into private property, 
they would, indeed, cut the evil at its root, but therewith 
they would destroy the colonies. Some expedient must be 
found by wliich it will be possible to kill two birds with the 
one stone. Let the government put an artificially high price 
upon virgin soil, a price independent of the law of supply 
and demand, a price so high that the immigrant will have 
to work for a long time before he can earn enough money 
to buy land,* and before he can in this way transform 
himself into an independent farmer. By thus selling land 
at a price which makes its purchase practically impossible 
for the wage workers, by thus extorting money from the 
wages of labour through a violation of the sacred law of 
supply and demand, the government will create a fund, 
which, as it grows, is to be used in order to import impecu- 
nious persons from Europe into the colonies, and thus keep 
the labomr market well stocked for the capitalists. Then all 
will be for the best in the best of all possible worlds. This 
is the great secret of “systematic colonisation”. By this 

• Op, cit., vol. I, pp. 47 and 246. 

> "You add, then, that it is thanks to the private ownership of 
the land and of capital that the man who has nothing but his hands 
can find work and earn a living, ... I tell yon, on the contrary, 
that it is thanks to the private ownership of the land that there 
exist men who have nothing but their bands. . , , When you put a 
mM into a vacuum, you cut him off from the air, Wiat else are yon 
doing when you take possession of the land ? . . . You put him mto 
a vacuum from which wealth has been exhausted, so that he may 
only be able to live at your sweet will and pleasure." Colins, op. cit,, 
vol. Ill, pp. 268-271, passim. 
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plan, Wakefield triumphantly exclaims: "The supply of 
labour must be constant and regular, becaiise first, as no 
labourer would be able to procure land until he had worked 
for money, all immigrant labourers working for a time for 
wages and in combination, would produce capital for the 
emplo3Tnent of more labourers; secondl}', because every 
labourer who left ofi working for' tvages and became a 
landowner, would, bj^ purchasing land, provide a fund for 
bringing fresh labour to the colony.”* The price fixed upon 
land by the State must, of course, be a "suffident price”, 
this meaning that it must be high enough "to prevent the 
labourers from becoming independent landomiers until 
others had followed to t^e their place”.* This "sufiident 
price” is a euphemism for the ransom which the worker is 
to pay the capitalist for permission to retire from the labour 
market to the land. Before he can get leave, the worker 
must create "capital” wherewith his worship the capitalist 
can exploit more workers; and, at his oum expense, the 
worker must provide a "substitute” in the labour market, 
one whom the government wiU ship across the sea for the 
adN-antage of quondam master the capitalist. 

It is extremely characteristic that the English govern- 
ment should for j'ears have practised this me&od of 
"primarj' accumulation” which Mr. Wakefield advocates 
expresslj’’ for the use of the colonies. The fiasco was, of 
course, as complete as that of Sir Robert Peel's Bank Act. 
The onlj' result was to divert the stream of emigration 
from the English colonies to the United States. Meanwhile, 
the advance of capitalist production in Europe, to the 
accompaniment of increasing govermnental pressure, has 
rendered Wakefield’s recipe superfluous. On the one hand, 
the \'ast and unceasing stream of human beings pouring 
into America j^ear after j^ear leaves behind it a stationary 
sediment in the eastern States of the American Union ; for 
the flood of emigration from Europe throw's men on the 
American labour market more rapidlj' than the current 
of emigration from the eastern States to the \s’estem can 
carr^' them onward. On the other hand, the American 
Cu’il War has left behind it a colossal national debt, \Yith 
the consequent increased pressure of taxation, the creation 
of a financial aristocrac}' of the meanest kind, the handing 

* Wakefield, op. «*/., vol. II, p. 192. 

* Op. cit., vol. 11 , p. 45. 
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over of ail enormous proportion of the public lands to 
speculative companies for exploitation b;^ means of railways, 
mines, etc. — ^in a word, the centralisation of capital at a 
headlong pace. No longer is the great republic the promised 
land for emigrants. Capitalist production is there advancing 
with giant strides. Although the wages of the workers have 
not yet been forced down to the European level, and the 
wage workers there are not yet so dependent as in Europe, 
the shameless squandering of uncultivated colonial land 
upon aristocrats and capitalists, this behaviour of the 
government which even Wakefield loudly denounces, has 
led, especially in Australia* (in conjunction with the flow 
of adventurers to the gold diggings and with competition 
which the import of English commodities exerts as against 
the petty handicraftsmen), to a sufficiently large “relative 
surplus population", so that almost every mail brings 
jeremiads concerning the "glut of the Australian labour 
market", and prostitution is flourishing at the antipodes 
almost as luxuriantly as in the London Haymarket. 

Here, however, we are not concerned with colonial 
conditions. The only thing that interests us is that the 
political economy of the old world has discovered in the 
new world, and has then proclaimed on the housetops, a 
great secret: that the capitalist method of production and 
accumulation, in short, capitalist private property, demands 
as its fundamental condition the annihilation of self-earned 
private property; in other words, the expropriation of the 
worker. 

< Of course, as soon as Australia became her own law-giver, the 
coloni^ government passed laws favourable to the sellers, but 
the prior squandering of the land by the English government has 
proved a hindrance to their effective working. "The first and main 
object at which the new Land Act of 1862 aims, is to give increased 
facilities for the settlement of the people." The Land Law of Victoria, 
by the Hon. G. Duffy, minister of public lands, London, 1S62. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
GERMAN EDITION 


This work, the first volnme of which I now submit to 
the public, is a continuation of my Zttr Kritik der poUtischen 
Oekonotnie, published in 1859. The long pause between the 
opening and the continuation is due to a lengthy illness, 
which interrupted my work again and again. 

The contents of the before-mentioned work axe summar- 
ised in the opening chapter of the present volume. There 
were other reasons for taking this course besides the need 
for a connected and complete treatment of the subject. 
The exposition has been improved. As far as the nature of 
the subject matter rendered it possible, many points that 
were merely alluded to in the earlier work have been more 
comprehensively treated in the present one, whereas certain 
matters treated in detail there find no more than cursory 
mention here. Of course, the parts dealing uith the history 
of the theory of value and with the theory of money, find 
noplace in this work. Still, the reader of my earlier book ^vill 
find in the notes to Chapter One of the present volume new 
somxes of reference relating to the history of those theories. 

The saying that all beginnings are difiicult applies to 
every science. Consequentlj', the chief difficulties my 
readers will experience will be found in the first chapter, 
and especially in that portion of it which contains the 
analysis of commodities. As regards the analysis of the 
substance of value and that of the magnitude of value, I 
have written in as popular a strain as possible.* The value 

I This seemed all the more necessary, seeing that even the section 
of Ferdinand Lassalle’s polemic against Schulze-Celitzsch, in which 
he professes to give *'the intellectual quintessence” of my disenstion 
of these 'kernes, contains serious misunderstandings. — ^In passing I 
should like to say that if Lassalle has thought fit to borrow from my 
works (almost word for word, hut without acknowledgment) all the 
chief theoretical propositions in bis economic writings, such as the 
thesis concerning the historical character of capital, &at concerning 
the connexion between relations of production and method of 
production, etc., etc., this was donbtiess done for propaganda 
purposes. Katurally I am not speaking of his applications of these, 
theories to matters of detail with which I have nothing to do. 
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form (whose complete expression is the money form) is' 
simple and elementary. Nevertheless, the human mind has 
been vainly trying to fathom it for more than two thousand 
years, although the analysis of forms that are far more 
complicated and far more closely packed with meaning has 
offered comparatively little difficulty. Why is this? Because 
the complete organism is easier to study than are its con- 
stituent cells. Furthermore, when you come to the analysis 
of economic forms, we have neither microscope nor chemical 
res^ents to help us out. The power of abstraction has to 
take the place of both these expedients. Now, as far as 
bourgeois society is concerned, the conunodity form of the 
products of labour, or the value form of commodities, 
represents the form of the economic unitary cell. To the 
uninitiated, such analysis seems to turn upon hair-splitting. 
It is quite true that we are concerned here with minuti®, 
just as we are concerned with minutiae when we study 
histology, the microscopic anatomy of the tissues. 

Except, however, as regards the subsections of Chapter 
One winch deal with the form of value, the reader of this 
book will have no reason to complain that it is difficult to 
understand. When I say this, I am naturally assuming that 
its readers will want to learn something new, will be T^mg 
to do some thinking on their own account. 

The physicist pursues his investigations, either by 
stud3dng natural processes where they manifest themselves 
in the most pregnant forms, and where they are obscured 
as little as possible by disturbing influences; or else, when- 
ever he can, he performs experiments imder conditions 
which ensure that the process he is watching shall run an 
uncomplicated course. The subject of study in the present 
work is the capitalist method of production, and the rdations 
of production and exchange appropriate to that method. 
The region where these rdations have hitherto assumed 
their most typical aspects, is England. That is why English 
conditions have been mainly drawn upon in illustration of 
my theoretical disquisitions. Should, however, the German 
reader be disposed to shrug his shoulders pharisaically 
when he contemplates the conditions under which the 
English industrial and agricultural workers live and perform 
their daily tasks, or if he should be inclined in optimistic 
mood to congratulate himself with the belief that things 
are far from being so bad in Germany, I must assure him : 
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*'De te fabula narratur.” [The story is told about you; i.e., 
the cap fits.] 

"WTiat we are concerned uith primarily is, not the higher 
or the lower degree of development of the social antagonisms 
wliich arise out of the natural laws of capitalist production, 
but these law's in themselves, the tendencies which work 
out with an iron necessity towards an inevitable goal. A 
country in w'hich industri^ development is more advanced 
than in others, simply presents those others w’ith a picture 
of their own future. 

Apart from the foregoing considerations, where capitalist 
methods of production have already struck firm root in 
Germany (as in the factories proper), conditions are much 
worse than in England, seeing that in Germany the counter- 
poise of the Factory Acts is lacking. In other domains, 
Germany, like the rest of western continental Europe, 
sxiffers, not only from the development of capitalist produc- 
tion, but also from the backwardness of its development. 
Side by side with the troubles peculiar to modem life, we 
have in Germany a number of troubles handed down from 
the past, the outcome of the pursuance of antiquated 
methods of production, with their train of anachronistic 
social and political conditions. We suffer, not only from 
the living, but also from the dead. Le mort saisit le vif! 
[The dead encumber the living.] 

In comparison with the social statistics of Britain, those 
of Germany and the rest of western continental Europe 
are w’retchedly compiled. Still, they lift the veil sufficiently 
to give a glunpse of the Gorgon’s head behind it. We 
Germans would be terrified at the conditions that prevail 
in our orm country if our governments and parliaments 
were (like England) periodically to appoint corrunissions of 
enquiry into economic conditions; if these corrunissions 
were endowed w'ith the same ample powers as in England 
to enable them to search out the trath; if it were possible 
to find in Germany men as competent and as free from bias 
and from respect of persons, as are the British factory 
inspectors, the British medical reporters on public health, 
the British commissioners of enquiry into the exploitation 
of women and children, into housing conditions, food 
supply, etc. Perseus w'ote a magic cap that made him 
invisible when he was hunting down monsters. We draw 
a cap tightly over our own eyes and ears, that we may 
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have warrant for denjnng the existence of any monsters 

at all. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Just as the American War 
of Independence in the eighteenth century sounded the 
tocsin for the middle classes of Europe, so the American 
Civil War in the nineteenth century has sounded the tocsin 
for the European working class. In England, the revolu- 
tionary process is plain to all who have eyes to see. When 
it reaches a certain intensity, it will necessarily react upon 
the Continent. There it will take a more brutal or a more 
humane form, according as the development of the working 
class itself varies. To say nothing of higher motives, the 
present ruling class ^viIl find it to its own interest to sweep 
away all the legally removable hindrances that interfere 
with the free development of the working class. That is 
one of the reasons why I have given so much space in the 
present work to a study of the history, the nature, and 
the results of British factory legislation. One nation can 
leam from others, and should do so. When a society has 
discovered the natural laws which regulate its own move- 
ment (and the final purpose of my book is to reveal the 
economic law of motion of modem society), it can neither 
overleap the natural phases of evolution, nor shuffle them 
out of the world by decrees. But this much, at least, it can 
do; it can shorten and lessen the birth-pangs. 

One word more to avert misunderstandings. The persons 
of capitalists and landowners are not, in my book, depicted 
in rose-tinted colours; but if I speak of individuals, it is 
only in so far as they are personifications of economic 
categories, representatives of special class relations and 
class interests. Inasmuch as I conceive the development 
of the economic structure of society to be a natural process, 
I shoidd be the last to hold the individual responsible for 
conditions whose creature he himself is, socially considered, 
however much he may raise himself above them subjectively. 

In the domain of political economy, free scientific enquiry 
has its special enemies to encounter besides those who are 
met with on all other fields. The peculiar quality of its 
subject matter calls to arms against it the most violent, 
the most petty, and the most odious passions of the human 
heart — ^the furies of private interest. For instance, the 
Anglican Church will more readily pardon attacks upon 
thirty-eight of its thirty-nine artides, than upon one 
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thirty-ninth of its income. To-day, even atheism is a venial 
sin as compared with the critidsm of traditional property 
relations. Still, progress is undeniable. During the last few 
weeks there has been published a Blue Book entitled 
Correspondmcc mih Her Majesty's Missions Abroad regard- 
ing Industrial Questions and Trades' Unions. The foreign 
representatives of the British crown tell us here, in plain 
•words, that in Germany, France, in a word all the more 
advanced lands of the European continent, a change in the 
extant relations between capital and labour is just as 
ob'vious and just as inevitable as in England. Simultaneously 
there comes a voice from across the Atlantic, that of Mr. 
Wade, the "vice-president of the United States of North 
America, who declares at public meetings that, after the 
abolition of slavery, a radical change in the conditions of 
capital and landed property comes next on the agenda! 
These are signs of the times, which can be hidden neither 
by purple mantles nor by black cassocks. They do not 
signify that mirades will happen to-morrow. Still, they do 
show that even the ruling dasses are beginning to realise 
that contemporary sodety is not a solid crystal, but an 
organism capable of changing, and continually undergoing 
diange. 

The second volmne of this work will deal with the circula- 
tion of capital {Book Two) and the varied forms assrimed 
by capital in the general course of its development {Book 
Three). In a third and conduding volmne (Book Four) I 
shall discuss the historj^ of the theory. 

I am ready to welcome sdentific criticism. As far as 
concerns the prejudices of what is termed public opinion, 
to which I have never made any concessions, I shall continue 
to guide myself by the maxim of the great Florentine: 

Sequi il tuo corso, e lasda dir le genti! * 

KARL MARX 

London, Jnly, 25, 1S67 

» [Follo'w yonr own bent, no matter wbat people say.] 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
GERMAN EDITION 

Down to the present time political economy has, in 
Germany, been a foreign science. In his Geschichtliche 
Darsiellung des Handels, der Gewerbe, etc., and especially 
in the first two volumes published in 1830, Gustav von 
Giilich has discussed the historical circumstances wliich 
have hindered the development of the capitalist method of 
production in Germany, and have therefore hindered the 
appearance of modem bourgeois society in that country. 
Thus the living soil in which political economy grows was 
lacking in Germany. Economic science was imported 
ready-made from England and France. The German 
professors of economics remained pupils. In their hands 
the theoretical exposition of what was reality in foreign 
parts, became a mere collection of dogmas, which were 
interpreted by them in the light of the petty-bourgeois 
world they knew, and were therefore misinterpreted. They 
could not wholly repress a sense of scientific impotence, 
and their consciences were imeasy because they had to 
hold forth upon a subject which was really foreign to them, 
so they tried to conceal their discomfort, either by a parade 
of literary and historical erudition, or else by the admixture 
of alien material borrowed from the so-called cameralistic 
or fiscal sciences — a mish-mash of knowledge through whose 
purgatorial fires the unhappy candidate for a post in the 
German bureaucracy has to pass. 

Since 1848, capitalist production has been developing 
rapidly in Germany, and is now in a phase of mushroom 
growth. But fate remains imkind to our economic experts. 
In the days when they could still study and expound 
political economy without prejudice, modem economic 
conditions did not exist upon German soil. '\Vhen these 
conditions began to appear in Germany, it happened in 
circumstances which made their unprejudiced study no 
longer possible within the bounds of the bourgeois horizon. 
In so far as political economy is bourgeois (that is to say 
in so far as it regards the capit^st system, not as a transitory 
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phase of historical development, but as the absolute and 
final form of social production), it can only remain a science 
as long as the class struggle is still latent, or manifests 
itself exclusively in the shape of isolated phenomena. 

Look at England, for instance. The classical political 
economy of that country belongs to the period when the 
dass struggle was still undeveloped. Ricardo the last of the 
great exponents of the dassical political economy, at 
length, and consdously, made the conflict of dass interests, 
the antagonism between ws^es and profits and between 
profits and land-rents, the starting-point of his investiga- 
tions, while naively conceiving these antagonisms to be a 
sodal law of nature. Thereupon, bourgeois political economy 
had reached an insuperable barrier. Even while Ricardo 
was still living, and in opposition to him, it had to encounter 
the criticism of Sismondi.* 

The succeeding period, from 1820 to 1830, was notable 
in England for sdentific activity in the domain of political 
economy. This was the period during which the Ricardian 
theory was being vulgarised and diffused, the period when 
that theory was at war with the theories of the old school. 
Splendid tournaments were held. Not much about the 
matter became know on the Continent, for the disputes 
were mainly carried on in review artides, occasional 
literature, and pamphlets. The unprejudiced character of 
this controversy (although the Ricardian theory was, in 
exceptional cases, already being used as a weapon of attack 
upon bourgeois economics) is explicable out of the circum- 
stances of the time. On the one hand, large-scale industry 
itsdf was only emerging from its childhood. This we can 
see from the fact that the cyclical character of the life of 
modem industry only began to become apparent with the 
crisis of 1825. On the other hand, the dass struggle between 
capital and labour was forced into the background: politi- 
cally, by the fight between the governments and the feudalists 
grouped round the Holy Alliance, as one of the contending 
parties, and the mass of the people led by the bourgeoisie, 
as the other; economically, by the feud between industrial 
capital and aristocratic landed property, which in France 
was masked by the conflict between sm^-scale and large- 
scale landed property, but in England broke out into open 
warfare upon the question of the Com Laws. The literature 
I See juy Zttr Kritih der politischen Oekononiie, p. 39. 
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of political economy in England during this epoch reminds 
us of the stonn-and-stress period in French economic 
science after the death of Dr. Quesnay, though only as an 
Indian summer reminds us of spring. With the year 1830, 
came the decisive crisis. 

Both in France and in England, the bourgeoisie had 
won to political power. Thenceforward the class struggle, 
both practical and theoretical, assumed more open and 
threatening forms. It sounded the death knell of bourgeois 
political economy. The economists no longer asked whether 
this or that theory was true, but whether it was useful or 
harmful to capital, convenient or inconvenient, politically 
dangerous or safe. Paid prizefighters took the place of 
disinterested investigators; evil consciences and maleficent 
apologetics took the place of unprejudiced scientific 
researdi. Still, even the pamphlets which the Anti-Com- 
Law League, \vith the manufacturers Cobden and Bright 
at its head, showered into the world, had a historical if not 
a scientific interest, thanks to their polemic against the 
landed aristocracy. Since then, however, free-tr^e legisla- 
tion, introduced by Sir Robert Peel, has deprived vidgar 
political economy of even this last sting. 

The revolution of 1848 on the continent of Europe 
likewise had its repercussions in England. Men who s^ 
had a claim to scientific repute, and who wanted to be 
something more than sophists and sycophants of the ruling 
classes, tried to harmonise capitalist political economy with 
the claims of the proletariat (claims that could no longer 
be ignored). The result was a shallow syncretism, of which 
John Stuart Mill is the most conspicuous representative. 
This is a declaration of bankruptcy on the part of bourgeois 
economics, as the great Russian scholar and critic Chemy- 
shefEsky has admirably shown in his {Outlines of Political 
Economy according to Mill\. 

So it happened that in Geimany the capitalist method 
of production did not come to maturity until the conflicts 
within its being had been conspicuously manifested both in 
France and Britain by struggles that made a noise in 
history; and when the German proletariat already possessed 
a much more developed theoretical class consciousness 
than did the German bourgeoisie. The upshot was that by 
the time the development of a bourgeois science of 
political economy seemed to have become possible in 
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Gennany, circumstances had alreadj' made its development 
impossible. 

In these conditions, its champions fell into two groups. 
Some of them, prudent, industrious, and practical people, 
rallied roimd the standard of Bastiat, the most superficial 
and therefore the most successful exponent of vulgar 
economic apologetics; others, proud of the academic 
dignity of their science, followed John Stuart Mill in the 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable. During the decay 
of bourgeois political economy in Germany, just as during 
the classical age of that science in their country, the Germans 
v.-ere never anything more than pupils, imitators, and 
followers — ^pettj' traders in the service of the great foreign 
wholesale concern. 

Thus the peculiar historical evolution of German society 
prevented any original development of “bourgeois” 
economics; but not the criticism of bourgeois economics. 
In so far as such criticism can be said to represent the 
^'iews of a class, it can only represent the class whose 
historical mission it is to overthrown the capitalist method 
of production, and ultimately to abolish classes. It can 
only represent the ^'iews of the proletariat. 

The learned and the unlearned spokesmen of the German 
bourgeoisie began by maintaining a strict silence about 
Das Kapiial, just as they had about my earlier writings. 
As soon as these tactics became obviously imsuitable to the 
conditions of the day, they set to work (under the pretext 
of criticising my book) upon the writing of prescriptions 
“for the tranquillisation of the bourgeois mind”; but in 
the working-class press they found writers to outmatch 
them there — see, for instance, Joseph Dietzgen’s articles 
in the “Volksstaat” — and the world is still awaiting their 
rejoinders.* An excellent Russian translation of Das KapUal 

• The mealy-mouthed babblers of German vulgar economics 
complained of the style of my book, and of its mode of exposition. 
No one can feel more strongly than I do hour great are the literary 
shortcomings of Das Kapital. Nevertheless, for the use and pleasure 
of these gentlemen and their reading public, I vrill quote here one 
English and one Russian notice of my book. The "Saturday Review”, 
though absolutely opposed to my opinions, said of the first German 
edition: "The presentation of the subject invests the driest economic 
questions with a certain peculiar charm." The "St. Petersburg 
Journal" in its issue of April 20, 1872, says: "The presentation of the 
subject, except for one or two highly teclmical parts, is distinguished 
II— M % 
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was published at St. Petersbui^ in the spring of 1872. The 
edition of three thousand copies is now almost sold out. 
As early as 1871, N. Ziber, professor of political economy 
in the university of Kiev, had, in his work on Ricardo's 
theory of value and of capital, referred to my theory of 
value, money, and capital, as, in its elements, the logical 
continuation of the theory of Smith and Ricardo. The 
western European reader of Ziber's excellent work cannot 
but be astonished at the author’s consistent and firm grasp 
of the purely theoretical position. 

Speaking generally, the method employed in Das Kapiial 
has been Uttle understood, as we can see from the 
contra^ctory opinions that have been uttered concerning 
the book. 

For instance, the "Revue Positiviste” reproaches me 
for having treated economics metaphysically; and, on the 
other hand, it declares (wonderful to relate) that I confine 
myself to a critical dismemberment of the actual, instead 
of writing recipes (Comtist recipes, presumably) for the 
cookshops of the future. As regards the charge that I am 
metaphysical. Professor Ziber remarks: "In so far as it 
deals wthpure theory, the method of Marx is the deductive 
method characteristic of the whole English school, whose 
defects and merits are common to the best economic 
theoreticians." Monsieur M. Block {Les theoriciens du 
socialisme en Allemagne, an extract from "Journal des 
Rconomistes", July and August 1872) discovers that my 
method is analytical, and goes on to say: "Thanks to this 
work, Marx must be dassed among the most noted analytical 
minds." The German reviewers, as was to be expected, 
shrieked at my Hegelian sophistications. The "European 
Messenger" of St. Petersburg, in an artide dealing exdu- 
sively with the method of Das Kapiial (see the May issue 
of 1872, pp. 427-436), dedares that my method of investiga- 
tion is strictly realist, but that my method of presentation 
is unfortunately of the German (fialectic type. The writer 

by its comprehensibility to the general reader, by its dearness, and 
(in spite of the scientific intricacy of the subject) l^an unusual 
liveliness. In this respect the author ... is very different from 
the majority of German scholars, rvho . . . write their books 
in a language so dry and so obscure that the heads of ordinary 
mortals are split by it." It is not only the heads of the readers of con- 
temporary German national liberal professorial literature that are 
split I 
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goes on to say: “At the first glance, if we judge in accor- 
dance with the outward form of the presentation, we come 
to the conclusion that the author is one of the greatest 
among idealist philosophers, in the German, that is to say 
the bad sense, of the word ‘idealist’. But in actual fact 
he is enormously more realist than any of his predecessors 
in the sphere of economic critidsm. ... He can in no 
sense be called an idealist.” I cannot answer the writer 
more efiectively than with the aid of a few extracts from 
his own criticism, which may interest some of my readers 
to whom the Russian original is inaccessible. After quoting 
pp. iv-vii from the preface to my Zur Kriiik der politischeit 
Oekonomie, Berlin, 1859, in which I set forth the materialist 
foundation of my method, the writer continues as follows: 
"For Marx, only one thing is important: to discover the 
laws of the phenomena he is investigating. He is not 
interested only in the law which controls them in so far as 
they have a finished form and a mutual connexion within 
a definite historical period. He is still more interested in 
the law of their change, their evolution, that is to say the 
transition from one form to another, from one series of 
relations into a different one. As soon as he has discovered 
this law, he proceeds to work out in detail the effects 
as manifested in social life. . . . Consequently, Marx 
troubles himself about one thing only: to demonstrate, 
by means of exact scientific study, the necessity of definite 
and. orderly successions in social relations, and, so far as 
possible, to give a perfectly correct statement of the facts 
which serve for the foundation and the support of his views. 
For this purpose, it is quite enough that, when demonstra- 
ting the necessity of the present order of society, he should 
simultaneousty demonstrate the necessity of a different 
order into which the present order must inevitably pass, 
no matter whether human beings believe this or do not 
believe it, no matter whether they are aware of it or unaware 
of it. Marx regards the social movement as a natural process, 
gmded by laws which are not merely independent of the 
will, the consciousness, and the purposes of men, but, 
conversely, determine their will, their consdousness, and 
their purposes. ... If the consdous element plays a 
subor^ate part in the history of dvilisation, it is obvious 
that a critical enquiry whose subject matter is civilisation 
can, less than anything else, have for its basis any form 
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or any result of consciousness. Tliis means that the starting- 
point of the enquiry must be, not the idea, but only the 
e.vtemal phenomenon. The criticism will confine itself to 
the comparison and confronting of a fact, not with an idea, 
but with another fact. For tliis enquiry, what really mat- 
ters is that both the facts shall be studied as accurately 
as possible; and that, as confronted with one another, they 
shdl really constitute different evolutionary factors: and 
most important of all is it that there should be an accurate 
analysis of the sequences and the connexions out of which 
the stages of evolution are made up. But, we shall be told, 
the general laws of economic life are always one and the 
same, whether these laws are applied to the present or 
to the past. This is the very thing that Marx denies. 
According to him there are no such abstract laws. . . . 
In Us opinion, every historical period has laws peculiar 
to itself. ... As soon as life has passed through a given 
period of evolution, and is moving on from one stage to 
another, it begins to be subjected to the guidance of new 
laws. In a word, economic life goes through an evolutionary 
history resembling that with which we are familiar in other 
domains of biology. . . . The earlier economists misimder- 
stood the nature of economic laws when they compared 
them with the laws of physics and chemistry. ... A 
profoimder analysis of the phenomena has sho^vn that 
social organisms differ from one another as fundamentally 
as do vegetable and animal organisms. . . . Nay more, 
one and the same phenomenon is subject to quite different 
laws in different social organisms, because the general 
structure of these organisms differs, because their individual 
organs vary, because these organs function under different 
conditions, and so on. For instance, Marx denies that the 
law of population is the same at all times and in all places. 
He contends that every evolutionary phase has its own 
law of population. ... As productivity develops, social 
conditions and the laws governing them change. Since it 
is Marx’s aim to study and elucidate the capitalist economic 
order from tliis standpoint, he is satisfied to formulate in 
strictly scientific terms the purpose which every precise 
study of economic life must have. , . . The scientific value 
of such an investigation lies in the disclosure of the special 
laws that regulate the origin, existence, development, 
and death of a given social organism, and its, replacement 
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by another and a higher one. Such, in fact, is the value of 
Marx's book." 

When the writer describes so aptly, and (so far as my 
personal application of it goes) so generously, the method 
I have actually used, what else is he describing but the 
dialectic method? 

Of course the method of presentation must differ formally 
from the method of investigation. The aim of investigation 
is to appropriate the matter in detail, to analyse its various 
developmental forms, and to trace the inner connexions 
between these forms. Not until this preliminary work has 
been effected, can the movement as it really is be suitably 
described. If the description prove successful, if the Iffe of 
the subject matter be reflected on the ideal plane, then it 
may appear as if we had before us nothing more than an 
apriori construction. 

My own dialectical method is not only fundamentally 
different from the Hegelian dialectical method, but is its 
direct opposite. For Hegel, the thought process (which he 
actually transforms into an independent subject, giving to it 
the name of "idea”) is the demiurge [creator] of the real; 
and for him the real is only the outward manifestation of the 
idea. In my view, on the other hand, the ideal is nothing 
other than the material when it has been transposed and 
translated inside the human head. 

Nearly thirty years ago, when Hegelianism was still 
fashionable, I criticised the mystifying aspect of the 
Hegelian dialectic. But at the very time when I was working 
at the first volume of Das Kapital, the peevish and arrogant 
mediocrities who nowadays have the ear of the educated 
public in Germany, were fond of treating Hegel much as in 
Lessing’s day the world of Moses Mendelssohn used to 
treat Spinoza, namely as a "dead dog”. That was why I 
frankly proclaimed myself a disciple of that great thinker, 
and even, in Das Kapital, toyed with the use of Hegelian 
terminology when discussing the theory of value. Although 
in Hegel’s hands dialectic underwent a mystification, thas 
does not obviate the fact that he was the first to expormd 
the general forms of its movement in a comprehensive and 
fully conscious way. In Hegel’s writings, dialectic stands on 
its head. You must turn it right way up again if you want 
to discover the rational kemd that is mdden away within 
the vTappings of mystification. 
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In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in 
Germany because it seemed to elucidate the existing state 
of affairs. In its rational form it is a scandal and an abomina- 
tion tothe bourgeoisie and its doctrinaire spokesmen, because, 
wtdle supplying a positive understanding of the existing 
state of things, it at the same time furnishes an under- 
standing of the negation of that state of things, and enables 
us to recognise that that state of things will inevitably 
break up; it is an abomination to them because it regards 
every historically developed social form as in fluid move- 
ment, as transient; because it lets nothing overawe it, 
but is in its very nature critical and revolutionary. 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of capitalist 
society are most conspicuous to the practical bourgeois in 
the vicissitudes of the periodic cycles to which modern 
industry is subject, and in the culminating point of these 
cycles, a universal crisis. Such a crisis is once more approach- 
ing, although as yet in its preliminary stages. By its univer- 
sality and its intensity, it will drum dialctics into the heads 
even of the upstarts of the New, Holy, Prussian-German 
Empire. 

ICARL MARK 

London, January 24, 1873 



ENGELS’ PREFACE TO THE THIRD 
GERMAN EDITION 


Marx could not enjoy the pleasure of preparing this 
third edition for the press. That mighty thuier, before 
whose greatness even his opponents are at length willing 
to bow, died on March 14, 1883. 

Upon me, who lost in him a Mend of forty years' standing, 
the best and truest of friends, the friend to whom I owe 
more than words can possibly express — ^upon me devolved 
the task of preparing this tiird edition for the press, as 
well as the task of dealing with the manuscript materials 
awaiting publication as a second volume. Here it behoves 
me to t^ the reader how I have fulfilled the former duty. 

Marx had it in mind to imdertake a thorough revision of 
the present volume, to daxify many of the theoretical 
discussions it contains, to add new matter, to supplement 
the historical and statistical material by bringing it up to 
date. His illness, and bis mrgent wish to complete the 
second volume, made him abandon the idea. Nothing but 
absolutely essential alterations were to be made, nor any 
additions except those which are already to be found in 
the French translation. {Le Capital, Lachitre, Paris, 1873.) 

Among his papers I found a German copy which had 
been corrected here and there, and contained cross refer- 
ences to the French edition. There w’as also a copy of the 
French version, in which he had carefully marked the 
passages that were to be used. With few exceptions, these 
emendations and additions are confined to the conduding 
part of the book, the one that deals with the process of the 
accumulation of capital. Up till now, this part of the text 
has been more doselj' accordant with the original draft, 
whereas the earlier parts had undergone a more thorough 
daboration. Consequently, the style was more vivid and 
more harmonious; but it was also more negligent, inter- 
spersed with Anglidsms, and sometimes ambiguous. There 
were occasional gaps in the argument, for certain important 
matters received no more than allusive treatment. 

As regards the style, Marx had himself thoroughly 
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revised some of the subsections, and in those, as weU as in 
numerous conversations, he had set me a stand^d showing 
how far I could go in the removal of technical English 
expressions and other Anglicisms. The emendations and 
additions had also been personally elaborated by Marx, 
and the smooth French had been replaced by his own terse 
German. All I had to do was to insert them in the original 
text almost exactly as they were. 

Thus in this third edition not a word has been altered 
except in cases where I definitely know that the author 
would himself have made the alteration. Naturally I 
should never dream of introducing into Dds Kapital the 
current jargon in which German economists are accustomed 
to express their views — ^the gibberish in which, for instance, 
the man who pays ready cash to others in return for their 
work is spoken of as “der Arheitgeber" (the vroTk-giver), 
while the man whose work is taken away from lum in 
exchange for wages is called “der Arbeitnc/nwcr” (the work- 
taker). In French, too, “travail” is used in ordinary life in 
the sense of "occupation”. But a Frenchman would rightly 
regard as insane the economist who should propose to call 
a capitalist a “donneur de travail" and a worker a "receveur 
de travail”. 

Moreover, since English weights and measures are used 
almost wthout exception in the text, and prices, etc., are 
stated in British currency, I have not ventured to reduce 
these to their German equivalents. When the first edition 
of Das Kapiial was published, there existed in Germany as 
many varieties of weights and measures as there are days in 
the year; there were two kinds of mark (the Reichsmark 
then existed only in the head of Soetbeer, who invented 
it in the end of the thirties), two kinds of gulden, and at 
least three kinds of taler, one of these last being represented 
by the new florin. In the field of natural science, the metric 
system was used; whilst in the world market, British 
weights and measures were the standard. In such circum- 
stances, it was obvious that British weights and measures 
must be used in a book which was compelled to draw its 
facts almost exclusively from British industrial instances. 
The s^e reason is still operative to-day, seeing that the 
conditions prevailing in the world market have scarcely 
altered in this respect since Das Kapital was written, so 
that in the iron trade and in the cotton trade (the two most 
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important industries) British weights and measures are 
still almost exclusively employed. 

Finally, I must say a word about Marx’s method ol 
quotation, W’hich is little understood. As far as facts and 
descriptions are concerned, the quotations (such as those 
from the British Blue Books) manifestly speak for them- 
selves as authorities. The case is difierent when we come 
to the theoretical views of other economists quoted b}* 
Marx. Here the object of the quotation is merely to indicate 
where, when, and by whom, in the course of the evolution 
of economic theory, a particular economic idea first secured 
clear expression. All that Marx wants to show is that the 
economic idea in question is important in the liistory of 
the science, that it is a more or less adequate theoretical 
expression of the economic situation of its time. It does 
not matter to him whether the idea is, from his o\ra stand- 
point, still absolutel}' or relatively valid, or whether it has 
now fallen into decay. Thus these quotations form notliing 
more than a running commentary on the text, a commentary’ 
drawn from the history of economic science; and they 
present the various important advances of economic theory 
in association ivith their dates and their originators. To do 
tlus was essential in the case of a science whose historio- 
graphers have hitherto been characterised only by a 
tendentious, almost pushful ignorance. Readers, therefore, 
u-ill readily xmderstand why Marx, in conformity with what 
was said in the preface to second edition, seldom alludes 
to German economists. 

It is to be hoped that the second volmne will be ready 
for publication in the course of the year 18S4. 

FRIEDRICH ENGELS 


London, November 7, 18S3 
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ENGELS’ PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 
GERMAN EDITION 

This fourth edition has been revised by me in a way 
designed to give the text and footnotes, as far as possible, 
a definitive form. Let me give a brief explanation of the 
way in which I have carried out my task. 

After referring once more to the French edition and to 
Marx's manuscript notes, I have made a few additions to 
the German text. These will be found on p. 8o [English 
text. p. 95], pp. 458-460 [532-535J. PP. 547-551 [641-646]. 
pp. 591-593 [692-694], and the note on p. 596 [697]. Also, 
following the example set by the French and the English 
versions, I had incorporated into the text the long note 
concerning the mine workers (English text, pp. 535 - 543 ). 
Other trifling changes are of a purely technical nature. 

I have also added a few explanatory notes, especially 
in cases where a change in historical conditions seemed to 
render this necessary. All these additional notes have been 
bracketed, and are signed by me as editor. 

A complete revision of the numerous quotations had 
been rendered necessary by the publication of the English 
translation. Marx’s youngest daughter, Eleanor, undertook 
the task of comparing, for that English translation, all the 
quotations with the original works, so that the quotations 
from English sources (which form the great majority) are 
not retranslations from the German, but are given in the 
original English. I had, therefore, to consult the English 
edition when preparing this fourth edition, and thus my 
attention was drawn to many small inaccuracies. Page 
numbers were wrongly given, the mistake having either 
arisen out of a cop5rist’s error, or from a misprint in 
one or other of the previous editions. The quotation marks, 
and the dots indicating omissions, were not always correctly 
placed, mistakes of this kind being unavoidable in the 
cop5dng of numerous quotations out of notebooks. Here 
and there, I came across injudicious German trandations. 
Some of the passages were taken from Marx’s old manuscript 
books dating from the years 1843-1845, before he had learned 
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English, and when he still read the English economists in 
French translations. Such retranslation from the French 
had led, sometimes, to slight misunderstandings (for instance 
in quotations from Steuart, Ure, and others), so that a 
fresh reference to the English texts had become necessary. 
Numerous such minor inaccuracies and inadvertencies 
have been corrected. Any one who takes the trouble to 
compare the fourth edition with the earlier ones, will, 
however, see that the laborious process of rectification has 
not modified any of the essential contents of the work. 
There is only one quotation which it has not been 
possible to trace, the one from Richard Jones, on p. 562 
of the fourth edition (see English text, p. 658, note 2). 
Presumably Marx made a mistake in transcribing the 
title of the book. All the other quotations retain their 
frill demonstrative force; and, indeed, their force has 
been increased now that they are given with perfect 
accuracy. In this connexion I must return to an old 
story. 

I Imow of only one instance in which the accuracy of a 
quotation made by Marx has been disputed. Since the matter 
has continued to reverberate after Marx's death, I cannot 
well avoid mentioning it. 

On March 7th, 1872, there appeared in "Concordia", 
published in Berlin, the organ of the German Manufacturers’ 
Association, an anonymous article entitled: "How Karl 
Marx quotes." Herein, with a superfluity of moral indigna- 
tion and of unparliamentary expressions, the writer avers 
that Marx falsified a quotation from Gladstone’s budget 
speech of April 16, 1863. (The quotation was made in the 
inaugural Address of the International Workingmen’s 
Association, and again in Das Kapiial, on p. 617 of the 
fourth Germany e<Stion (p. 721 of the present English 
translation].) The words in dispute run: "This intoxicating 
augmentation of w'ealth and power . . . entirely confined 
to dasses of property.” The anonjmaous critic says that 
they were not contained in the Hansard shorthand report, 
which is a semi-offidal report. He dedares: "This statement 
is not to be found anywhere in Gladstone’s speech. Glad- 
stone saj^ the precise oppoate. Marx has formally and 
maierially falsified ly adding this sentence" Marx, to whom 
the relevant number of "Concordia” was sent in the follow- 
ing May, answered his anonymous critic in the "Volksstaat” 
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of June ist. Since he could no longer recall from which 
newspaper he had quoted the report of the speech, he 
was content to show that the words in question w'ere to 
be found in two English newspapers of the day, and 
he went on to quote the "Times" report, according to 
which Gladstone spoke as follows: "That is the state of 
the case as regards the wealth of this country. I must say 
for one, I should look sdmost Avith apprehension and with 
pain upon this intoxicating augmentation of wealth and 
power, if it were my belief that it was confined to classes 
who are in easy circumstances. This takes no cognizance 
at all of the condition of the labouring population. The 
augmentation I have described and wMch is founded, I 
think, upon accurate returns, is an augmentation entirely 
confined to classes of property.” 

We see then, that Gladstone says he would be sorry if 
it were so, but that it actually is so. He says that the 
intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power is entirely 
confined to the propertied classes. As far as the semi- 
official Hansard report is concerned, Marx goes on to say: 
"In the subsequent touching up of his sf>eech for publica- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone thought it better to eliminate a passage 
which would have seemed unduly compromising in the 
mouth of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such 
action is a traditional parliamentary usage in Britain, and 
was not first invented by Lasker in order to get the better 
of Bebel.” 

Thereupon the anonymous critic became more angry 
than ever. Brushing aside second-hand sources, in his reply 
in "Concordia,” under date July 4th, he modestly declares 
that the "usual custom" is to quote parliamentary speeches 
from the shorthand reports; but, he goes on to say, the 
"Times” report (the one containing the sentence "falsely 
added by Marx”) and the Hansard report (where the sentence 
in dispute is lacking) "are materi^ly identical”; further- 
more, the "Times” report contains "the direct opposite of 
what the notorious passage in the inaugural Address 
implies”. The critic is careful to refrain from sa3dng that 
the "Times” report contains, not only the alleged "opposite”, 
but also the "notorious passage!" Nevertheless, he feels 
that he is in a tight place, and that only a new trick can 
save him. While, therefore, he adorns his article (which, as 
I have shown, is full of "insolent mendacity”) with such 
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epithets as “bad faith”, “dishonesty”, “lying quotation”, 
"impudent untruth”, “a quotation that was completely 
falsified”, “this falsification”, “simply infamous”, etc", 
he thinks it expedient to shift the discussion to a new 
ground, and he therefore promises that “in another article” 
he wU show “what interpretation we place upon the phrase 
used by Gladstone”. As though his opinion had anything 
to do with the matter! However, the promised additional 
article appeared in “Concordia” of July nth. 

Marxpublished a rejoinderin the "Volksstaat” of August 
7th, quoting there the reports of Gladstone's speech that 
had appeared in the “Morning Star” and the “Morning 
Advertiser” of April 17, 1863. According to both of these 
newspapers, Gla^tone had said that he would look with 
apprehension, etc., upon this intoxicating augmentation 
of wealth and power, if it were confined to classes in easy 
drcumstances. But, he said, the augmentation actually was 
“entirely confined to classes possessed of property”. Both 
of tliese papers, therefore, contain the “added lie” word 
for word. Marx furthermore showed, by comparing the 
"Times” report with the Hansard report, that the sentence 
which appeared in the reports of three independent news- 
papers published the morning after the speech was made, 
the sentence which three practically identical reports 
showed to have been actually uttered, was lacking in the 
subsequently touched-up Hansard report ; so that Gladstone, 
as Marx declared, must have “subsequently eliminated” 
this sentence. In conclusion, Marx said that he had no time 
to carry the argument with his anonymous critic any further. 
We may suppose that the critic, too, had had enough of the 
dispute. At any rate no more issues of “Concordia” were 
sent to Marx. 

Thus the matter seemed dead and buried. It is true that 
from time to time certain persons who were in touch with 
the University of Cambridge dropped hints as to mysterious 
rumours that were current there concerning an unspeakable 
literary crime committed by Marx in Das KapUal. But, 
despite all our enquiries, nothing definite could be ascer- 
tained. Then, on November 29, 1883, eight months after 
Marx’s death, there appeared in the “Times” a letter dated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, and signed by Sedley 
Taylor, in which this pygmy, a dabbler in the tamest of 
cooperative enterprises, at last condescended to throw a 
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certain amount of light, not only "upon the gossip of 
Cambridge, but also upon the identity of the anon3anous 
critic in “Concordia", 

“What seems very queer", says the manikin of Trinity 
College, "is that it remained for Professor Brentano (then 
in Breslau, now in Strasburg) ... to lay bare the bad 
faith, which had apparently dictated that quotation from 
Gladstone’s speech in the inaugural Address. Mr, Karl 
Marx, who . . . tried to justify his quotation, had the 
temerity, in the deadly shifts to which Brentano’s masterly 
attacks quickly reduced him, to claim that Mr. Gladstone 
tampered with the report of his speech in the ‘Times' of 
April 17th, 1863, before it was published in Hansard, in 
order to eliminate a passage which was, indeed, compromis- 
ing for the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. When 
Brentano demonstrated, by a detailed comparison of the 
texts, that the reports of the ‘Times’ and of Hansard 
agreed to the absolute exclusion of the meaning, imputed 
to Gladstone’s words by a craftily isolated quotation, 
Marx retreated under the excuse of having no time." 

This, then, was the gist of the matter I In the productive 
cooperative imagination of Cambridge this was the glorious 
reflection of Mr. Brentano’s anonymous campaign in 
“Concordia" ! That had been his attitude, and thus had he 
handled his sword in his "masterly attacks" — this St. 
George of the German Manufacturers’ Association, what 
time Marx, the fire-breathing dragon, was expiring at his 
feet, quickly, and “in deadly shifts" ! 

We see that really this description of the struggle, this 
account in the Ariostian vein, was designed only to cover 
up the shifts of our St. George. There was no longer any 
mention of "added lies", of "falsification”, but merely of 
"a craftily isolated quotation”. The venue had been shifted, 
and St. George and his Cambridge shield-bearer had good 
reason for the change. 

Eleanor Marx replied to Sedley Taylor in the monthly 
magazine "To-Day” for February 1884 — ^the “Times” 
having refused to print her letter. She brought back the 
discussion to the pnly point whidh was really in dispute, 
Was the sentence in question added by Marx or was it not? 
Thereupon, Mr. Sedley Taylor retorted: "The question 
whether a certain sentence did or did not occur in Mr. 
Gladstone's speech, is, in my opinion, of a very inferior 
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importance” in the controversy between Marx and Brentano, 
as "compared with the question whether the quotation was 
made with the intention of reproducing the meaning of 
Mr. Gladstone or distorting it." He goes on to admit that 
the "Times” report "contains indeed a contradiction in 
words”; but, interpreting its context correctly (that is to 
say, in a liberal Gladstonian sense), it is quite e\ddent what 
Mx. Gladstone intended to say. ("To-Day,” March 1884.) 
The funniest thing about the matter is that our Cambridge 
pygmy is now’ careful to quote the speech, not from Hansard 
(as was the "custom” of the anon3nnous Brentano), but 
from the "Times” report, which tins same Brentano had 
designated as "necessaril3' a botch”. Of course, the fatal 
sentence is lacking in Hansard I 

Eleanor Marx had no difiBcul^' in shattering this argu- 
mentation in the same number of "To-Daj’.” Either Mr. 
Tajdor had read the controversy of 1S72, or he had not. 
If he had read it, he had now "falsified” ; not only "added”, 
but also "subtracted”. If he had not read it, it behoved 
him to keep his mouth shut. At anj- rate, it was e^’ident 
that he could not dare to attempt to substantiate his friend 
Brentano’s contention that Marx had "added a lie”. On the 
contrary, what he now claimed was that Marx, instead 
of addmg a lie, had suppressed an important sentence. 
But this same sentence is quoted on the fifth page of the 
inaugural Address, a few lines before the sentence which 
Marx is supposed to have falsel}* added. As for the contra- 
diction in Gladstone’s speech, is it not Marx himself who 
in Das KapUal'{not^ to p. 618 of the fourth German edition, 
p. 721 of the present English edition) speaks of the "repeated 
and crying contradictions in Gladstone’s budget speeches 
of 1863 and 1S64”? Of course he doesnot,likeSedley Taylor, 
undertake to reconcile them in a spate of liberal self- 
satisfaction. The final summing up in Eleanor Marx’s 
reply, runs as follow’s: "On the contrarj’, Marx has neither 
suppressed anj’thing essential, nor added anj' lies. He 
rather has restored and rescued from oblivion, a certain 
sentence of a Gladstonian speech, which had undoubtedly 
been pronormced, but W'hich somehow formd its way out 
of Hansard." 

Mr. Sedley Taylor, too, had now had enough of the 
dispute. The net upshot of this professorial imbroglio which 
had lasted for two decades and invoh’ed two great countries. 
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was that since then no one has ventured to question Marx’s 
conscientiousness in literary matters. Henceforward we 
may presume that Mr. Sedley Taylor will have just as little 
confidence in the accuracy of Mr. Brentano's literary 
bulletins, as Mr. Brentano will have in the papal infallibility 
of Hansard. 


London, June 25, 1890 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS 



EXTRACTS FROM ENGELS* PREFACE TO THE 
FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


[Farts of this preface related only to that translation; other parts 
are covered by passages in the various prefaces to the German 
original. All the remainder is reproduced here.] 

The pubKcation of an English version of Das Kapiial needs 
no apologj'. On the contrary, an explanation might be 
expected why this English version has been delayed until 
now, seeing ftat for some years past the theories advocated 
in this book have been constantly referred to, attacked and 
defended, interpreted and mi^terpreted, in the periodical 
press and the current literature of both England and 
America. 


There is one difficulty we could not spare the reader: the 
use of certain terms in a sense different from what they 
have, not only in common life, but in ordinary politick 
economy. But this was rmavoidable. Every new aspect of 
a science involves a revolution in the technical terms of 
that science. This is best shoAvn by chemistry, where the 
whole of the terminology is radically changed about once in 
twenty years, and where you wiU harfiy find a single 
organic compound that has not gone through a whole series 
of different names. Political economy has generally been 
content to take, just as they were, the terms of commercial 
and industrial life, and to operate with them, entirel}' fail- 
ing to see tliat by so doing, it confined its^ within the 
narrow circle of ideas expressed by those terms. Thus, 
though perfectly aware that both profits and rent are but 
subdivisions, fragments of that \mpaid part of the product 
which the labourer has to supply to his employer (its first 
appropriator, though not its ultimate exclusive owner), yet 
even classicM political economy never went beyond the 
received notions of profits and rent, never examined this 
unpaid part of the product (called by Marx surplus product) 
in its integrity as a whole, and therefore never arrived at a 
clear comprehension, either of its origin and nature, or of 
tlie laws that regulate the subsequent distribution of its 
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value. Similarly all indus^, not agricultural or handicraft, 
is indiscriminately comprised in the term of manufacture, 
and thereby the distinction is obliterated between two 
great and essentially different periods of economic history: 
the period of manufacture proper, based on the division of 
manual labour, and the period of modem industry, based on 
machinery. It is, however, self-evident that a theoiy which 
views modem capitalist production as a mere passing sts^e 
in the economic history of mankind, must make use of 
terms different from those habitual to writers who look 
upon that form of production as imperishable and final. 


Das Kapiial is often called, on the Continent, "the Bible 
of the working class." That the conclusions arrived at in 
this work are daily more and more becoming the funda- 
mental principles of the great working-class movement, not 
only in Germany and Switzerland, but in France, in Hol- 
land and Belgium, in America, and even in Italy and 
Spain; that ever3rwhere the working class more and more 
recognises, in these conclusions, the most adequate expres- 
sion of its condition and of its aspirations, nobody 
acquainted with that movement will deny. And in Eng- 
land, too, the theories of Marx, even at this moment, 
exercise a powerful influence upon the socialist movement 
which is spreading in the ranks of "cultured” people no less 
than in those of the working class. But that is not all. The 
time is rapidly approaching when a thorough examination 
of England’s economic position will impose itself as an 
irresistible national necessity. The working of the industrial 
system of this country, impossible without a constant and 
rapid extension of production, and therefore of markets, is 
coming to a dead stop. Free trade has exhausted its 
resomces; even Manchester doubts this its quondam eco- 
nomic gospel. Foreign industry, rapidly developing, stares 
English production in the face everywhere, not only in 
protected, but also in neutral markets, and even on this 
side of the Channel. While the productive power increases 
in a geometric, the extension of markets proceeds at best in 
an arithmetic ratio. The decennial cycle of stagnation, 
prosperity, over-production and crisis, ever recurrent from 
1825 to 1867, seems indeed to have run its course; but only 
to land us in the slough of despond of a permanent and 
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chronic depression. The sighed-for period of prospeiit}' will 
not come; as often as we seem to perceive its heralding 
symptoms, so often do they again vanish into air. Mean- 
w’hile, each succeeding winter brings up afresh the great 
question, "what to do with the unemployed" ; but while the 
ntunber of the unemployed keeps swelling from year to 
year, there is nobody to answer that question; and we can 
almost calculate the moment when the unemployed, losing 
patience, Avill take their own fate into their own hands. 
Surely, at such a moment, the voice ought to be heard of a 
man whose whole theory is the result of a life-long study of 
the economic history and condition of England, and whom 
that study led to the conclusion that, at least in Europe, 
England is the only country where the inevitable social 
revolution might be effected entirely by peaceful and legal 
means. He certainly never forgot to add that he hardly 
expected the English ruling classes to submit, without 
a "pro-slavery rebellion,” to this peaceful and legal 
revolution. 


November 5, 1886 


FREDERICK ENGELS 
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Coins and Symbols of Value, X05- 
ixo 

Colbert, 320, S39 
Couxs, 677, 767, 836 
Collective Worker, 351-552 
Cologne, 457 
Colonial Office, 700 
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Colonisation and Christianity, etc., 

833 

Colonisation, modem Theory of, 
848-858 

Colonisation, systematic, 849, 831, 
856 

Colony, 193 
Colour Line, 309 
COLUUBUS, 1X2 
Combination Laws, 488 
Commandments, Ten, 855 
Commerce et le gouvernement, X45 
Commission of Inquiry into indus- 
trial Pathology, 384-385 
Commodities, 3-58 
and Money, i-xaS 
Commodity, defined, 3 
Coinmons,'Enclosure of, 803-807 
Commonwealth, 8^0 
Communism, primitive, 51 
Communist Manifesto, see Manifesto 
Comparative Vtav of the Prices of 
Labour and Provisions, 627, 745 
Compendious or brief Examination of 
certain ordinary Complaints, 
etc., 824 

Composition of Capital, defined, 675 
Comte, Auguste, 349 
Comte, Charles, 833 
Concentration of Capitai, defined, 
692 

Concept of relative surplus Value, 

325-335 

"Concordia," 879, 880, 88x, 882 
Concurrence of Forces, 340 

CONDILUIC, X45 
COXDORCET, 680 
^nfederate States, 58S 
Considerations concerning tahing off 
the Bounty’ on Com exported, 
^ etc., 333, 334 , . . ^ , 

Considerations sur le numeraire et le 
commerce, 66 

Constant Capital and Variable 
Capital. 194-207 
Constant Capital, defined, 205 
Consumption, productive and un 
productive, 627, 64S-649 
Contradictions in the general For- 
mula of Capital, X41-IS3 
Cookslev, 530 
Cooperation, 336-3S2 
defined, 340 
Corals, 381 
Corbet, 135, 647 
Cordon, 526 
Corinth, 556 
Cork, 254, 5X9, 7S3 
Com Laws, 287, 289, 4S9, 493, 607 
662, 747, 788, S67 
Cornwall, 752 
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Coromandel, 357 
Coroner’s Inquests, 540-541 _ 
Correspondence with Her Majesty s 
Missions, etc., 865 
Corvfie, 51, 836-239, 588, 624 
Cotton Famine, 631-632 
Cotton Lords, 517 
Courcelle-Skneuil, 232, 657 
Cours d’dconontie industrteUe, 354 _ 
Cotirs d’dconomie politique (Rossi), 
161 

(Storch), 162, 370, 381, 382, 649, 
716 

Course of Mathematics, 391 
Court of King’s Bench, 841 
Cous, 398 

Coventry, 486, 495, 523, 606 
Cowell, 613 
Craig, 123 

Creation of the Home Market for 
industrial Capital, 825-830 
Creation of Value, 212 
Credit System, 691 
Crimea, 756 
Crimean War, 237 
Crises, 120 

Crisis in the Cotton Trade, 488-493 
Critical Dissertation on the Nature, 
Measure, and Causes of Value, 
etc., 34-35, 583 
Crocker, 798 
Cromwell, 798, 800, 830 
Crusoe, see Robinson 
Cuba, 271 
Culpeper, 843 
Cupid, 680 

Currency of Money, 93-104 

Currency Question reviewed, etc , 121 

Currency School, 684 

Curse of the Factory System, 429, 439 

Cuvier, 558 

CuzA, 153 

Cyclopaedia of Agriculture, 605 
Cyclops Worfe, 265 
Cyropaedta, 388 

Diedalus, 434 
“Daily Telegraph,” 245 
Dakka, 357 
Dalhousie, 812 
Dante, 80, 248 

Danubian Principalities, 236-239 

Danubian Provinces, 155 

Danzig, 457 

Darwen, 455 

Darwin, 359, 392 

Daumer, 294 

Dawn, rosy, of Capitalist Pro- 
duction, 832 

Day Work and Night Work, 259- 
267 


Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
821, 822 

De Cous, see Cous 
Deer-Forests of Scotland, 810; see 
also Qearing of Estates 
Defects of the total or extended 
Form of Value, 36-37 
Defence of the Landowners and 
Farmers of Great Britain, 608 
Definitions — 

Absolute surplus Value, 328 
Accumulation of Capital, 636 
Capitalist, 138 

Centralisation of Capital, 691 
Classical political Economy, 55 
Commodity, 3 
imposition of Capital, 675 
incentration of ipital, 692 
Constant Capital, 205 
Cocmeration, 340 
Fetishistic Character of Commo- 
dities, 45 
Labour, 169 
Labour Power, 154 
Machinery, 393 et seq. 
Manufa>.ture, 385 
Necessary Labour, 213 
Necessary Labour Time, 213 
Price, 71 

Primary Accumulation, 689 
Purchase, 112 
Rate of Surplus Value, 212 
Raw Material, 170 
Relative Surplus Value, 328 
Revenue, 650 
Surplus Labour, 2r4 
Surplus Labour Time, 214 
Surplus Value, 136 
Value of Labour Power, 312 
Variable Capital, 205 
Vulgar Economists, 54-33 
Worker, 169 

Definitions in political Econotny 
(Malthus), 624, 630, 636, 646, 
647, 655, 656, 658 
Defoe, 679 

Degree of Exploitation of Labour 
Power, 208-218 
Deipnosophisls, 113 
De la falsification des substances 
sacramentelles, 251 
Delamonarchieprussienne, 795, 812, 
828, 839 

De la propriHi, 474 
De la rtchesse commerciale, 584 
De laudtbtis legum angliae, 79s 
De Penseignement professionnel, 526 
De Vespnt de Passoctaiion dans ioia 
les intdritsde la communauU,5yg 
De Pintirit social, 4, 8, 66, 78, 89, 95, 
99. 143, 144. 147, 150, 206 
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Deutzscb, S6l 

Delia eeonomia nazionale, 715 

Della moneia, 47, 65, 66, 76, 144, 

Delphi, 113 
Demeter, 435 
De morbis artificum, 3S4 
Deptford, 739 
De Quikcey, see Quincey 
Derby, 490 

Derbyshire, 163, 840, 841 
De republica, 60, 13S, 151 
Descartes, 413, 414 
Des classes ouvrilres en France 
pendant Vannee 1848, 383 
Description of England, 796, 833 
Description of the Country from 
thirty to forty Miles round 
Manchester, 634, 833, S41, S43 
Despotism of Trade Unions, 742 
Des systhnes de F/conomie poltttque 
(Ganilh), 33, 163, 481 
DESTirrr de Tracy, 54, 55, 143, 
150, 340. 343 . 7 x 6 
Detail Worker and his Implement, 

356-359 

Determmation is Negation, 636 
"Deutsch - Fnmzosische Jahrbu- 
dier," 49, 137, 701 
Development of Machinery, 391-409 
Developmental Relation between 
the relati\'e Form of Value and 
the ^uivalent Form, 40-43 
Deranshiie, 373, 504, 753 
De Wm, 680, 838 
Dewsbury, 343 
DiAt^cnc, 636, S73, 874 
Dialogue concmiing Happiness, 3S7 
Dialogues of Plato, 38S 
Dialogues sur le commerce et les 
travaux des artisans, 86, 334 
Diaries, 387 

Dictionary, etc., of Commerce, 133 
Dictionary of political Economy 
(Palgrave), 674 
Dietzcek, 869 

Different Forms of relative surplus 
Population, 70S-716 
Diggings, 858 
Dijon, 835 

Diligence, Vicarious, 330 
Diminishing Returns, Law of, 348 
Diodorus, 133, =35, 35“, 3S9, 556. 
557 

Diplomatic Zeal, 747 
Disappearance of Cooperation based 
on Handicraft and on Division 
of Labour, 494 
Discours de la methode, 414 
Discours sur Feconomie politique 
(Rousseau), 837 
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Discours sur les rdcolutions du globe, 
558 

Discourse concerning mechanic In- 
dustry, 378 

Discourse concerning Trade of the 
East Indies, 66 

Discourse of the general Notions of 
Money, Trade, and Exchange, 
etc., 66 

Discourse on Coining the new Money 
lighter, 3, 5, 6, iio, 136, 13S 
Discourses upon Trade, loi, 106, 
IIS, 414 

Diseases, occupational, 384, 383 
Dissertation on the Poor Laws, 715 
Dissertation sur la nature des 
rtekesses, etc., 133 
Dhision of Labour and Manufac- 
ture, 333-390 

Division of Labour in Manufacture 
and Division of Labour in 
Society, 369-380 

Division of surelus Value into 
Capital and Revenue, 630-638 
Divorce of Property from Labour, 
634. 641-643 

Doctrmc of Opposites, 636 

Dogberry, 38, 434, 663 

Domestic Industry, 503-316, 741 

Domingo, 831 

Don Quixote, 37 

Dorsetshire, 37=, 704, “49 

Doubleoay, S39 

Doveholes, 73s 

Down, 783 

Downpatrick, 319 

Drome, 354 

Drydes, 343 

Dublin, 334, 783 

DucPtriAU.x, 74 =, 744 

Du credit public, S43 

Dufierin, 7S6, 7S7 

Duffy, 858 

Dugald Stewart, see Stewart 
Du Gouvemcment consider^ dans scr 
rapports avec le commerce, 33 
Du tnonopole qiii s'elablit dans les 
arts indiistriels et le commerce, 
334 

Dumont, 671 
Dunkirk, 309 

Dunning, 601, 603, 606, S43 
Dunton, 760, 761 
Dupont, 767 
Durham, 634, 736, 737 
Dutch, 3S1, S33 

East, 4S9 

East End of London, 3SS, 739, 74 1 
East India Company, English, 115, 
834 
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East India Trade a most profitable 
Trade, 66 

East Indies, 373. 4841 832 
East Prussia, 337 

Economic Position of the British 
Labourer, 610, 673 
Eeonomie politique, source des 
revolutions et des utopies prd- 
tendues socialistes (Colins), 677, 

767, 856 

“Economist,” saS, 646, 705, 748, 

8X2 

Economistes financiers du XVlll 
Siede, 66 

Economy, see Classical Vulgar 
Economy 

Eden, 244, 661, 679, 681, 746, 747, 
800, 803, 806, 839, 840, 843 
Edict of 1587 (Russia), 801 
Edict of 1656 (France), 800 
Edinburgh, 123, 355, 418, 515, 751 
Edinburgh Prison, 751 
Education, dangerous because it 
malies Workers independent, 
427-428 

Educational Clauses of Factory 
Acts, 424-437, 531-524. 538- 
538 

Edward III, 72, 276 
Edward VI, 814, 8ts 
Efiect of Crisis on the better-paid 
Part of the working Class, 738- 
744 

EgJTt, 335, 3S8, 491. 499, 556, 558 
Egyptians, 349, 350, 388, 389. 556, 
557, 558 

Eighteenth Brumatre of Louis Bona- 
parte, 767 

Etnletlung stir Geschiehte der Mark- 
verfassung, etc., 44 
Elbe, 237 
Eleatics, 250 

Elementary Form of Value con- 
sidered as a Whole, 31-34 
Elementary, isolated, or accidental 
Form of Value, 18-37 
Elementi di economia pubblica 
(Bcccaria), 386 
Elements du commerce, 66 
Elements of political Economy (Mill, 
James), 139, 179, 372, 623, 627, 
629 

(Newman, S. P.), 146, 203 
(Wayland), 150, 204 
EuzADCTir, 277, 799. 800, S15, 816, 
S18, 819, 820 
Ellis, 264 

Emancipation Act, 386 
Eubleton, 731 
Emerald Isle, 788 
Euerv, 406 


Emigration, 461, 674 
Committee, 461 
Empiricus, see Sextus 
Employment of Boys in Mines, 33s- 
536 

Employment of Women and Chil- 
dren, 418-428, 538-540 
Enclosure of Commons, 803-807 
Eneydopidie des sciences mddicales, 

384 

Engels, 10, 49, 125, 127, 137, 150, 
213, 240, 241, 245, 257, 272, 
299, 3»i, 319. 370, 412, 424, 
453. 454, 460, 478, 485, 525, 
545, 546, 577, 658, 667, 692, 
694, 701, 720, 722, 802, 847, 
875. 877, 878, 884 

England, 798 

England and America, 273, 747, 
850—858 

England tom 1846 to x866, 7^7- 

723 

England's Treasure by foreign Trade, 
etc., 557 

Engltsche Zehnstunden-bill, 299 
Ennis, 254 
Enquiry, see Inquiry 
Ensor, 809 

Entwickliing der Chemie, 320 

Envelope Making, 400 

Epicurus, 53 

Equivalent Form, 26 

Erde, die Pfianxe, und der Mensch, 

„ 559 

Erin, 785, 787 

Eschwece, 9 

Eskimos, 71 

Eskricge, 296 

Esprit des lots, 66, 104, 679, 837 
Essai sur la nature du commerce en 
general, 606 

Essay on Credit and the Bankrupt 
Acts, 117 

Essay on Population, 679 
Essay on the Application of Capital 
to Land, 593 

Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 
148, 152, 329. 344. 555, 623. 697 
Essay on the external Corn Trade, 


Essay on the Renting Causes of the 
natural Rate of Interest, 558- 
559 

Essay on the political Economy of 
nations (Anonymous), 195, 318 

Essay on the Produdion of Wealth, 

^ *48, 177 

Essay on the Bate of Wages, etc., 613 

Essay on Trade and Commerce, etc., 
231. 232, 280, 390, 594, 660, 
678, 703. 815 
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Essay upon public Credit, iss 

Essays (Bacon), 797 

Essays (Hume), 104 

Essays about the Poor, etc., 112, icS, 

^ 457, 5x7, 677 . , ^ 

Essays on political Economy, etc. 

(Anonymous), 574 
Essays on some unsettled Questions 
of political Economy (Mill, John 
Stuart), 660 

Essays, political, economical, and 
^ilosopkical, etc. (Thompson, 
Benjamin), 661 
Essen, 414 

Essential Principles of the IVealth of 
nations, etc., 147 
Esses, 763 
Ethiopia, 33s 
Etruna, 335 
Etruscans, 349, 330 
Etudes d'economte politique (Sis- 
mondi), 328, 654, 7x6 
Etudes dconomigues (Molinari), 451, 

657, 855 

Eucharist, 394 
“European Messenger," 870 
Evans, 802 
Everet, 458 
Eviction Alania, 763 
Eschanee, 59-69 
Exeter Hall, 268, 373 
Expropriation ^’hereby the Coun- 
try-folk were divorced from the 
Land, 794-8x3 . ^ , 

Expropriators are expropriated, 846 
Extended relatii-e Form of Value, 

Ext^ion of Factory Acts, 533-544 


Fable of the Bees, etc., 374, 67S 
Factory, 447-456 

Acts, sanitary and educational 
Qauses, Extension of Acts to 
whole of England, 5x8-544 
Commission X833, 613 
Legislation applied to Manu- 
facture and domestic Industry, 
511-518 

Legislation (British) from 1833 to 
1S64, 283-305 
Owner and Boyar, 233-244 
Factory Question and the Ten Hours' 
BiU, 398 

Facts and Fictions of Ptditieal 
Economists, 6ot 
Fag Ends of Leases, 729 
Fall of Man, 790 
False Colours, 670 
Falstafi, 17 

Familiar Words, 77, 385, 547 
Family, 539 


Farmer, Origin of Capitalist, S33- 
T, 825 
Parre, 285 

Pat Oxen! Starving Men' 739 
Fathers of the Church, 56, 6a 
Paulheber, 398 
Faust, 6t, 632 

Fawcett, 610, 673, 722, 830 
February Revolution, 30S, 635 
Peltham, 52a 
Pen District, 768, 769 
Fenian, 789 

Fenwick Williams, 103 
Ferguson, 103, 373. 382, 3S3. 3S4 
Ferrakd, 271, 444, 631 
Ferrier, 32 
Fetishism defined, 45 
Fetishism of Commodities, 43-38 
Fichte, 23 

Fielden, 429, 439, 840 
Fingringhoe, 763 

First Metamorphosis of the Com 
modity, or Sale, 83-8S 
Fish Trade, 810 
Fleetwood, 377 
Flesh Agents, 272 
Fletcher of Saltoun, 800 
Floore, 765 
Fonterel, 384 
Forbes, 415 
Forbonnais, 66 

Force the Midwife of old Society 
pregnant with a new, 833 
Forces employed in AsrtcuUure, 397 
Forfarshire, 813 

Form of Value, or Exchange-Value, 


17-43 

Forstei^ Nathaniel, 279, 457, 803, 
804 

Forster, William Edward, 733, 733 
Fortescue, 795, 796 
Fortunatus’ Purse, 717 
Forward Flemings Society, 744 
Fourier, 397, 406, 456, 769 
Fourierism, 656 

France, 127, 240, 373, 275, 282, 320, 
373, 390, 4x4. 499. 660, 661, 
767, 779. 79S. 816, 832, S65. 
866, S67, 868 

Frankun, si, 15X, X72, 341, 679, 
6S0 

Frederick II, 795, Sir, 826, 827 
Freedom, capitalist, 832 
of Capital, 742 
of Labour, 742 
French, 3S0, 282 
RevoluUon, 543, 679, 739. 843 
Freytao, 820 
Friday, 296 
Front MiU, 798 
Fruit of Civilisation, 555 
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rOLlAUTON, 109, 124, 127 
Full-Timers, 417 
Funds, 836 


Gaels, 807, 808, 81 1 
Gaick, 810 

Gauani, 47, 65, 66, 76, 139, 14-1. 

328, 71 1 
Galway, 783 
Gamblingay, 762 
Gang System, 768-772 
Gakilii, 32, 55 ) 162, 171, 480 
Gardner, 438 
Carrier, 384, 603 
Gaskell, 467, 477 
Gateshead, 73> 

Geddes, 427 
General Council, 310 
General Formula of Capital, 131- 
141 

General Law of capitalist Accumu- 
lation, 675-789; see especially 
712 

Generalised Form of Value, 37-42 
Geneva, 310, 361 
Genoa, 836 
Genovesi, 138 
George II, 8, 73, 819, 820 
George III, 820 
Georgia, 270 
Gerhardt, 3I9 i 320 
German Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 879, 882 

German Workers' Society of Brus- 
sels, 635 

Germany, 237, 24°) 254) 271, 273) 
278) 320, 395) 417) 499. 811, 
8ig, 863, 865, 866, 868, 869, 
876 

Geryon, 652 

Geschichte der Fronhoje, 237 
Gesehichtlicbe Darstcllimg des 
Handels, der Gewerbe, etc., 866 
Giant Castle, 767 
Giant Young Republic, 789 
Gil Bias, 787 
Gilmour, 464 
Giuott, 496 
Gisborne, 841 

Gladstone, 486, 720, 721, 82 r, 879, 
880, 881, 882, 883 
Glamorganshire, 754 
Glasgow, 247, 274, 512, 515, 728, 
808 

“Glasgow Daily Mail,’’ 322 
Glassworks, 365-366 
Glenfcsbie, 810 
Glengarry. 810 
Glenmonston, 810 ‘ 

Glen Tilt, 813 
Gobsec, 647 
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Godfrey’s Cordial, 419 

Godunofp, 801 

Goethe, 652 

Gold Diggings, 858 

Golden Age, 76, 434 

Golden Age of English Labourer, 

Goldwin, see Smith 
Gomorrah, 770 
Gordon, 162 
Gorgon’s Head, 863 
Grail, 1X3 
Gray, 41 

Great Britain's commercial Interest 
explained and improved, 279 
Great Liberal Party, 821 
Great Northern Railway, 463 
Great Unpaid, 296, 454 
Greed for surplus Labour, 235-244 
Greek Anthology, 435 
Greenhow, 245, 246, 301, 445 
Greenwich, 739 
Grec, 298 
Gr^goir, 607 
Grey, 734 
Grove, 571 

Gnittdlagen der Nalionaloekonomie 
fRoscher), 68, 145, 202, 214 
Guildmaster, 319 
Guilds, 379-380 
GOlich, 835, 866 
Guthrie 286 

Haarlem, 396 
Haileybury College, 65B 
Half-Timers, 417 
Halifax, 301, 801 
Hall, 258 
Haller, 414 
Hamburg, 458 
Hamelin, 770 
Hamilton, 334 
Hamm, 546 

Handboek van prnktisehe Slaats- 
huishondkitnde (Vissering), 544 
Hanley, 246 

Hansard, 720, 721, 879-884 
Hansen, 237 
Harborough, 756 
Hardwicke, 532 

Harris (Chief Constable of Bolton), 
493 

Harris, James, 386, 387 
Harrison, 796, 823 
Harrup**, 454 
Hartford, 763 
Harvey, 72, 759 
Hassall, 162, 250 
Hastings, 834 
Haymarket, 858 
Health, 261 
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Hegei, 13, ag, 6r, 155, 171, z66, 

„ 319. 385. 647, 656, 873 
Heine, 671 
Helvetius, 671 
Henry HI (France), 113 
Henry VII, 277, 796, 797, 814 
Henry VIII, 797, 814, 816 
Hephaestus, 434, 714 
Heracutus, 83 
Hercules, 652 
HereforcUhiie. 763 
Herrenschwand, tor 
Hertford, 669 
Hertfordshire, 75s, 804 
Heterogeneous Manufacture and 
organic Manufacture, 359-369 
Highlanders, 274 

Highlands, 524, 807, SoS, 810, 812 
Hind, 75t, 757 
Hinds* Houses, 634 
Hindustan, 238, 343, 350, 372, 415, 
556, 558, 634, 657, 834! see aJso 
India 

His Holiness Free Trade, 251 
Hisioire parlemenlaire, 822 
Jiisloirt politique et soeiale des 
pritteipauUs danubiennes, 239 
Historical and desert pt me Account 
of British India, 358 
Historical Sketches of the South of 
India, 378 

Historical Tendency of capitalist 
Accumulation, 844-847 
History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England, 745, 750, 800 
History of Baking, 253 
History of civil Society, 373, 382, 

Histm^o/ England, 278, 794 
History of Java, 379, 833 
History of political Literature from 
the earliest Times, 800 
History of Prices, 303 
History of the Borough of Stoke-upon- 
I’rent, s?i 

History of the labouring Classes in 
England, etc., 661, 679 
History of the middle and trorking 
Classes, 244, 277, 682 
History of the past and present State 
of the labouring Population, 3S3, 
799. S30 

History of the Poor, 244 
Histoiy of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, 799 

Hoarding, 110-115 
Hobbes, 258, 414, 680 
Hobhouse, 296 

Hodgskin, 357, 372, 375, 585, 630, 

83s 

HOEIKSnCD, 796, 816 
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Holland, 372, 390, 395. 4i7. 499. 

538, 660, 661, 816, 832, S33, 
„ , 835. 836, 838 
Holstein, 237 
Holy Alliance, 867 
Holy Grail, 113 
Holy Writ, 251 

Home Industries, see Domestic 
Industries 
Homer, 34, 3S7 
Honiton, 504 
HoO, 422 
Hookham, 767 
Hobkins, 229 
Horace, 268, 789 
Horne, 68r 
Horner, Francis, S41 
Horner, Leonard, 223, 242, 283, 
2S8, 291, 29s, 297, 302, 426, 
441. 442 , 456, 6o 2 
Homingham, 163 
Horrocks, 438 
Horrox, 6S1 
Horse-Power, 4r2 
Houghton, 457 

Hours of Labour Regulation Act, 
532 

House of Terror, 282, 283 
Howard de W aloes, 2S3 
Howell, 227, 242, 296, 298 
Howitt, 833 

Hume, 103, 104, 559, 607, 680, 681 
Hunter, 423, 424, 728, 729, 730, 
732. 736, 73S, 750, 754, 756, 
757, 758, 759, 760, 761, 766, 
767, 798 

Huntmgdonsbire, 504, 763, 768 
Husbandry and Trade improved, 457 
Hutton, 391 
Huxley, 521 

Hygiine physique et morale de 
Voitvner, etc., 384 

Ideal Workhouse, 282 
Idle Poor, S43 

Ilias Americana tit mice, 258 
Illusion of the Money Form, 623 
Illustrations of the general Law of 
capitalist Accumulation, 717- 
7S9 

Improvement of Town Property, 

727, 730 

Improvers, 501 
Inca State, 63 

Income Tax Returns, 718-720 
Increased Demand for Labour 
Power that accompanies Accu- 
mulation, the Composition of 
Capital remaining the same, 
675-685 

Independence, American War of,664 
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India, III, Z 11 , 403, 424i 46a. 465# 
485# 489, 493. 558, 658, 834, 
835; stt also Hindustan 
Indian Communities, 377-379 
Indo-China, 7g 

Industrial Capitalist, Origin of, 831- 

843 

Industrial Pathology, 385 
Industrial reserve Army, 698-708, 

73a 

Indusiry of Nations, 362, 407 
Inferno, 248 
Inflation, 108-109 
Inquests, 540, 541 
Inquiry concerning the Population of 
Nations, 809 

Inquiry into the Causes of the 
present high Prices of Pro- 
visions, 279, 457, 557# 803 
Inquiry into the Causes and Modes 
of the Wealth of Individuals, 
etc., 135, 647 

Inquiry into the colonial Policy of the 
European Powers, 842 
Inquiry into the Connection between 
the present Price of Provisions 
and the Sue of Farms, 341, 343, 
800, 806 

Inquiry into the Duties of Men, 
841 

Inquiry into the Nature and Pro- 
gress of Rent, 326, 574, 608 
Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Dtstribulvm of Wealth (Thomp- 
son, W.), 382 

Inquiry into the Reasons for or 
against enclosing open Fields, 
804 

Inquiry into the Taxation and com- 
mercial Policy of Great Britain, 
107 

Inquiry into those Principles . . . 
advocated by Mr. Malthus, eta, 
X49, 162 

Inquiry into those Principles res- 
pecting the Nature of Demand, 
etc., 472, 655, 669 
Institutiones politicae, qs 7 
Intensification of Labour, 435-446 
International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, 310, 879 

Introduction to the Natural Laws of 
Agriculture, 548 

Introductory Lecture on political 
Economy (Jones), 646, 697 
lobagie, 238 
Ireland, 773-789 

Ireland industrial, political, and 
social, 780 
Iron Age, 172 
Irrigabon, 558 


IsJre, 354 
Isocrates, 389 
Isolierte Stoat, 685 
Italy, 414. 499. 793, 798 

Jacob, 9, 2x7 

Jacques de Thoraime, 825 

ACSOK, 438 

AMES I, 798, 799, 8x6, 8x9 
apan, 123, 499, 764, 795 
ava, 379, 415, 833, 834 
JAV, 735 
ehovah, 382 
EROME, 80 

J erusalem, 421 

OHK 11, 818 

John Bright & Co., 258, 6x0, 830 
John Brown & Co., 264, 265 
John o’Groats, 8x2 
JoMES, 319, 335, 344, 350, 624, 646, 
658, 697, 879 

Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, 273 
“Journal of Arts,” 444 
“Journal des Economistes,” B70 
Journals, Conversations, and Essays 
relating to Ireland, 788 
Journey in the seaboard States, xgx 
Journey through Spain, 715 

J OWETT, 388 
UAREZ, 155 
UCGERNAUT, 286, 714 
uljr Revolution, 654 
upiter, 385, 634 
ury Price, 729 
ustice, capit^t, 731 

Kaffirs, 71 

Kaiserliche Privilegien und Sane- 
tiones fiir Schlesien, 8x9 
Kapital, 577, 661, 694, 869, 870, 

873, 876, 879, 881, 883 
Kars, xos 
Kay, 451 
Kelsou, 735 
Kendal, 373 
Kennet, 798 
Kennington, 765 
Kent, 765 
Kent, 804 
Kentucky, 270-271 
Kershaw, Leese, & Co., 296 
Kiev, 870 
Kildinan, 519 
Kilkenny, 254, 783 
Kilun, 42s 
Kilmarnock, 163 
Kincaid, 425, 426 
King's Countv, 783 
Kingdom of Vagabonds, 8x6 
Kinnaird, 336, 537 
Kiseleff, 238 
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Knell of capitalist prirate Property 
sounds, 846 
Kopp, 330 

KrankkeSen, xcekhe ver^ekitdnen 
Stnnden, AUem vnd GeschJech- 
tem eisenthSmlich sir.d, 384 
Krupp, 414 

Laborde, 579 

Labour Aristocracy, 738-744 
Labour defended against the Claims 
of Capital, 375, 630 
Labour, defined, 169 
Labour does not necessarily produce 
a Surplus, 559 

Labour Fund, 633-634, 674; see 
also Wages Fund 
supplementary, 676 
Labour Money, 70 
Labour Power, defined, 154 
Labour Process, i69-r78 
and the Process of producing 
surplus Value, 169-193 
Labour Statutes, 27s, 607; see also 
Statute 

Labouring Poor, 843 
Lace Finishing, 303 
lace Schools, 504 

iage der arbetlenden Klasse in 
England, 240, atSi s72, 31X, 

, 484. 4S3. 478, 667 

Lairg, X93, 7ti, 728, 747 
Lamb of God, 23 

Lancashire, 272, 297, 299, 419, 444, 
445, 481, 489. 491, 543. 63t, 
723, 725, 840, S41 
LARCEU-OTTr, 457 
Land Act, 858 
Land Grabbing, 460 
LandiL 59 

Land Law of Victoria, 85S 
LandtcirihschaflUchen Geralhe und 
Mcschsnen Englands, 546 
Large, 679 
Langtoft, 764 

Large-sc^e Industry and Agricul- 
ture, 545-548 
Lasker, SSo 
Lassaue, S3, S6x 
Lasswade, 255 
Last Hour, aar, 222-228 
Lauderdale, 367 
LaURERT, 3x9, 320 

Lavergre, 546, 578, 7SS 
Law, 66, 6S0 

Law of diminishing Returns, 34S 
Laws determining Value of labour 
Power, 564-568 

Laws of capitalist Appropriation, 
643-646 

Laws of Settlement, Sox 
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Laws to enforce Extension of work- 
ing Day, 268-283 

Lazarus Stratum of working Qass, 
7r2 

Lectures on Colonisation and Colon- 
ies, 700, 854 

Lectures on poliiical Economy 
^Newman, F. W.), 801, 802, 

(Stewart), 334, 363, 38* 

Lee, 709 
Leeds, 832 
Leek, sox 

Legal Restriction of Hours of 
Labour, 283-305 
Legal Tender, 106 
Letbeigejuckttft in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 237 
Leicester, 486, 5x0 
Leicester, 767 
Leicestershire, 756, 804 
Leisure for Rich and Labour for 
Poor, 575 
Lemortev, 383 
Lending, 657 

Length of working Day and In- 
tensity of Labour, constant: 
Productivity of Laboiar, vari- 
able, 564-56S 

Length of working Day and Pro- 
ductivity of Labour, constant; 
Intensity of Labour, variable, 
56S-570' 

Leore Levi, 813 
Leower’s Mill, 454 
Lessirg, 873 
Lethebv, 257 

Le Trosre, 4. 8, 65, 78. 89, 95. 

99. 143, 144. X45. 147, *50. 2 o 6 
Letter to A. Smith, etc., 6St 
Letter to Lord John Russell, 646 
Letter to Mr. Senior, etc., 223 
Letter to Sir T. C. Banbury, etc., 800 
Letters on the Factory Act, as it 
affects the Colton Manufac- 
ture, 222, 223, 228, 432 
Letters on the Highlands, or the 
Famine of 1847, 811 
Letires d Monsieur Mallhus, 668, 
669 

Levi, 8x2 

Leviathan, X5S 

Lewisham, 734 

Leyden, 457, 544 

Lesioni di economia civile, X38 

Lichrowsry, 650 

Licinian Lans, S05 

Liebig, 240, 343, 409, 547. S48, 629 

Limehouse, 739 

Limerick, 254, 511, 7S3 

Limits of the working Day, 230-235 
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Lincolnshire, >64, 768, 772 
Linouet, 233, 35O1 8*8 
Lister, 401 
Litany, 187 

Literature of political Economy 
(McCulloch), 126, 804 
Little Shilling Men, 232 
Liverpool, 185, 247, 728, 842 
Livres des Rte'liers, 524 
Loch Archaig, 8 to 
Locke, 4, 66, 78, 105, 135, 414, 680 
Logie (Hegel), 171. 3*9 
Logic (Mill, John Stuart), 64g_ 

Logic of political Economy (Quinccy), 
420 

Lohnarheit und Kaptlal, 63s, 830 
Lohnfond, 674 
Lombardy, 558 
Londonderry, 497, 5** 

London Orphan Asj lum, 721 
LONCE, 247, 488, 522 
Lord, 263, 509 
Lord Rent-Roll, 788 
Louis XIV, 123 
Louis XVI, 816 
Louis Philippe, 284 
Lowlands, 807 
Lucian, 681 
Lucretius, 212 
Luddites, 458 
Ludford, 770 
Llineburgcr Heath, 677 
Lumpenprolctariat, see Tatterde- 
malion Proletariat 
Luther, it6, 187, 320, 651, 652 
Lycurgus, 453 
Lyons, X19, 354. 655 

Maatschappij *'De Vlaraingcn 
Vooruit,” 744 
Macassar, 833 

Macauijiy, 278, 279, 283, 794, 800 
M'Bean, 246 
Macclesfield, 301, 726 
McCulloch, 126, 13s, 138, 139, 186, 
*79. 335, 435, 469, 474. 566, 
670, 672, S04 
M'Gregor, 279 
Maclaren, 74 
MacLeod, 32, 139 
Machine System, 400 
Machinery and large-scale In- 
dustry, 39»-458 
Machinery, defined, 393 et seq. 

Ricardo on, 469 
Machinofacture, 391-458 
"Macmillan's Magazine," 258 
Magna Carta, 31 1 
Malacca, 833 
Mallet, 245 

Malmesbury, see Harris 


Malthus, 148, 149. *09. 3*6, 37*. 
548, 574. 608, 624, 630, 636, 
646, 647, 654. 655, 658, 669, 
672. 679, 680, 700, 70J, 779 
Malthusians, 779, 7S5 
Mammon, 680 
Man and Machine, 462 
Manchester, 201, 217, ***, **8, 247, 
271, 272, 347, 415, 4**. 430. 
442, 464, 490, 515, 653, 654, 709 
Clinmher of Commerce, 490. 631 
Manchester Strike, 701 
Mandeville, 374, 677, 67S, 680 
Man Friday, 296 

Manifesto of the Communist Party, 

525, 847 , . „ 

Manufacture, defined, 385 
heterogeneous and organic, 359- 

369 

Manufacturing Population of Eng~ 
land, 467, 477 
Marchienne, 660 
Maritomes, 60 
Mark, 795 

Market Harhorough, 756 
Marshall, 368 
Martineau, 701 
Marx, Eleanor, 878, 882, 883 
Marx, Karl, 3, 8. 10, 26, 49, 5», 5®. 
65, 7*. 73. 78, 120, 125, »37. 
299, 3*0, 377, 381, 448, 525, 
577, 635, 674, 677, 684, 694, 
714, 767, 847, 850, 865, 870, 
871, 872, 874, 875. 876, 877, 
878, 879, 880, 8S1, 882, 883 
Marylcbone, 259 
Massachusetts, 276 
Massachusetts Bay, 835 
Massey, 559 

Master Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Defence Fund, etc., 452 
Masterless Men, 795, 822 
Matchmaking, 247-248 
Maudslay, 407 
Maurer, 44, 237 
Maximes gAidrales, 66 
Maximilian, 155 
Maxims, 838 
May, 5x5 
Mayer, 240 
Jlaj'o, 7S3 

Means of Payment, XX6-124 
Measure of Values, 70-81 
Mechanics Institution, 481 

kiECKLENBURG, X08 
Meditasioni sulla economia polilica 
(Vcrril, X2, 65, 115, 345 
Medium of Circulation, 81-104 
Meitzen, 237 

Melanges de I'Aonomie politique 
(Condillac), 145 
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Mendelssohn, 873 
Mencnius Agrippa, 381 
Mercantile System, 136 
Iferchant Farms, S03 
Mrrckard of Venice, 536 
Merc2i;r de la RmnRE, 87, 88, 
III, 132, 135, 143, 147. 183 
Merivale, 700, 854 
Metamorphosis of Commodities, 81- 
93 

Metayer, S23 

MeNico, IS5, 155, 19I1 S35 
Meyer, 577 
Might and Right, 235 
Mill, 367 

Miix, James, 92, X05, 130, 179, 193, 
372. 469. 548, 6231 C27, 629, 672 
Mill, John Stuart, 105, 113, 391, 
469. 548, 560. 56 r. 562, 649. 
636, 660, 672, 673, 83a, 863, 869 
MillnraU, 739 
Miners, see Coalminers 
Minen-a, 3S3 
Mines, see C^mines 
Mines Inspection Act, 335 
Mining Act of 1842, 334 
Mining Act of 1872, 332 
Minister of Plausibility, 841 
Mirabeah, Honors Gahriel, 314, 
„ 795.811,827,828.839 
Mirabeav, Victor Riquetti, 680, 8f9 
itishe de la philosophie, etc., 56, 
377, 3S1, 3S3. 448. 5S5, 714 
Misery, increasing, 714 
Mississippi, 270 

Mr. Glass Capital, 268; see also 
Monsieur Capital, My Lord 
Capita] 

Mistresses’ Houses, 303, 304 
Modem domestic Industry, 502-506 
Modem India, 378 
Modem Manufacture, 49S-501 
Modem Theory of Colonisation, 
84S— S58 
Moguls, 80S 
Moldavia, 239 
MoLtteE, 722 

Moltnari, 451. 657. S34. S55 
Moloch, 72S 
Mommsen, 153, 158 
Money, 110-12S, 5S4 
Money andilsVicissiludes,XQ,58,67S 
Money answers all Tltinss, 104, in, 
127. 279. 3=6. 347 
Money breeds Money, 640 
Form of Value, 42-43 
has no Master, 131 
has no Smell, 88 

or the Circulation of Com- 
modities, 70-128 
Monmouthshire, 736, 754 


Monopoly Companies, 320; see also 
Chartered Companies 
Monsieur Capital, 677; see also Mr. 

Glass Capital, My Lord Capital 
Montalembert, 506’ 

Mosteil, 825 

Montesquieu, 66, 104, 679, 837 
Moral and Physical Condition of the 
Working Classes, etc., 451 
Moral Workhouse, 634 
Moralia, 83 

More, 6S0, 796, 797, 813 
Morgen, 44 

“Morning Advertiser," 881 
"Morning Chronicle," 749 
"Morning Star," 238, 588, 721, 739. 
8S1 

Morrison, Dillon & Co., 122 
Morton, 397, 605 
Moscow, 260 
Moses, 395, 654, 855 
Mosley, 499 
Muhle, 367 
Moller, Adam, 105 
MOllcr, Anton, 457 
Mun, John, 557 
Mun, Tliomas, 557 
Murphy-, 7S0 
Murray, 338 
Mutiny Act, 767 

My Lord Capital, 70S; see also Mr. 

Glass Capital, Monsieur Capital 
Mystery of the fetisbistic Character 
of Commodities, 43-58 


Nadby, 763 
Nasmyth, 408, 442 
National Association for the Pro- 
motion of social Science, 321 
National Debt, 836, 839 
National Diiicrences in Wages, 6ti- 

6ie 

Xafional Distress, 193, 71 1. 7=8, 747 
Kattonal Labour Unton, 309 
National Wealth, S49 
National Workshops, see Workshops 
Natural and artificial Pights of 
Property contrasted, S32 
Natural Laivs of Production, 817 
Natural Prire, 586, 5S7 
Nature and Meaning of relative 
Value Form, 19-23 
Naylor and Vickers, 263, 264 
Necessary Labour, defined, 213 
Labour Time, defined, 213 
Necessary Price, 586 
Negation, 656 
Netherlands, 273, 816, 832 
Neuchfitel, 361 

“Neue Rheiiiiscbe 2!eitung,” 299, 
635. S30 
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Newcastle, 247, 729, 73x, 73= 
Newcastle Fever Hospital, 731 
New England, 309, 835 
New Forest, 8ia 
New Jersey, 276 
New Lanark, 308 
Newman, F. W., 801, 808 
Newman, Hall, see Hall 
Newman, S. P., 146, 203 
Newmascii, 303 
New Mexico, 294 
Newnhas!, 662 
New World, 842 
New York, 375 

New York State, 310, 406, 835 
"New York Tribune," 809 
NiEBUnn, 235 
Nihil habeo nihil euro, 73 1 
Nfle, 350, 558 
Nlmcs, 354 
Noblesse Oblige, 802 
No Land without a Seigneiw, 132 
Nomadic Population, 734-738 
Non olct pecunia, 88 
Norfolk, 662, 768 
Norman Conquest, 793, 812 
Norman Kin^, 81 1 
North, 78, tot, los, to6, its, 414> 
680 

North America, 836; see also United 
States 

North American Colonies, 843 
North American Republic, 276, 
see also America, American 
Union, United States 
North Sea, 423 

North Stauor&hire Infirmary, 246, 
247 

North Staffonlshire Railway, 256 
Northamptonshire, 304, 660, 66x, 
746, 756, 765, 804 
Northumberland, 736 
Norwich, 247, 278, 373, 68x 
Notions de pkitosophie tuUurelle, 
826 

Nottingham, 24s, 422, 304 
Nottingham Generm Dispcisary, 302 
Nottinghamshire, 768, 840, 841 
Nouveatix pnnetpes de Vdconomie 
poltligue (Sismondi), 141, 161, 
622, 634, 639, 643, 644. 845 
Nuisances Removal Acts, 758 
Nuremberg, 354, 360 
Nymphs, 435 

Oban, 810 

Obsersalions on . . . Adam Smith’s 
WeaUk of Nations, 80S 
Observahons on certain verbal Dis- 
putes in political Economy, etc. 
(Anonymous), 58, 200, 384,659 


Observations on reversionary Pay- 
ments, 745, 804 

Observations on the Circumstances 
which influence the Condition of 
the labouring Classes of Society, 

697, 748 

Observations on the Effects of the 
manufacturing System, 429 
Observations on the Means^ of 
exciting a Spirit of national 
Industry, etc., 613, 808 
"Observer," X2i 
Occupational Diseases, 384, 385 
Odyssey, 387 

Official Report coneemins Grievances 
complained of by the Journey- 
men Bakers, etc., 162, 163 
Of the Word "Ei,” etc., 83 
Oldenburg, 613 
Olmsted, igi 

On Combination of Trades, 610 
On Political Economy, etc. (Chal- 
mers), 138 

On Rent of Ijind, etc., 229 
On the Correlation of Physical 
Forces, 57X 

On the Economy of Machinery, 363, 
368, 396, 4x3, 430, .532 
On Wages and Combinations, 432 
Or DYKE, 150 
Open-Air Bleachers, 304 
Open Villages, 755-738 
Opium, 4x9. 423t 424, 770 
Wars, 832 

Opposites, Doctrine of, 656 
Ord, 759 

Ordinance of Moulins, 800 
Ordre naiiirel et essenliel des socUI/s 
politigues, 87, 88, zix, X32, 233, 
243, 247, 283 

Organic Composition of Capital, 
defined, 673 

Organic Regulation, 238, 239 
Origin of Species, 339 
Origin of the capitalist Farmer, 
822-825 

Origin of the industrial Capitalist, 
832-843 
Orissa, 558, 834 
Orkney, 801 
Ortes, 680, 714, 715 
Oxley, 249 

Ottoman Empire, 223; see also 
Turkey 
Otwey, 284 
Our old Nobility, 802 
Outlines of political Economy 
(Anonymous), 193, 332, 567 
(Senior). 22S 

Outlines of Political Economy accord- 
ingto ilft{{,(ChemysheHsky),868 
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Output of British Factories, 446 
Ouvriers, 767 

Overcrowding, 7*7 rf seij., 759 
Orfrpopulation and its Remedv, 139, 
374 

Overpopulation, relative, 694-70S, 
73-, 767; see also Fopmation, 
redundant 

OvESSTONE, 103, is6 
Overtime, 248-249 
OwEK, 70, 308, 429, 532, 344 
Owenism, 656 

Oxford, 222, 228, 700, 800, Sox 
Oxfordshire, 504, 724, 732 

Pacific^ 309 

Padua, 384 

Pachiki, 67 

Paisley, 163, 323 

Palorave, 674 

“Pall Gazette," 722 

Paemerstom, 490 

Pandeets, 67 

Paper-Bag Malting, 400 

Paper Msddng, 403 

Paradiso, 80 

Paris, 30S 

Parrv, Captain, 7x 

Parry, Dr. C. H., 66a, 663, 747 

Parsons, 247 

Particular equh-alent Form, 36 
Patos, 435 
Patricioft, 442 
Paul (Apostle), 681 
Paul, E. & C, 525, 847 
Pauperism, 714 
Peasants' War, 237 
Pecqueur, 677 

Peel, of Swan River Colony 
(Western Australia], 849-850 
Peel, Robert, Junior (Sir Robat), 
135, 332. 841, 857, 868 
Peel, Robert, Senior, 841 
Peloponnesian War, 387 
Penal Settlements, 737 
Pentill, 765 
Pericles, 387 
Perils of Ike Nation, 806 
Perseus, 863 
Persia, 358 
Perth, 613 
Peru, 63, 67 
Peter, So 

Petersburg, see St. Petersburg 
Peto, 234 

Petty', 12, 21, 55, 63, 78, t03, 124, 
128, 159, 277. 378, 326, 360, 
366, 386, 459, 607, 680, 681 
PlURAOR, 6S1 
Philadelphia, 375 
Philip of Valois, 67 


PhUosophie des Arisloleles, 434 
Philost^hie des manufactures, 30S 
Phitosophie des Rechts, 13, 67, 155, 
385 

Pkilosophie Herakleiios des Dunkeln, 

83 

Philosophy of Manufaclares, 308, 
369, 390, 402, 430, 447, 453, 
462, 463, 468, 469, 604, 609, 
6r3 

Phocians, ir3 
Phossy Jaw, 247-248 
Physiocrats, 56, 1S5, 552, 586, 649, 
849 

Pickfom, 763 

Piece Wages, 601-610 

Pied Piper, 770 

Pillow Lacemaking, 504-505 

Pimlico, 511 

PiSDAR, 447 

Pinto, 135 

Pitt, 203, 820 

Plakaat, S16 

Plato, 3S7, 38S 

Platonism, 388 

Plutarch, 83 

Pluto, 113 

Political Anatomy of Ireland, 124, 
128, 278, 326 

Political Arithmetic, 103, 229 
Political Economists' erroneous 
Conception of Reproduction on 
a progressively increasing Scale, 
646-650 

Political Economy (Broadhurst), 25 
(Scrope), 657 

Political Inquiry into the Conse- 
quences of enclosing tcasle 
Lands, 803 
Polonius, 279 
Pomerania, 237 
Poole, 749 

Poor Law, new, 255, 461 
Poplar, 739, 740 
Population, Growth of, 7t7 
nomadic, 734-738 
redundant, 434, 498, 694-716; 
see also Overpopulation 
Population Problem, 434, 679-685, 
694-70S; see also Overpopula- 
tion 

Ireland, 773-789 
"Portfolio,” 810, 829, 830 
Portland, 752 
Portugal, 832 

Positions to be examined concerning 
national IVealth, 151 
PoSTlETHWAYT, 279 
Potemkin Villages, 756 
Potter, A., 657 

Potter, Edmund, 303, 631, 632, 633 
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Potteries, 245-247, 275, 454 
Press-Ganp, 839 
Preston, 422, 438, 450, 720 
Moor, 450 
Pretender, 808 
Price, 279, 745» 804, 806 
Mce, definition, 71 
Price of Corn and Wages of Labour, 
593. 594 

of Labour, 586, 593. 594 
Primary Accumulation, 625, 790~ 

847 

defined, 689 
Secret of, 790-793 
Primary Kffects of Machinofacturc 
upon the Worker, 418-446 
Primary Labour, 640 
Primevai Forest, 677 
Primitive Communism, see Com- 
munism 

Principle of Utiiity, 671 
Princtpes fondameniaux de IVeono- 
tnte politique (Senior), 656 
Principles of polHtcal Economy 
(McCulloch), 139, 474 
(Malthus), 209, 636, 701 
(Mill, John Stuart), 105, 391, 548, 
562, 672 

(Ricardo), 34, 154. *8i, 229, 
4x6, 418, 460, 462, 469, 629, 
648 

(Stuart), X70, 348, 459. 808 
Principles of Population, 37X 
Printworks Act, 303, 427 
Prize Essay on the comparative 
Merits of Competition and Co- 
operation, 334, 462 
Produce more, 333 
Production of absolute Surplus 
Value and of relative Surplus 
Value, S48-580 

Production of relative surplus 
Value, 322-548 

Production of surplus Value, 179- 
183 

Productive Consumption, see Con- 
sumption 

I’loductivity and Intensity of 
Labour, constant; Length of 
working Day, variable, 570- 
572 

Progress, 837 

Progressive Production of relative 
Overpopulation or an indus- 
trial reserve Army, 694-708 
Proletarians, 65^ 

Proletariat, Agricultural, 744-772 
Slum, see Tatterdemalion Pro- 
letariat 

Prolongation of Working Day, 428- 
435 


Prometheus, 7x4 
Property, two Kinds of, 848 
is Robbery, 6ox 

Proposals for raising a College of 
Industry, etc., X20, 341, 528 
Protagoras, 250 

Proudhon, 4x, 56, 59, 450, 559, 
585, 645 

Provisional Government, 282 
Prussia, 240, 273, 8xx 
Prussian-German Empire, 874 
Public Economy Concentrated, 42 x 
Purchase and Sale of Labour Power, 

153-165 

Purchase, defined, xx2 
Puritans, 835 
PusEV, 749 

Quakers, 243 

Quantitative Determination of rela- 
tive Vaiue Form, 23-25 
Quantulumcunque concerning Money, 
etc., 78, 128 

“Quarterly Review,” 843 
Queen of the Seas, 789 
Queen’s County, 783 
Querist, 352, 373 

Quesnay, 86, 334, 606, 649, 680, 
868 

Question of the Necessity of the 
existing Com Laws considered, 
662, 663, 747 
Qu£telet, 337 
Quickly, Mistress, x7 
Quincey, .120 

Quinquennial Periods of British 
Imports and Exports, 487 
Quixote, see Don Quixote 

Raffles, 379, 833 
Raiiwaymen, 255-256 
Ramazzini, 384 

Ramsay, X48, X52, 329, 555, 623, 
697 

Ramsden Crags, 763 
Rate and Amount of surplus Value, 
3x2-322 

Rate of surplus Value, 208-229 
defined, 2x2 
Ravenstone, 4sgj 555 
Raw Material, defined, x7o 
Reaction of the Factory Sj’stem on 
Manufacture and domestic 
Industries, 496-498 
Read, 253 

Reasons for a limited Exportation of 
Wool, 627 

Reasons for the late Increase of the 
poor Rate, etc., 627, 745 
Rechlsphilosophie, see Philosophie 
des Rechls 
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Rehgra\t!, ays, S73, 39S, 421, 444, 
464, 4S1, 490, 491, 492, 6x3, 
614, 61S 

Reduction of afssolute surplus 
Value, 170-322 
Reflex Categories, sg 
ReJif.rions sur la fonr.ation et la 
distribution des richesses, 172, 
326, 5S0 

Reformation, 799, Soo 
Rcgisseur, 825 

ReGXAOLT, 239 

Regulation of Currencies, 109, 124, 
127 

Reich, 3S5 
Reichsma^, 876 
Reign of Henry VII, 798 
Reign of Terror, 822 
Relative Diminution in tlie variable 
Part of Capital as Accumula- 
tion and the accompanying 
Concentration proceed, 685- 
694 

Relative surplus Population, 732, 
767: see also Overpopulation, 
relative 

Relative surplus Value, defined, 328 
Relative Value Form, 19-^5 
Relay System, 239-267, 298, 322 
Remarks, 374, 67S 
Remarks on the commercial Policy 
of Great Britain, 608 
Remuneration of Atetinence, 636 
Repercussion of the agrarian Re\o- 
lution on Industry 825-830 
Repercussion of the English Fac- 
' tory Acts on other Countries, 
306-311 

Representation of the Value of the 
Product in proportional Parts 
of the Product, 218-222 
Republic, 387, 388 
Repulsion and Attraction of the 
Workers, by the Factory 
System, 4S0-493 

Reserve Army, industrial, see 
Industrial 

R«erve (Banking), 125 
Resolution of the Workingmen of 
Dunkirk, 310 

Restauralion der Staatsarissen- 
schaften, 414 
Restoration, Stuart, 8ot 
Returns, Law of Diminishing, 548 
Rerelation, 62 

Re\'enue bom out of Capital, 622 
Rex-enue, defined, 650 
Reriea of the Evidence ... on the 
Com Lates, 662, 663 
Rei'olution. bourgeois and prole- 
tarian, 847 
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Revolution which the Development 
of large-scide Industry has 
brought about in Manufacture, 
Handicrafts, and domestic 
Industry, M4-518 
Revolutions de Paris, 822 
“Reynolds Newspaper," 236, 739 
Rhode Island, 27^ 

Ribbon Loom, 457-458 
Ricardo, 25, 34, S5, SS, 104, 126, 
149. 153. *54. 181, 200, 202, 
228, 229, 41*. 4*6. 4*7. 4*8. 
434. 460, 462, 469, 472, 54S. 
560, 565, 566, 56S, 573, 383, 
616, 629, 647, 654, 656, 659. 
667. 677, 697. S41. 867, 870 
Richardsos, 257 
RicJ:e ou bauvre, 179, 642 
Rise and Progress of organic Chemis- 
try, 320 

Riviere, see Mercier 
Roserts, 79S 
Robikso*;, 296, 797 
Robinson Crusoe, 30, 52 
Rochdale, 347, 610 
Rodbertus, 577 
Rogers, 745, 730, 800, S30 
Rogier, 2S3 

Roman Empire, 67, 123, 250, 367, 
389 

Rome, 76, 1X7, *49. 630, 803, 
8=3 

Romische Geschide (Mommsen), *33. 
158 

Romische Gesehiehte (Niebuhr), 235 
Roscher, 68, 145, 202, 2X4, 22S, 

s67, 338, 383, 677 

Roscommon, 783 
Rossi, x6x, 628 
Rouard de Card, 251 
Roundsmen, S15 
Rousseau, 82S 
Roux, 822 

Royal Agricultural Society, 749 
Royaume des truands, 8x6 
Rubexs, 305 
Ruge, 49, X37 
Rumania, 236, 237 
Rumforo, see Tboupsos, Ben- 
iamin 

Rural Proletariat, 767 
Russell, 646, 802 
Russia, 300, 490 
Russian Capitalists, 614 
Russian Cotton Factories, 613 
Rutlandshire, 768 
Rvder, 413 
Ryots, xiS 

Sabala, 634 
Sabbatarianism, 253 
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SK\y\jr.Tt, 747 , 779 ^ „ 

6a{;sio icpra i< r:w/o Prfgio dtlle 
fosf, 07 
SsRO, 559 
St. Domingo, 851 
St. Gforpe, 8iSs 
St. GcoTpc's Hospital, 759 

SAiNT-Hii.Att(n, 8s6 
St. Martin's-in-tlic-l'iclcLs, 729 
St. Pcttrsbiirp, 869, 870 
“St Pctcrsburp Joum.-O,” 869 
S.iint'Simonlsin, 656 
Snltoun, see Plctciier 
S ancbo Panza, 708 
Sanpcr.son, 265, 266, 267 
Sanderson, Pros. 8c Co., 2C5, 266 
S.an Dominpo, 851 
San Fr.incLsco, 526 
Sanprado, 787 

Sanitaiy Clauses In Factory Act, 
518-520 

Satires (Horace), 268 
"Saturday Review," 869 
Saunders, 29S, 310, 429 
Savape Legislation against the 
Expropriated, 813-S22 
Saviours of Society, 292 
Sa.rony, 839 
electoral, 458, 811 

Say, 55, 93, 139, iSo. tS?, *oa, 383, 

4HH7*..566,38S,654,667,609 
Schlesusp-Holstem, 237 
SciIORLEMSIER, 3IO 
Schulz, 393 

SCHULZE-OCLITZSCII, 8Gl 

SCRIVEN, 245 

SCROPC, 657 

Seacoal, 58 

Sea Island, 491 

Seasonal Work, 51G 

Secret of primary Accumulation, 

790-793 

Sedlcy Taylor, 8S1, 882, 883, 8S4 
Seigniorage, 105 
Sekcuil, see CourccUe 
Senior, 222-228, 267, 43*, 43s, 469, 
521, 5*2, 532, 594, 656, 670. 
788, Sio 

Senior's last Hour, 222-228 
Serfdom, 236-239, 624, 737, 751, 
793, 794 ; see also Corvie 
Service, 187 

Settlement, Laws of. Sox 
Settling Day, 123 

Sevenoaks Niiuanccs Removal 
Committee, 734, 735 
Seven Years War, S39 
Sewing Machine, 108-512 
Sextus Empiricus, 387 
Shaftesbury, 274, 439, 747, 749; 
see also Ashiey 


SiiAKCSPrARU, 113, 526, 824 
Siir-r, 454 . » „ 

ShelTicId, 453, 458. 493, 32S 
Sliift S>’stem, see RMay S%-stcra 
Short Address to Ike Piiblie on the 
Monopoly of lar^e Farms, 80 ) 
Short Life and a busy one, 270- 
271 

Short Sittings, 297 


Snouw, 559 
Show Villapcs, 756 


SiiRnwsnuRV, 801 
Shylocl:, 294, =95, 757 
Sicily, 55S 

Siculus, see Diodorus 
Silesia, 237, 795. 811, P20 
Simon, 424, 501, 724, 726, 728, 734, 
„ 737. 754 „ 

SiMOS'Di', see Sismondi 
Simple Reproduction, 621-635 
Simpson, 52 

Simultaneous Variations in Dura* 
tion, Productivity, and In* 
tensity of Labour, 572 
Sismondi, 14 1, 161,235, 328, 581, 
622, C34, 630, 643, 644, 654, 
701, 716, 845, 867 

SKARnEK, 34a, 370 
Sheteh of the History of the Currency, 
7t 

Slaughter Houses, 49S 
Slave and Wage Slave, 630 
Slni'e Poxer, 191, 271, 3j8 
Slave Trade, 476, 842, 843 
Stave Trade, 810, 830 
Slaves, White, 747 
Slavo-s, 479 
SHpo, 7.‘'3 

810.006 Mancscript Collection, 801 
Slum Proletariat, see Tatterdema- 
lion Proletariat 
Small M.ostcr, 319 
Smith, Adam, 16, 55, 103, 105, 153, 
279, 367, 373, 374, 383, 384, 
386, 411, 437, 494, 548, 566, 
580, 584, 586, 590, 606, 6tl, 
613, 624, 648, 649, 650, 654, 
673, 677, 679, 680, 681, 683, 
686, 71X, 7=3, 790, 8x8, 843, 
870 

Smith, Edward, 419, 723, 724, 7*5, 
753 

Smith, Goldwln, 830 
Smith, John, 75 x 

Smith (Wallpaper Factory Owner), 
248, 249, 597 
Smuggling, 843 
Snell, 522 
Snicce, 799 

So-called Wages Fund, 670-674 
Social Contract, 584, 850 
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Social Hisioty of the PeMe of the 
southern Counties of England in 
fast Centuries, 79S 
“ Social Science Review,” 257, 259 
Society for the Prevention oi 
Cruelty to Animals, 234 
Sodety of Arts, 384, 397, 812 
Sodom, 770 
Soetbecr, 876 

Some Considerations on the Conse- 

J uences of the hoaeting of 
nterest, 4 78, xos 
Somers, 810, 811, 812 
Somerset, 3731 SaSt 7=4. 753. 816 
Sotne Thmigkts on the Interest of 
Afon<>’, etc., 8, x6 
Some unsettled Questions of political 
Economy, X03 
Son of Heaven, xo7, 108 
Sophisms of Tree Trade, 277, 8x8 
SOFBOCLES, 113 

Source and Remedy of the national 
Difficulties, etc., 646 
South America, 499, 629 
South Fambridge, 763 
South Sea Islanders, 772 
South Wales, 260 
Southall&eld, soo 
Soxtale Briefe an Kirehmann, 377 
Spain, X03, 358, 83s 
Spanish America, 842 
Spanish Conquest of America, 244 
SrAKItES, 2X 
Spartans, 3S7 
“Spectator,” 3t7 
Speeding up, 435 
Speenhaniland, 662 
Spindles, Number per Factory and 
per Worker in various Coun- 
tries, 614 

Spinoza, 3x7, 656, 873 
Spirit of the Laws, 679; see also 
Esprit des Lois 
Stafford, 824 

Staffordshire, 245. aSo, 273, 732 
“Standard,” 258, 610, 742 
Stapxxtos, 661 
Starvation Diseases, 723-728 
State of the Poor, etc., 661, 679, 746, 
800, 803, S40 
States Genera, 457 
Statistical Congress, 30S 
Statute of Apprentices, 8x8, 8x9 
Statute of Labourers, 273, 276, 8x8, 
8x9 

Steuart, James, X03, X27, 133, x7o, 
348, 37X, 459. 606, 670, 7x3, 
716, 795 . 80S, 826. 879 
Stevens, 737, 738 
Steward, 825 

Stewart, Dugald, 334, 363, 381, 524 


Stockport, 296, 422 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 246, 30X 
Stone Age, 172 

Storck, x62, X74, 370, 38X, 382 
649, 716 
Storr, X13 
Stowe, 809 
Straiiak, 6Sx 
Strand, 730 
Strange, 26x 
Strasburg, 882 
Stratton, 765 
Straw-Plaiting, 505-306 
Straw-Plait Schools, 505 
Strike, 73S 
Strousberc, 234 

Struggle for a normal working Day, 
268-3 IX 

Struggle between Worker and 
Machine, 456-469 
Strype, 816 

Stuart, J. (Factory Inspector), 
=95, 3== 

Stuart, Pretender, S08 
Restoration, 801 
Sturrock, 463 
Sudbury, 373 
Sufiolk, 546, 76S 

Suggestions for amending the Factory 
Acts, etc., 302 
SuiXY, 6S0 
Sundav I.abour, 268 
Sunderland, Sox 
Superfluous Workers, 498, 766, 77x, 
855; see also Population, re- 
dundant 

Supernumerary Workers, 855; see 
also Superfluous Workers 
Supplementary Labour Fund, 676 
Surat, 49t, 49= , , , 

Surplus Labour, defined, 2x4, 328 
Labour Time, defined, 2x4 
Surplus Potation; see Overpopu- 
lation, Population, redundant 
Surplus Product, 228-229 
Surplus Value, defined, X36 
Sutherland, 274, S09 
Sutherlandshire, 810, 8x2 
S^mcretism, 868 
Swan River, 849-851 
Sweating System, 604 
Swing Riots, 747 
Swiss Factory Legislation, 545 
Sykes, Bill, 474 

Systematic (^Ionisation, 849, 85X, 
856 

Tableau tconomigue (Quesnay), 649 
Talmud, 284 
Tamerlane, 267 
Tartars, 837 
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Tate, 511 

Tatterdemalion Proletariat, 71 1 
Taxation, Uses of, 8-^8 
Tayuor, 881, 88s, 883, 88/1 
Technical Compos>lllon of Capital, 
elermed, 675 
TcMPtE, 680 
Ten Commandments, 855 
Ten Honrs Act, 292, 293, 295, 298, 
S99i 300. 3»J. 44>. 57J 
Ten Hours Bill, 287, 289, 290, 291, 

Ten ^^bles'*294 
Terriens, 825 

Textbook of Lectures on the poUlteal 
F.coywmy of Nations (Jones, 
Richard), 3191 335i 3SO, 624, 
658 

TAArtciens du soetalisme en Atte- 
inasite, 870 

Thdorie de I'Aonomie politigue 
(Gauilh), 171 

TMorte des lois etviles, 233, 350 
Thiorie des peines el des rdeotnpenses, 

671 

Thdone des richesses soctales, 342, 
370 

TMorie du systime animal, 680 
Theory and Practice of Banking, 


Theory of Abstinence, 650^58 
Theory of Compensation as regards 
the People displaced by Machi' 
nery, 469-4S0 

Theory of Exchanges, etc., tat, 722 
Theory of moral Sentiments, OSi 
Thessalonica, 434 
Thiers, 474 i 790 
Thirty-nine Articles, 864 
Thirty Years War, 732, 779, Sir, 
819 

Tuompsoi;, Benjamin (Count Rum- 
ford), 661, 6fi2 
Thoupsoh, W., 382 
Thor, 408 
Tboraine, 825 
Thorntoh, 159, 274, 798 
Thorold Rogers, see Rogers 
Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, 
etc., 203, 235, 337, 843 
Thoughts on the funding System, 
etc., 459-48 o> 555 
Three Lectures on the Rate of IPogej, 


594 

Tiiucvdides, 387, 3S8 
TiiOnen, 685 
Tiber, 294 

Tillie & Henderson, 497, 511 
“Times,” 203, 274, 301, 430. 509, 
543 i 83*1 833. 660, 661, 720, 
722, 81X, 880 882 


Time Wages, 592-600 
Titnoti of Athens, 113 
Tinker's End, 762 
Tipperars-, 254 
Titus, 421 
“To-Day,” 882, 883 
Tommy Shop, 163 
Tonbridge, 734 
Tooke, 303 

Toolmaking Animal, 172, 34 1 
Tool-User and Machine-Servant, 
451 

Torrens, 148, 150, i77, 43*. 469 
Total or extended Form of Value, 
34-37 

Tour through Ireland, 753 
Tower of London, 105, 106 
Townsend, 371, 679, 880, 7*5 
Tracy, see Destutt 
Trade Societies and Strikes, etc., 601, 
604 

Trades Union Commission, 4G7 
Trades Unions and Strikes, Got, 
G05, GoG, S43 

Traiti de la circulation et du erddtt. 

Trailed e la Ugislation, 833 
Tratli de la volontd et de ses effeis, 
143. 150, 340, 343, 716 
Traiti de IVeonomie politigue (Des- 
tutt de Tracy), 143, 150 
(Say), 139, 150, 202 
Tratie tliiortgue el pratique des 
etilreprises industrielles, 232, 

657 

Traitis des matinaux manuscrits, 
etc., 825 

Transfonnation of Money into 
Capital, t29-iGs 

Transformation of surplus Value 
into Capital, G36-674 
Transformation of the Value or the 
l-Yicc of Labour Power into 
Wages, 583-591 

Transition from the generalised 
Form of Value to the money 
Form, 42 

Transition of modem Manufacture 
and domestic Industry into 
large-scale Industry, 506-518 
Treatise on political Economy 
(Opdyke), 150 

Treatise on Taxes and Cemlnbn- 
lions, 68, 103, 68 1 
Treuenheerb. 162, 163, 251, 267 
Trent, 768 
Tribal Origins, 370 
Trinity College, 881, 882 
Trosnp, see Le Trosne 
Truck Si-stem, 163, 737 
TkUEUAN, 502 
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Trusts, 692 

Tl'cker, 279, 680, 843 
Tuckett, 3S3, 799, 830 
Tudors, 830 
Tufkell, 267 
Tupper, 671 
Turgot, 172, 326, 5S0 
Turkey, 499, 830; see also Ottoman 
Empire 
Tiurks, 632 
Turker, 461 

Twelve Hours Bill and 'Act, 27S, 


440 

Twelve Hours Law (French), 282, 
308 

Twickenham Economic Museum, 
3S5 

Two Factors of a Commodity: use- 
Value and Value (Substance of 
Value, Magnitude of Value), 
3-ro 

Twofold Character of the Labour 
embodied in Commodities, ro- 
r6 

Twofold Origin of Manufacture, 

353-356 

Two fundamental Forms of Manu- 
facture, 359-369 

Ttro Letters on ifs* Flour Trade fl««f 
the Dearness oj Com, 803 

Two Poles of the Expression of 
Value: relative Value Form 
and er^uivalent Form, r8-X9 

Typefoundine, 364 

Typographes aevant le tribunal coirec- 
tionnel de Bruxelles, 607 

Tyrone, 783 


Veber die Entartung des Menschen, 

3S5 

Ceber Theorie iinrf Praxis in der 
Land’jcirthschafl, 343 
Ulster, 7S3 
Ulysses, 256 

Umrisse sti einer Kritik der 
Nationaldkonomie, 49, 137, r jo, 
7or 

Unchangeableness of Asiatic 
Society, 379 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, S09 
Unemployed Committee, 740 
Unitca Ftoi’inces, 816 
United States of America, 135, r9i, 

=76, 309, 450, 476, 4S5, 489. 
495, 546, 547, 631, 780, 838, 
842, 848, 857; see also Amcnca 
Universal Dictionary of Trade onrf 
Commerce, 279, 280 
Universal Money, i24-r2S 
Unproductiie Consumption, see 
Consumption 


Ure, 226, 267, 278, 308. 335, 367, 
368, 369, 389, 390, 402, 409, 
430, 447, 453, 462, 463, 468, 
469, 604, 609, 6r3, 879 
Urqohart, 77, 385, 547, 8ro, 829 
830 

Usury, 652 
Utility I^inciple, 671 
Utopia, 797, 815 
Utrecht, 842 


Vacberon and Constantin, 361 
Vagrancy Laws, 813 ef seg. 
Valentin, 520 
Valois, 67 
VaLPY, 245 

Value Composition of Capital, 
defined, 675 
Value of Labour, 587 
Value of Labour Power, defined, 312 
Value transferred by Machinery to 
the Product, 409-418 
Vampire Thirst, 259 
Vanderlint, 104, 42*. *27, 279, 
281, 326, 347, 366, 680 
Var, 354 

Variable Capital, 205, 674, 676, 685- 
694 

defined, 205 

Various Formulm for the Rate of 
surplus Value, 576-580 
VaUBAN, 123 
Vaucanson, 404 
Vaucluse, 354 
Vaud, 361 
Venice, 836, 838 
Verbum sapienli, 124, 278 
Vernon, Bor 
Verri, 12, 65, rrs, 345 
Vico, 392 
Victoria, 858 

View of the Art of Colomsation, 


Villages, open and close, 735-758 
Potemkin, 736 
show, 756 
Villicus, 158, 823 
ViLLiERs, 272 
Virements, 119 
Virginia, 191, 245, 270, 271 
VissERiNC, 544 
Vivian, 536 

"Voll^taat,” 869, 879, S81 
Von Haller, see Halter 
Vulgar Economists, 25 
defined, 54 

Vulgar Economy. 656 


Wade, Benjamin Franklin, 865 
Wade, John, 244, 277. 682 
tUoge Labour and Capital, 635 
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Wages, 581-616, 748 

Fund, 670-674; ut also Labour 
Fund 

of Abstinence, 670 
of past Labour, 670 
Wakeheld, s 73 i 34ti 584, 640, 
747, 849-858 

Waeden, see Howard oe Waldbh 
Wau^ce, 371, 679. 680 
'Wallachia, 236, 238, *39 
Wallpaper Factories, 248-350 
Wau-mao-im, 107 
Ward, 271 

War of Independence, 862 
Warren Hastings, see Hastings 
Washington, 155, 37S 
Watchmaking, 360-362 
Water Eaton, 762 
Waterford, 254 
Watson, 415 

Watt, 396, 398, 399, 404, 40S 
Watts, 601, 604 

WaVLAND, ISO, 304 
WeallH of Nations, 16, 103, 371, 374, 
383, 386, 611, 624, 654, 683, 
686 

Wedgwood, 271, 273 
Welunoton, 105 
573. 593. 594 
Westbury Leigh, 454 
Westem Australia (Swan River), 
849-851 

West Indies, 270, 835, 842, 855 
“Westminster Review,” 35 
Westphalia, 826 
West Riding, 274 
Wexford, 354, 783 
When Thieves fall out, 747 
White, Commissioner, 248, 261, 
265, 267, 427, 505, 507 
White, Dr. W., 519 
White Slaves, 747 
Whitney, 373 
Whitnev, 406, 415 
Wicklow, 783 
Widford, 763 
Wigan, 301 
Wilks, 378 
WiLUAM III, 801 
Williams, see Fenwick 
Wilmslow, 461 


Wilson, 228, 358 

Wiltehire, 163, 272, 454, 663, 704, 
752, 765 
Wimbome, 749 
Wing, 759 
Wmgrave, 759 
Winslow, 762 

Wirework Company of Manchester, 
347 

WiRTn, 30 
Witt, see De Witt 
Wolf, Christian, 671 
WoLLARTON, 322 
Wolstanton, 346, 301 
Wolverhampton, 422 
Women's Lnbour, see Employment, 
also Domestic Industry 
Worcester General Hospital, 261 
Worcestershire, 766 
JVork and Overwork, 257 
Worker, defined, 169 
gives Credit to Capitalist, 562 
maintains Owner, 235 
pavs his oivn Wages, 622-633 
Working Day, 230-311 
“Workman’s Advocate,” 255 
Works of Benjamin Franklin, 21 
Workshops, national, 449 
Relation Act, 533. 534 
Wrestllngworth, 760 
Wretch, 418 
Wright, 804 
Wyatt, 393 

Xenophon, 388 

Yankecdom, 341 
Yankees, 375, 418 
Yarranton, 366 

Yorkshire, 243. 299. 373. 481, 489. 
, 732 

Young, Arthur, 103, 329, 279, 745, 
753 

ZiBER, 870 
Zurich, 282 

Zur Jiritik der poliiischen Oeko- 
nomie, 3, 8, 10, 51, 56, 62, 72, 
73. 78, 92, 103, 105, 118, 120, 
125, 187, 588, 677, 684, 861, 
867, 871 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHYS 

“A good book is tha precioiK life-blood of a master-spirit.” 

Milton 

V ICTOR HUGO said a library was “an act of faith,” 
and another writer spoke of one so beautiful, so perfect, 
so harmonious in all its parts, that he who made it was 
snutten with a passion. In that faith Everyman’s Library was 
planned out originally on a large scale; and the idea was to make 
it conform as far as possible to a perfect scheme. However, 
perfection is a thing to be aimed at and not to be achieved in 
this difficult world; and since the first volumes appeared some 
years ago, there have been many interruptions, chief among 
them the Great War of 1914-18, during which even the City 
of Books fdt a world commotion. But the series is now getting 
back into its old stride and looking forward to complete its 
scheme of a Thousand Volumes. 

One of the practical expedients in the original plan was 
to dinde the volumes into separate sections, as Biography, 
Fiction, History, Belles-lettres, Poetry, Philosophy, Romance, 
and so forth; with a shelf for Young People. Last, and 
not least, there was one of Reference Books, in which, beside 
the dictionaries and encyclopedias to be expected, there 
was a special set of literary and historical atlases, which have 
been revised from time to time, so as to chart the New Europe 
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and the New World at large, which we hope will preserve Kant’s 
“Perpetual Peace” under the auspices of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. 

That is only one small item, however, in a library list which 
is running on to the final centuries of its Thousand. The largest 
slice of this huge provision is, as a matter of course, given to the 
tyrannous demands of fiction. But in carrying out the scheme, 
publishers and editors contrived to keep in mind that books, 
like men and women, have their elective affinities. The present 
volume, for instance, will be found to have its companion books, 
both in the same section and just as significantly in other 
sections. With that idea too, novels like Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
and Fortunes of Nigel, Lytton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of 
Two Cities, have been used as pioneers of history and treated as 
a sort of holiday history books. For in our day history is tending 
to grow more documentary and less literary; and "the historian 
who is a stylist,” os one of our contributors, the late Thomas 
Seccombe, said, “will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenix.” 

As for history, Everyman’s Library has been eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier books may be noted the Venerable Bede and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy in an admirable new translation by Canon Roberts, and 
Csesar, Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

“You only, 0 Books,” said Richard de Bury, "are liberal and 
independent; you give to all who ask.” The variety of authors 
old and new, the w’isdom and the wit at the disposal of Everjonan 
in his own Library' may well, at times, seem to him a little 
embarrassing. In the Essays, for instance, he may turn to 
Dick Steele in the The Spectator and learn how Qeomira dances, 
when the elegance of her motion is unimaginable and “her eyes 
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arc chastized with the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.” 
Or he may take A Century of Essc^s, as a key to the whole 
roomful of the English Essayists, from Bacon to Addison, 
Eh'a to Augustine BirrelL These are the golden gossips of 
literature, the Vi-riters who have learnt the delightful art of 
talking on paper. Or agmn, the reader who has the right 
spirit and looks on all literature as a great adventure may 
dive back into the classics, and in Plato’s Pluedrtu read how 
every soul is divided into three parts (like Caesar’s Gaul). The 
poets next, and we may turn to the finest critic of Victorian 
times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, and find in his 
essay on Maurice de Guerin a due to the “magical power oi 
poetry,” as in Shakespeare, with his 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

William Hazlitt’s “Table Talk” may help again to 
show the rdadonship of one author to another, which is 
another form of the Friendship of Books. His incomparable 
essay, “On Going a Journey,” forms a capital prelude to 
Coleridge’s “Biographia Literariaj” and so throughout the long 
labj’rinth of the Library shelves, one can follow the magic clue 
in prose or verse that leads to the hidden treasury. In that 
way every reader becomes his own critic and Doctor of Letters. 
In the same way one may turn to the Byron review in Macaulay's 
Essays as a prelude to the three volumes of Byron’s own poems, 
remembering that the poet whom Europe loved more than Eng* 
land did was as Macaulay said: “the beginning, the middle and 
the end of all his own poetry.” This brings us to the provoking 
refiection that it is the obdous authors and the books most easy 
to reprint which have been the s^al successes out of the many 
hundreds in the series, for Everyman is distinctly proverbial in 



his tastes. He likes best of all as old author who has worn well 
or a comparatively new author who has gained something like 
newspaper notoriety. In attempting to lead him on from the 
good books that are known to those that are less known, the 
publishers may have at times been even too adventurous. But 
the elect reader is or ought to be a party to this conspiracy of 
books and bookmen. He can make it possible, by his help and 
his co-operative zest, to add still some famous old authors like 
Burton of the Anatomy of Mdancholy, or longer novels h'kc 
Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, a cut-and-come-again book for 
a winter fireside, or more modem foreign writers like Heine 
whom Havelock Ellis has promised to sponsor. “Infinite 
riches in a little room,” as the saying is, will be the reward of 
every citizen who helps year by year to build the City of Books. 
It was with that beUef in its possibilities that the old Chief 
(J. M. Dent) threw himself into the enterprise. With the zeal of 
a true book-lover, he thought that books might be alive and 
productive as dragons’ teeth, which, being "sown up and down 
the land, might chance to spring up armed men." That is a great 
idea, and it means a fighting campaign in which every recruit, 
every new reader who buys a volume, counts. 




